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KENISTON-HARRISON 
Learning Spanish 


Learning Spanish, one of the finest elementary language textbooks 
of our time, has just been completely revised by its author, Professor 
Hayward Keniston, of Duke University, with the collaboration of 
his friend and former student, Professor Gordon Harrison of Mac- 
alester College. 

The new Learning Spanish is really NEW in organization, exercise 
materials and format. Actual classroom experience has guided the 
author in this revision, and every change has been made and tested 
in the classroom. 

The new edition features consistent use of on-the-spot drills after 
exposition of each point of practice and usage. The entire text is re- 
designed and reset in larger format and is illustrated both with line 
drawings and photographs. 


PREDMORE 


Topical Spanish Review Grammar 


Professor R. L. Predmore, of Duke University, gives us in this new 
work, a review of the elements of the language in 30 lessons. Each 
lesson can be taught and mastered in a single assignment. Each lesson 
teaches the essential facts about a single topic. In the study of verb 
forms, with which lessons 1-8 are concerned, a special double-page 
treatment make it possible for the student to refer to all forms of a 
verb without turning a page. 

The basic features of Professor Predmore’s text are those of sim- 
plicity, concision and teachability. The exercises for each lesson are 
varied in type and extremely simple in vocabulary. The Topica/ 
Spanish Review Grammar is an ideal text for second semester use. 
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LA PLAGA DE LOS ANGLICISMOS 


JERONIMO MALLO 


University of Iowa 


El conocimiento y empleo por la misma 
persona de los idiomas espafiol e inglés 
origina una reciproca influencia que casi 
siempre se manifiesta como corrupcién, 
en mayor o menor medida, de uno de 
ellos o de ambos.* El impacto del inglés 
sobre el espafiol engendra el anglicismo. 
Cada persona mds o menos bilingiie crea 
sus propios anglicismos y ademas se 
incorpora o asimila los que otras ponen 
en circulacién. Y asi los anglicismos se 
multiplican y difunden de manera seme- 
jante a una epidemia. 

El gran ntimero de personas que en 
este pais conocen la lengua espafiola y 
la creciente influencia econédmica y cul- 
tural que los Estados Unidos ejercen en 
el resto del Hemisferio, hacen aumentar 
de tal modo el porcentaje y la frecuencia 
de los anglicismos introducidos en la 
lengua espafiola de este Continente, que 
no es exagerado calificarlos de verdadera 
plaga. Plaga que amenaza gravemente a 
la autenticidad de nuestro idioma con 
el peligro de una corrupcién deformante 
que destruiria uno de los valores funda- 
mentales de la cultura hispanica. 

El anglicismo, como todo producto de 
la situacién de superpuestas o de colin- 
dantes en que alternativamente se colocan 
dos lenguas, es, de igual modo que el 
sarampién en los nifios, inevitable. Pero 
es también, y debemos tenerlo muy en 
cuenta, reducible, corregible mediante 
una accién defensiva inteligente y tenaz. 

Nos corresponde a nosotros, los miem- 
bros de esta Asociacién, la tarea de em- 
prender en los Estados Unidos la lucha 
contra el anglicismo, que al proliferar 
morbosamente como las células cancero- 
sas, podria producir una desnaturaliza- 


* A paper read at the 35th Annual Meeting 
of the AATSP, Chicago, December 27-28, 1953. 





cién de la lengua que tanto amamos y 
dar origen a un esperpento hibrido, im- 
propio de la elevada cultura de los pueblos 
hispénicos. Por ello he creido que pro- 
cedia traerlo a la consideracién de esta 
asamblea. 

Nace el anglicismo de la penetracién 
deformante del inglés en el espafiol, al 
influir sobre las personas de lengua in- 
glesa que han aprendido el espafiol o 
sobre los hispanos que han aprendido el 
inglés. De aqui que haya dos grandes 
zonas geograficas: la de los importantes 
nticleos de poblacién hispdnica de los 
Estados Unidos (Nueva York, California, 
Tejas, Nuevo México, Florida y algunos 
otros) ; y la de los paises de habla espafiola 
en que ejerce gran influencia el inglés 
(Puerto Rico, Cuba, Méjico, Panama y 
algiin otro). Estudiado el fenédmeno en 
las dos zonas, se observa que hay anglicis- 
mos comunes a ambas y otros que son 
especiales de cada una. Pero ademas de 
las dos grandes zonas geogrdficas, o mds 
bien demogrdficas, hay tres sectores que 
con palabras tomadas, y no sin funda- 
mento, de la bacteriologia, podriamos 
denominar “‘caldos de cultivo” y son: 
a) los diarios y las revistas en lengua 
espafiola publicados en los Estados Uni- 
dos; b) las traducciones de libros y re- 
vistas; y c) la ensefianza defectuosa del 
idioma espafiol. De cada uno de ellos 
trataré luego brevemente. 

Claro es que no todos los anglicismos 
son de igual calidad. Los hay monstruosos, 
propios de personas muy descuidadas o 
incultas. Por ejemplo: “Fui a comprar 
grosertas (comestibles) en la marqueta 
(mercado) y tuve que parquear (esta- 
cionar) el carro (automévil) frente a 
una casa donde rentan (alquilan) pisos 
fornidos (amueblados).” Hay seis angli- 
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cismos atroces, que yo he oido aislada- 
mente, en las veintiddés palabras. 

Pero no siempre consiste el anglicismo, 
facilmente perceptible, en una grosera 
adaptacién de la palabra inglesa al es- 
pafiol, sino que muchas veces reviste una 
forma en apariencia correcta. “I am 
writing you to thank you for your con- 
gratulations on the occasion of my gradua- 
tion”. Si esto se expresa, como es fre- 
cuente: “Estoy escribiendo a usted para 
agradecerle su congratulacién con motivo 
de mi graduacién,” hay en las trece 
palabras tres anglicismos. Dos de ellos, 
estoy escribiendo a usted, en vez de “le 
escribo,”’ y congratulacién, en lugar de ‘“‘fe- 
licitacién,”’ los percibe cualquier persona 
capaz de ensefiar espafiol. Estoy escri- 
biendo a usted seria un anglicismo zpor 
tratarse de una forma verbal progresiva? 
jCuidado! Progresiva constituiria por sf 
un anglicismo en este caso, que la Acade- 
mia llama “‘construccién de accién dura- 
tiva” y Bello “expresién de estado 
habitual o duracién algo larga.’”’ Basta 
mirar un diccionario para ver la diferencia 
entre congratulacién y “‘felicitacién.”’ Pero 
lo que quiz4 no parezca tan claro es que 
agradecerle seria un anglicismo. Y sin duda 
es un anglicismo o un disparate. Puede 
haber y hay agradecimiento sin expresarlo, 
y por el contrario no existir tal sentimiento 
aunque se diga. Al escribir, segtin la 
lengua espafiola, no se agradece, sino que 
“se dan las gracias.” ‘Para darle las 
gracias,’’ se diria correctamente. 

Hay modos de expresién y empleos de 
palabras en que resulta verdaderamente 
dificil percibir el anglicismo. Recordaré 
dos ejemplos. Al traducir ‘That is all” 
como “‘Esto es todo,” se procede correcta- 
mente algunas veces; en la mayoria de 
ellas la expresién genuina espafiola de- 
beria ser “Nada mas.” El empleo en 
espafiol del verbo “ayudar” y del sustan- 
tivo “ayuda” con igual frecuencia y 
sentido que en inglés usamos ‘“‘to help”’ 
y “help” constituye anglicismo. Cuando 
se dice: ‘““Esta medicina me ayuda mucho” 
habria de decirse mds correctamente: 


“Esta medicina me prueba bien.”’ En 
otros casos, en vez de me ayuda mucho 
las expresiones correctas serian “me 
sirve de mucho,” “‘me es muy Util,” “me 
conviene mucho.”’ 

Dar y tomar exAmenes suena a angli- 
cismo porque en espafiol el profesor 
“examina” y el alumno “se examina” 
o “‘sufre’’—si, a veces sufre—un examen. 
Pero es que generalmente los exAmenes 
son orales, mientras que aqui los exé- 
menes son papeles escritos, que se 
“dan,” y se “toman” y se “recogen,”’ 
efectivamente. En tales casos se diria, al 
uso hispdnico, que “se dan,”’ “‘se toman’”’ 
o “se recogen” los “ejercicios” del exa- 
men. 

Por estos ejemplos que tomo de un 
fichero donde he reunido mds de mil 
casos, claramente se ve que el problema 
de los anglicismos no es muy sencillo 
y que requiere un detenido estudio. Hay, 
para complicarlo mas, anglicismos que 
podriamos llamar cruzados. Pensando en 
inglés, hablariamos de la adherencia de 
una persona a determinado partido poli- 
tico y de la adhesién del papel pegado a 
la pared. Ambos son anglicismos. En 
espafiol—al contrario, precisamente, del 
inglés—la ‘‘adhesién” hace referencia a 
lo espiritual (caso de la persona que se 
adhiere a un partido), y la “‘adherencia”’ 
es cosa material (caso de papel pegado 
a la pared). Hay, pues, en los sustantives 
derivados de la accién del mismo verbo 
—‘‘adherirse’’—una curiosa inversién de 
significado. 

éCémo traduciriamos ‘‘deceptive cog- 
nates”? 2“Falsos cognados,”’ ‘“‘cognados 
aparentes o engafiosos’’? Con cualquiera 
de las denominaciones nos entenderemos. 
Los falsos cognados son una fuente o 
semilla constante de anglicismos. Cada 
aparente cognado da origen o puede dar 
origen a un facil anglicismo. He aqui 
algunos ejemplos: 


Realizo que mis alumnos aprevechan el 
tiempo. 

El recipiente de una beca. 

La agenda de una convencién de profesores. 
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Le debo una apologia por mi olvido. 

Su talento es aparente (cuando no lo tiene 
en realidad). 

El orador tuvo numerosa audiencia. 

Se alojan seis mil soldados en una barraca. 

Hay muchos bigotes en algunas religiones. 

Diez mil tropas (por soldados) tomaron la 
plaza. 

Sélo los jueces céndidos hacen justicia. 

Tengo mis joyas guardadas en un casquete. 

No tiene chanza de progreso en su carrera. 

Cursos disefiados para maestros. 

Estudio para soltero en ciencias. 


éQue todas estas expresiones son dispa- 
ratadas? Ciertamente, pero la mayor 
parte de ellas las he ofdo o las he visto 
escritas. 

El gran ntimero de anglicismos que 
andan circulando por ahi como moneda 
falsa no debe ser motivo para que cuando 
una expresién espafiola se parezca a otra 
inglesa pensemos que es un anglicismo. 
Hay muchos cognados verdaderos, pues 
al cabo el inglés tiene muchas palabras 
de origen latino. Y no nos suceda lo que 
al loco de que habla Cervantes en el 
prélogo de la segunda parte del Quijote, 
a quién, depués de haber recibido una 
paliza del duefio de un podenco, todos los 
perros le parecian podencos. No; hay 
muchos cognados verdaderos y hay 
ademas las palabras que Alfaro’ llama 
seudoanglicismos, pues parecen anglicis- 
mos y no lo son, como por ejemplo: 
alacridad, reluctante, hesitar, tentativo, 
transportacién, reservacién y conexiones. 
Aunque las tres primeras nunca las he 
visto empleadas, todas ellas y probable- 
mente otras semejantes figuran, sin duda 
que con pleno derecho, en el Diccionario 
de la Academia. 

Hay, por otra parte, casos verdadera- 
mente raros. He oido decir a algunos 
chilenos y argentinos: ‘el dia domingo,” 
“el dia miércoles,” etc. Son proyecciones 
del inglés: Sunday, Wednesday, etc.? Yo 
no sé. Porque all4 abajo no se ha extendido 
mucho el anglicismo y tales expresiones 
no se usan, que yo sepa, en Puerto Rico, 
Cuba, Méjico o Panama.” 

Mi actitud condenatoria del anglicismo 
y de su difusién no significa que yo sea 


contrario a la introduccién de palabras 
procedentes del inglés, cuando ello esté 
justificado o sea necesario porque no 
las haya o no puedan formarse en la 
auténtica lengua espafiola. Existen ahora 
ideas, cosas y acciones a las que es preciso 
dar nombre en las lenguas vivas y cultas 
como la espafiola. Es indispensable en- 
riquecer los idiomas con incorporaciones 
valiosas. Asi, por ejemplo, la Academia 
ha aceptado “‘ftitbol,’”’ ddndole preferencia 
a la palabra inglesa sobre una combinacién 
espafiola algo absurda: “‘balén-pie.” Y 
tendra que admitir por ser de uso co- 
rriente, sin plena equivalencia en espafiol, 
“control,” ‘“confort”’ y muchas mas. 

A veces las adaptaciones son dificiles. 
¢Cémo dirfamos en espafiol ‘“picket’’ 
en la acepcién que el Webster define asi: 
“a person posted by a labor organiza- 
tion at a place of work affected by a 
strike.”’? No tenemos palabra. Habran de 
adoptarla en Hispanoamérica, porque 
en Espafia no se permiten ahora las 
huelgas. Los hispanos de Nueva York 
dicen “‘piquete” y “‘piquetear.”’ Quiz4 no 
haya palabras mejores. 

Pero en todo caso debe procederse 
con sumo cuidado. Veamos algunos 
casos. Llamar “estrella’’ a una artista tal 
vez sea un anglicismo, pero tan aceptable 
que hasta figura en el Diccionario como 
acepcién figurada. :Tratandose de hom- 
bres también? En inglés los sustantives no 
tienen género, y asi no suena mai “star” 
para un gran actor. Mas en espajfiol 
“estrella” es femenino. :Qué les pareceria 
a los puertorriquefios lo de llamar 
“estrella” a su paisano José Ferrer? 
En tales casos habré que decidirse por 
otra palabra sideral, pero masculina: 
“astro.”” Y asi se dice “astros de la 
pantalla” a los grandes artistas cinemato- 
graficos. No existe dificultad para el 
adjetivo, y sin que choque leemos que 
una actriz hizo el papel estelar. Pero 
para el verbo no encontramos solucidén. 
Bastante barbarismo es eso de “‘protago- 
nizar,”” como ya escriben algunos, pero 
“estrellar,” como equivalente de “to 
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star,’ seria el colmo del absurdo. A 
quien habria que estrellar contra una 
pared seria al que lo dijera. Y esta 
acepcién de “‘estrellar”’ si la admite el 
Diccionario. 

Todo esto del anglicismo tiene un 
acusado perfil cémico, y yo al tratar el 
tema propendo mas a lo humoristico 
que a lo dramftico. Pero es preciso 
pensar seriamente en el peligro de que 
se extienda la plaga de los anglicismos, 
cada vez en mayor escala, por las zonas 
hispanicas de los Estados Unidos, por 
las naciones de Hispanoamérica y atin 
por Espafia, casi inmune al contagio 
hasta ahora, pero a donde también 
enviaremos una partida de anglicismos 
con nuestros generosos délares. El angli- 
cismo puede corromper la lengua es- 
pafiola hasta el punto de hacerle perder 
toda su autenticidad y belleza. Con la 
creciente influencia de los Estados Unidos 
en el mundo hispanico, el inglés penetra 
en las personas que hablan espafiol, 
impulsado, ademas, por varios factores 
que conducen a la desnaturalizacién de 
la lengua que sirve de instrumento a 
una de las culturas m4s extendidas por 
el mundo. 

Entre estos factores quiero referirme 
especialmente a los ‘“‘caldos de cultivo” 
antes citados. 

Los diarios y revistas que aqui se 
publican redactados en lengua espafiola 
contienen muchos anglicismos. Los articu- 
los de colaboracién escritos por literatos 
espafioles e hispanoamericanos suelen 
ser correctos. Pero el resto del contenido 
de tales publicaciones es deplorable. 
Procede de periodistas hispAnicos, muchas 
veces de los fracasados en sus paises de 
origen, que no se han preparado en 
escuelas de periodismo ni en otros 
estudios universitarios y que a los pocos 
afios de residir en los Estados Unidos han 
corrompido lamentablemente su lengua 
nativa. Hay excepciones, de gran valia 
sin duda, pero no muy numerosas. Las 
emisiones radiofénicas elaboradas en 
Nueva York y Washington son todavia 
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peores, desde el punto de vista lingiifstico, 
que las publicaciones, y adolecen con 
suma frecuencia de una insoportable 
pedanterfa. 

Voy a decir algo acerca de las traduc- 
ciones. /Traduttore, traditore! exclaman 
en italiano, y casi siempre tienen razén. 
Es realmente dificil traducir un texto 
sin traicionar mucho o poco al autor. 
Para evitarlo, el traductor, con la mejor 
buena fe,‘ suele emprender el camino 
opuesto y entonces, al seguir servilmente 
la linea idiom&tica del original, lo que 
hace es un mero calco inexpresivo. De 
este modo la traicién se perpetra contra 
la propia lengua, es decir, la de la versién. 

Desde el punto de vista de los anglicis- 
mos procede distinguir dos grupos de 
traducciones del inglés. Las de obras 
literarias y en general las de libros 
destinados a editarse en Méjico, Buenos 
Aires 0 Madrid—en estas tres ciudades 
estin los centros de publicacién en 
lengua espafiola—y las ediciones es- 
peciales de revistas norteamericanas 
traducidas al espajiol, principalmente en 
Nueva York, para ser enviadas a His- 
panoamérica. Las traducciones de libros 
se encomiendan de ordinario a personas 
que conocen bien el inglés y que dominan 
el espafiol, muchas de las cuales son 
escritores de mérito que se ven obligados 
a aceptar el trabajo de traducir por 
motivos financieros. Se les deslizan 
algunos anglicismos—todo el que ha 
traducido sabe lo dificil que es resistir la 
presién estiltstica del texto original— 
pero no graves, y el dafio que pueden 
causar es insignificante, porque los 
lectores son gente culta, que no los 
asimila. Por el contrario, los traductores 
de articulos y de informaciones para las 
revistas que han de enviarse a Hispano- 
américa, suelen ser “‘néufragos” de otras 
profesiones m4&s o menos literarias, 
quienes para ganarse la vida han tenido 
que asirse a la tabla de salvacién de las 
traducciones a destajo o pagadas con 
sueldos muy méddicos. Hay bastante 
diferencia de unos articulos a otros, pues 
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si algunas versiones son aceptables, otras 
vienen a ser como proyecciones del texto 
inglés escrito con palabras espafiolas. 
Pero todas, atin aquellas en que la 
cosecha de anglicismos es menor, carecen 
en absoluto de valor literario, como 
compuestas por galeotes del diccionario 
y de la m&quina de escribir. Reconozco 
que hay algunas excepciones en los 
directores del trabajo, pero son bien 
pocas. 

Voy a tratar, finalmente, de lo que 
podriamos llamar el anglicismo univer- 
sitario, es decir, de los anglicismos que 
circulan en actividades relacionadas con 
la ensefianza de esta lengua. Hay dos 
manifestaciones escritas e impresas. La 
primera es la de los libros de texto. En 
1949 escribi yo un articulo, que se publicé 
en The Modern Language Journal,’ para 
llamar la atencién de los autores de 
libros destinados a la ensefianza sobre 
estos errores, y alli comenté unas dos 
docenas de anglicismos que habfa en- 
contrado recientemente. Yo no me dedico 
a la antipdtica tarea que un purista 
llamaria humoristicamente ‘“‘caza de 
anglo-gazapos,”’ pero tengo la impresién 
satisfactoria de que los textos ulti- 
mamente publicados contienen menos 
errores de esta indole, sin duda porque 
se corrigen con m4s cuidado. De todos 
modos, quienes hemos escrito mucho 
sabemos por experiencia que ni la mas 
extremada y reiterada revisién de nue- 
stros trabajos nos garantiza la elimina- 
cién total de errores y defectos de 
lenguaje, que uno mismo encuentra al 
releerlos mds tarde. Pero debe hacerse 
todo lo posible para reducirlos al minimo. 
El otro campo en que sigue habiendo 
abundante cosecha de anglicismos es 
una estimable y simpdtica publicacién 
periddica en la que colaboran con breves 
crénicas quienes estén considerados por 
nosotros como los mejores y mas bril- 
lantes alumnos de los cursos de lengua 
espafiola. Yo creo que, por razones de 
prestigio exterior de la asociacién editora, 
tales errores deberian ser corregidos 


antes de enviar el original a la imprenta, 
pero hasta ahora no se ha hecho y asi 
las aludidas colaboraciones estudiantiles, 
al aparecer en la publicacién, nos revelan 
la existencia y la frecuencia de unos 
defectos resultantes de la ensefianza que 
podrian y deberian evitarse. Los errores 
proceden, indudablemente, de que no se 
dedica la necesaria atencién en los 
cursos de espafiol al estudio, explicacién 
y correccién de anglicismos. Se pone el 
mayor interés en la ensefianza del 
subjuntivo, de las diferencias entre el 
pretérito imperfecto y el indefinido, del 
uso de las preposiciones “por” y “para” 
y de otros varios puntos dificiles de la 
gramAdtica espafiola. Pero no se trata 
suficientemente de los anglicismos en la 
mayor parte de los cursos que se dan 
en nuestros colegios y universidades. 

Yo espero que no tardando se em- 
prenderé en todo el mundo hispdnico 
una lucha contra la plaga de los anglicis- 
mos—mas grave de lo que fué la de los 
galicismos, pero mas facilmente per- 
ceptible y combatible—y en esa campajia, 
o mejor adelanténdonos a ella, nos 
corresponde a nosotros, profesores de los 
Estados Unidos, una tarea importante 
y ejemplar, que es la de combatir la 
acufiacién y circulacién de estos errores 
por lo que respecta a nuestros alumnos, 
poniendo en guardia a los estudiantes 
contra ellos mediante una amplia discu- 
sién de los casos notados, explicdndoles 
en qué consisten, sefial4ndoles el signifi- 
cado diferencial de los falsos cognados y 
los matices de expresién de los verdaderos, 
e inculc4ndoles el sentido genuino del 
idioma, asi como el amor a la autentici- 
dad, a la correccién y a la finura del 
lenguaje que estudian. 

La ensefianza del espafiol ha progresado 
mucho en este pais especialmente desde 
que se estudia como lengua verdadera- 
mente viva, es decir, hablAndola. Pro- 
curemos que se hable, y también que 
se escriba, con la mayor pureza, sin que 
la proyeccién del inglés la desfigure, la 
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mixtifique y la corrompa. Contempo- 
r4neos fueron Shakespeare y Cervantes, 
genios superiores de las dos lenguas que 
nosotros més amamos. Ellos enaltecieron 
los idiomas que sirven de instrumentos 
de expresién a la mayor parte de los 
pueblos del continente americano. Pro- 
curemos que la obra de tan grandes 
escritores no se malogre y que el inglés 
y el espafiol convivan en las mentes de 
los estudiantes norteamericanos sin con- 
fundirse ni desnaturalizarse. ‘That is 
our challenge as teachers,”’ y lo digo en 
inglés porque no acierto a encontrar una 
palabra que corresponda en espajiol a 


“challenge” con el matiz que quiero 
darle. 


NOTES 


! Ricardo J. Alfaro, Diccionario de Anglicismos. 
Panamé: Imprenta Nacional, 1950. Es un 
excelente estudio de los principales anglicismos 
que circulan en Hispanoamérica. 

? Después de leido este trabajo, me informa 
nuestro distinguido colega Juan Corominas 
que tales expresiones se empleaban en el 
antiguo dialecto leonés, y sin duda pasaron a 
algunos paises hispanoamericanos, donde se 
conservan. En Leén ya han desaparecido, pues 
yo naci en aquel pais y munca las he ofdo. 

3 Jerénimo Mallo, ‘‘El anglicismo en los libros 
de texto para la ensefianza de la lengua esp- 
afiola,’”?’ en The Modern Language Journal, 
XXXII, No. 4, April, 1949. 
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EL LICENCIADO VIDRIERA, CREATED BY CERVANTES, 
RE-CREATED BY AZORIN 


MarGueEritTE C. Ranp 
University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 


Azorin has written many glosses of 
the Spanish classics, one of his most 
significant being that on El licenciado 
Vidriera. As this character was the 
expression of the great baroque art of 
Cervantes and of the spirit of his time, 
so the Licenciado as seen by Azorin is 
the expression of the delicate impres- 
sionistic art of this great modern writer, 
and, likewise, of many of his own preoc- 
cupations as well as those of his genera- 
tion. Azorin remarks in his prologue to 
his recent book, Con permiso de los 
cervantistas: ‘“Sentir a Cervantes es, 
ante todo, actualizar a Cervantes.’ And 
that is what Azorin has done in his re- 
creation of El licenciado Vidriera. 

Azorin’s volume, appearing first in 
1915, bore the title, El licenciado Vidriera 
(visto por Azorin). Reappearing later, in 
the Austral edition, 1941, in his Obras 
selectas, 1943, and in his Obras completas, 
1947-1948,? it is entitled Tomds Rueda, 
for, as Azorin explains, he wishes to give 
it a title “mds concreto” (III, 279). 
Angel Cruz Rueda, in his “Notas pre- 
liminares,” offers another explanation of 
the change: ‘‘Mas, en rigor, el cambio de 
rétulo es humildad del autor, el cual 
nunca pens6é emular al inmortal novelista, 
y pone el nombre del muchacho con el 
apellido que usé cuando el religioso 
jerénimo ‘le curé y sand, y volvié a su 
primer juicio, entendimiento y discurso’ ” 
(III, 13). 

Azorin has also written several later 
essays which shed further light on his 
interpretation of the character of Tomas 
Rueda. In a Prologue written in 1941 for 
the newly entitled edition of his work, 
Azorin makes an arresting observation: 
“La novela de Cervantes es una bella 
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sintesis de su gran obra, el Quijote. 
Tomas Rueda equivale a Alonso Quijano. 
Los dos personajes viven en lo irreal. 
Los dos acaban, melancdélicamente, por 
volver a lo cotidiano. Pero en la sintesis 
—novela chica—la esencia, por lo redu- 
cido, es, acaso, mas penetrante que en 
la creacién grande—el Quijote—. Lo 
que aqui se explaya en el tiempo, en el 
espacio y en los accidentes, alli se con- 
centra y nos da mds sensacién de afioranza 
por lo desconocido. Lo cesconocido es 
el misterio de la vida” (III, 279). 

And where is this mystery of life? It 
is, according to Azorin, “insito en la 
realidad que nos circuye, y que no sabe- 
mos, ni sabe, en fin de cuentas, un Kant, 
lo que es, ni sabr& nunca, con su inteli- 
gencia limitada, el hombre’”’ (III, 280). 
Azorin feels that, in order to escape the 
anguish of not knowing this mystery, 
Don Quijote and Tomas Rueda create a 
reality of their own in which they feel 
secure, in which they draw the breath 
of hope. But in the great novel, the hero 
returns to authentic reality and dies: 
‘““Muere desengafiado—o verdaderamente 
ahora engafiado—. El lector ve finar 
definitivamente a Alonso Quijano. Ya 
no hay mas: se acabé la tragicomedia”’ 
(III, 280). 

In the ‘‘novela chica,” the anguish of 
the reader endures. Tomdés Rueda does 
not die at this point. He finds that with 
the return of his sanity he can no longer 
entrance his hearers with his wit. Dis- 
illusioned, unhappy with the reality 
about him, he leaves the Court with a 
bitter pronouncement: “‘;Oh Corte, que 
alargas las esperanzas de los atrevidos 
pretendientes, y acortas las de los 
virtuosos encogidos; sustentas abundante- 
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mente a los truhanes desvergonzados, y 
matas de hambre a los discretos ver- 
gonzosos!’* We know nothing of his 
further suffering as he seeks glory through 
Arms, since Letters have failed him. 
Cervantes does assure us that he finally 
died, “dejando fama en su muerte de 
prudente y valentisimo soldado” (p. 83). 

Before considering the fate of Azorin’s 
character, let us compare the two ver- 
sions. As Joaquin Casalduero points 
out in his interesting study, Sentido y 
forma de las novelas ejemplares,* in the 
Cervantes story a framework encloses 
the “cuadro social,’’ the framework of 
Arms and Letters, two great Cervantine 
themes. In the modern version, the 
framework is a spiritual preoccupation 
for the problem of Spain, a longing to 
solve its mystery—a mystery ever 
present for Azorin in the “realidad 
misma que nos circuye.” 

As a consequence, Azorin begins his 
story far earlier in the life of the hero. 
He creates with an infinitude of delicate 
details the charming fantasy of the 
“medio” which formed the child’s spirit 
—a stone manor house in an old Castilian 
city, with its garden of roses and jasmine. 
But the fine white hands which once 
gathered the flowers were gone. The child 
passed long hours in the library, poring 
over the pictures in the books. He loved 
to climb to the attic to gaze from its 
windows at the roofs, towers, and cupolas 
of the town; at the sharp-pointed cy- 
presses rising from a convent garden; 
and, beyond the green fields, at the blue 
line of mountains fused with the blue of 
the sky: ‘Ahora, su espfritu—sin darse 
cuenta—recoge Avidamente el espectd- 
culo de los tejados, de la ciudad, del 
campo lejano, de la montafia remota. Y 
luego, este silencio, sdlo roto de tarde en 
tarde por el cacareo de un gallo, por el 
aullido de un perro; esta quietud de las 
cosas que aqui reposan y que ya han 
cumplido su misién en la vida; este 
indefinible misterio, que contribuye a 
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formar el silencio, la soledad y la lejania 
..-” (III, 287). 

Tomas loved to travel the solitary 
road to their country home, La Olmeda, 
with the blue mountains in the distance 
and the leaves of the poplars trembling 
as though with joy. He visited the 
shepherds in the mountains and delighted 
in watching the spider weave its web in 
the mastic tree: “Y en este ambiente 
exquisito, tinico, en esta paz del campo, 
la arafiita pasa horas y horas—toda la 
vida—acurrucada en la tela de su lentisco. 
Nuestro nifio, tendido en el suelo, 
mientras el pastor le cuenta una his- 
toria, no pierde de vista la arafita del 
lentisco. Cuando sea hombre, él se 
acordaré del sosiego de estas montafias 
y de la leccién de pulcritud, de limpieza, 
de serenidad que ahora le est& dando la 
arafiita del lentisco” (III, 297). 

In this part, also, begins the “‘cuadro 
social’: the child’s angry father and 
the furious arguments with other men 
who visited him; the wholesome and 
gay Mari-Juana, who cared for the house 
and lavished affection upon the lonely 
child; the tragic clown, ‘el hombre que 
rie y sufre” (III, 289), who laughed for 
the public and suffered in private from 
some strange malady; the devoted over- 
seer, Lorenzo, who bought La Olmeda 
with his savings and cared for the child 
after his father’s death; the good “maes- 
tro,” who taught the child to read and 
told him tales of past military glory in 
Flanders and Italy. It is an appealing 
“cuadro social,” its only bitter notes— 
the father and the tragic clown. 

For Azorin the theme of time is ever 
present, and the god Cronos intervenes 
to break this phase of the child’s life: 
“Yo, Cronos, ordeno y mando” (III, 
298). Forth from La Olmeda went the 
child on a “‘romeria”’ to visit the “Virgen 
de los Verdes.” It was for him a memo- 
rable day. At noon, the men of the party 
offered him a wine skin, from which he 
drank freely, wishing to prove himself 
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an “hombrecito.” On awakening, he 
was astonished to find himself riding in a 
cart over the roads of Spain with a group 
of travelling players. 

All of this is a prelude to the Cervantes 
story. Azorin has created the atmosphere 
which has formed the character of the 
boy. Here Azorin quotes the opening of 
the “novela” of Cervantes: ‘‘PaseAndose 
dos caballeros estudiantes por las riberas 
del Tormes, hallaron en ellas, debajo de 
un Arbol, durmiendo, a un muchacho de 
hasta edad de once afios, vestido como 
labrador; mandaron a un criado que le 
despertase”’ (III, 301). 

After a brief conversation, the boy 
accompanied the gentlemen to Salamanca. 
The eight years there are passed over 
rather briefly by both authors. Cervantes 
devotes a page to the faithfulness, 
punctuality, and diligence with which 
Tomas served his masters, at the same 
time proving himself to be a student of 
phenomenal memory and keen under- 
standing in both law and letters. Azorin 
is somewhat more detailed, creating 
again a “medio,” noting the beautiful 
churches, splendid palaces, numerous 
squares, and silent little streets of 
Salamanca. The students lead a gay and 
noisy life, from which Tomas chose to 
live apart, ‘en lo mas alto de la casa” 
(III, 302). His study table faced a 
window, which looked out upon some 
brown roofs and a high white wall. It 
was the white wall and the changing 
light upon it which assumed for Tomds a 
profound significance: ‘Durante ocho 
afios, Tom4s ha contemplado los cambios 
del sol en el alto muro blanco. Ha visto 
sus mudanzas—imperceptibles—segtin las 
estaciones y segin alargaban o acortaban 
los dias. El muro blanco ha entrado en 
su espiritu. Andando por la vida, pasados 
los afios y los afios, Salamanca serd 
para él una pared alta y lisa en que, por 
la tarde, da el sol. Y ser4 también otra 
cosa” (IIT, 303). 

The other thing for Azorin’s Tomas, 
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in Salamanca, was Don Lope de Al- 
mendares. Here again is touched deli- 
cately the preliminary note of Flanders 
and Italy. Like the good ‘‘maestro” of 
La Olmeda, Don Lope was a veteran of 
Flanders and Italy. He loved to tell of 
his deeds, and he lived in the hope that 
some day the King would remember and 
reward him. Don Lope, meanwhile, 
entertained the students of Salamanca 
and cared for them when they were ill. 
While they were ostensibly impressed by 
his tales, they made fun of him behind 
his back. But Tomas would have none 
of this. He had too much respect for 
this good man who lived in a world of 
dreams and idealism. 

Following the eight years in Salamanca, 
the hero in both stories enters into a new 
phase of his life, a trip to Italy, a phase 
very differently handled by Cervantes 
and by Azorin. 

Commenting on this trip to Italy made 
by the hero of Cervantes, Casalduero 
calls its portrayal expressionistic, giving 
us “el dinamismo de las megaldpolis 
modernas.”* It is a “viaje cultural’’ 
decided upon by Tomas because “las 
luengas peregrinaciones hacen a los 
hombres discretos.’’* 

With baroque exuberance, the Tomas 
of Cervantes gives us a swift appraisal of 
one aspect of the “‘cuadro social,” in 
the march of the captain’s company to- 
ward the port: “Alli noté Tomas la 
autoridad de los comisarios, la incomidad 
de algunos capitanes, la solicitud de los 
aposentadores, la industria y cuenta de 
los pagadores, las quejas de los pueblos, el 
rescatar de las boletas, las insolencias 
de los bisofios, las pendencias de los 
huéspedes, el pedir bagajes mds de los 
necesarios, y, finalmente, la necesidad 
casi precisa de hacer todo aquello que 
notaba y mal le parecia” (pp. 18-19). 
And again, in Cartagena, “noté también 
Tomas Rodaja la extrafia vida de aquellas 
maritimas casas, adonde lo més del 
tiempo maltratan los chinches, roban 
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los forzados, enfadan los marineros, 
destruyen los ratones y fatigan las 
maretas” (p. 21). 

Arrived in Italy, Tomas gives us a 
few of his impressions of Genoa: the 
courtesy and gallantry of its men; the 
blond hair of its women; and the ad- 
mirable beauty of the city. We find an 
enumeration of various other Italian 
cities visited, with scarcely a line for 
each. Florence merits three lines and 
Rome a page. Casalduero explains thus 
the attention to Rome: “La gran ciudad 
de la Italia barroca es Roma, como lo 
habia sido Florencia del Renacimiento. 
Roma, por lo tanto, recibe la mayor 
solicitud, las dos Romas, la antigua y la 
papal” (p. 115). 

Tomas calls Rome the queen of cities 
and the mistress of the world. He visited 
its temples, adored its relics, and admired 
its grandeur and majesty. He was, 
likewise, filled with admiration for 
Naples, in his opinion the best city of 
Europe and of the world. Nor did Tomas 
omit tribute to the spiritual aspects of 
Italy, for he visited the Pope, and, also, 
Nuestra Sefiora de Loreto, where he was 
greatly impressed by the mute evidence 
of her many miracles, in the crutches, 
shrouds, chains, and many other such 
adornments, covering the walls of her 
shrine. He visited Venice with its water- 
ways, comparing it with the Mexico of 
our modern world. 

Tomas went also to Flanders, remark- 
ing on Antwerp, a city no less to be 
wondered at than those he had seen in 
Italy. Having completed the cultural 
journey, Tomas returned to Salamanca. 

In sharp contrast is Azorin’s account of 
the ‘‘viaje’”’ of Tomds, an account con- 
fined almost entirely to the departure 
from Spain, for Spain is the “medio” 
which most concerns him and his gen- 
eration. First, there is a stop in Madrid, 
sketched with brief impressionistic 
phrases—line, color, sound: “‘Ciipulas y 
torres en el azul” (III, 306). The caravan 
approaches: ‘““Tréfago de gentes, agita- 


cién, carros, coches: Madrid. Madrid con 
su plaza Mayor, con el Palacio, con los 
grandes caserones de la nobleza. Madrid: 
estrépito, idas y venidas. Madrid: una 
posada, un cuarto chiquito y sucio, y un 
ruido de pasos y un clamor de voces toda 
la noche”’ (III, 306). 

In all the noise and confusion, one 
strange thing alone is impressed upon the 
sensitivity of Tomds—the sight of a 
man sitting beside the river, profoundly 
absorbed in the contemplation of the 
water. This Tomas is filled with wonder, 
not at the city, but at the singular 
spectacle of this man: ‘‘:Quién era este 
hombre? 2Un filésofo, o un loco? :Qué 
hacia mirando, con tan profunda aten- 
cién, correr el rio?’”’ (III, 307). 

As the caravan moved on to the South, 
Tomas was deeply impressed by a 
solitary woman of dark eyes flashing with 
sparks of passion and melancholy, of 
elegant dress, and of gentility of manner, 
who walked with them for a brief space 
and turned off on another road alone. 
Who was this elegant woman, and why 
did she travel alone on foot? 

As Azorin includes these figures of his 
‘“‘cuadro social,’ he does it, not with the 
baroque dynamism and keen satire of 
Cervantes, but with his own delicate 
impressionism, and with his suggestion of 
spiritual preoccupation. 

As the travellers approached the sea, 
the vegetation changed: ‘‘Hay en el 
ambiente y en el paisaje un matiz de 
voluptuosidad y de dulzura. Atrés ha 
quedado la nobleza, la serenidad, la 
grandiosidad castellanas. Se ven bosque- 
cillos de naranjos. Un rosal crece junto 
a una adelfa. Y de pronto, desde lo alto 
de un otero plantado de olivos, allé 
abajo, el mar” (III, 309). The change in 
atmosphere and in landscape, likewise, 
bespeak spiritual qualities. 

Azorin paints the sea with the impres- 
sionistic technique of color and light, 
to which is added the emotional value: 
“Oh mar latino! j;Oh mar, limpido y 
azul! Desde lo empinado de la loma 
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aparecias centelleante al sol, reverbe- 
rando en clara lumbre, como un inmenso 
espejo.... El azul contrastaba con el 
gris de este bosquecillo de olivos, y todo 
se fundia—con armonia suprema—en 
un ambiente de dulzura y de paz” 
(III, 309). 

Before its beauty, Tomas was seized 
with a strange sensation, in accord with 
Azorin’s theme of time. Tomas was 
gazing upon the sea for the first time in 
his life. Yet he suddenly had the feeling 
that he had seen it before: ‘““Y en este 
minuto tan ansiado, instante tnico en 
la vida, viendo el mar por primera vez, 
Tomas se ha sentido presa de una sensa- 
cién extrafia: esto ya lo habia visto él 
otra vez; este minuto ya lo habia vivido 
él otra vez. La emocién de este misterioso 
fendmeno le oprimia la garganta. ;Cémo 
era posible tal cosa? El mar estaba alli, 
nuevo ante sus ojos, y, sin embargo, el 
mar lo habia él visto ya”’ (III, 309). 

Azorin then follows the pattern of the 
Cervantes story. Leaving Malaga, Tomas 
met a military man and travelled with 
him to Antequera and Cartagena. Tomas 
was enchanged with life. His senses 
awoke: ‘“‘Se entregaba a todas las sensa- 
ciones: reia, cantaba, gozaba del aire, 
del cielo, del paisaje, de todo lo que lo 
rodeaba” (III, 310). His books were 
forgotten, and he longed only to be 
strong and free. 

And again the theme of time, of 
eternal recurrence, as Azorin asks: 
“iSeran eternas, siempre las mismas, 
las cosas de este mundo? Lo que un mozo 
ha experimentado en el siglo XVII, 
clo habr&4 experimentado otro en el 
XIX, y lo experimentara un tercero en 
el XXI?” (IIT, 310). 

Tomas is sure that knowledge is in 
life and not in books. He has learned 
much from his travels: ‘‘La sabiduria est4 
en la vida y no en los libros. Nada nos 
ensefia tanto como este ajetreo por 
aldeas y ciudades, como este tumultuoso 
tréfago militar, como este ir y venir 
incansable y afanoso” (III, 310). Tomas 
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is living in the joy of illusion, the joy 
of every sensation, of which Azorin does 
not entirely disapprove: ‘Tomas, querido 
Tomas: no desaprobamos enteramente 
lo que haces; vives de la ilusién, y no 
queremos quitarte la ilusién. Ademas, 
y sobre todo, es necesario que los sentidos 
se llenen ahora de sensaciones” (III, 
310). If Tomas does not enjoy these 
sensations now, he will regret it in old 
age, when he no longer has the capacity 
to enjoy them. 

Tomaés moves on to Cartagena. Flags 
wave in the breeze. The ship is about to 
sail, and Tomas will leave the land of 
Spain—the nations of Spain. As the ship 
moves away, Azorin intervenes again 
with his own memories of the lands of 
Spain, the lands he loves. Of each he 
carries within his soul a landscape, a 
vision. Of these lands, Tomas has seen 
some; later he will see others. With 
delicate impressionistic technique, Azorin 
sketches each with a _ characteristic 
detail: 


De Castilla vemos, en una vieja ciudad— 
rodeada de llanura ocre—, un patio con 
columnas, y un laurel y un ciprés. De Catalufia, 
un almendro en flor junto al mar de intenso 
azul, y una montafia altisima con una casita. 
Galicia es la mancha roja del pafiuelo que 
lleva a la cabeza una aldeana—jtan amorosa !— 
sobre el verde del prado. Una callejuela sonora 
y encalada, con una cinta de afiil en lo alto, y 
olor grato a olivo quemado, y aire tibio y 
voluptuoso, es Andalucia. Y Vasconia se nos 
presenta con un cielo gris y bajo, entre dos 
alcores, y unas tablas gruesas y relucientes en 
el piso de la estancia (III, 312). 


As for the trip to Italy and Flanders, 
it is summed up in two sentences, and 
Tomas finds himself again in Salamanca: 
‘“‘Muchas vueltas ha dado nuestro amigo 
Tomas por Italia y Flandes. Lo ha visto 
todo y ha estado por todas partes. 
Ahora vuelve otra vez a Salamanca” 
(III, 312). 

In a later essay by Azorin, in Pensando 
en Espafia, 1940, Tomas gives further 
voice to his impressions of his trip, 
delighting in the pleasing voluptuosity 
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of Italy after the majestic severity of 
Castile: ‘“‘Anduve por tierra y por mar. 
Salamanca, con sus aulas rumorosas, 
quedaba muy atrds. El son del clarin, 
con el redoblar de las cajas, y el flameo 
de las banderas se entraban profunda- 
mente en mi alma. Lo de Italia fué 
sencillamente maravilloso. Recorria yo 
Italia de ciudad en ciudad, de espléndida 
ciudad en espléndida ciudad, como en 
éxtasis. Después de la majestuosa severi- 
dad castellana, esta placiente voluptuosi- 
dad de Italia me volvia loco de con- 
tento.’” 

This then is the “viaje” as Azorin 
paints it. True to the tenets of his gen- 
eration, he is concerned, not with Italy, 
but with Spain. And true to his own art 
in this period of his writing, he paints 
Spain with impressionistic technique, 
in all of its beauty of color and light, to 
which he adds an emotional and spiritual 
value. 

While Tomas is living in the joy of his 
sensations, this, too, is a “viaje cultural” 
for Tomas, if we accept the observations 
of Ortega y Gasset: “No hay cultura 
sin vida, no hay espiritualidad sin 
vitalidad. . . .’”* Tom4s has found knowl- 
edge in life, to which he has given a 
maximum of vitality and spontaneity. 
Another remark of Ortega is, likewise, 
pertinent to Tomas: “La cultura nace 
del fondo viviente del sujeto y es, como 
he dicho con deliberada reiteracién, 
vida sensu stricto, espontaneidad, ‘sub- 
jetividad’ ”’ (III, 172). 

Culture, according to Ortega, offers us 
objects already purified, which were 
once spontaneous and immediate, but 
individual life, the immediate, the cir- 
cumstance, are various names for the 
same thing: “La cultura nos proporciona 
objetos ya purificados, que alguna vez 
fueron vida esponténea e inmediata, y 
hoy, gracias a la labor reflexiva, parecen 
libres del espacio y del tiempo, de la 
corrupcién y del capricho. Forman como 
una zona de vida ideal y abstracta, 
flotando sobre nuestras existencias per- 


sonales siempre azarosas y problemaAticas. 
Vida individual, lo inmediato, la cir- 
cunstancia, son diversos nombres para 
una misma cosa: aquellas porciones de la 
vida de que no se ha extraido todavia el 
espiritu que encierran, sus logos.’ 

For Ortega, the cultural act is creative, 
extracting the “logos” from what was 
formerly insignificant: “El acto especffica- 
mente cultural es el creador, aquel en 
que extraemos el logos de algo que 
todavia era insignificante (i-légico)’’ (I, 
321). 

Tomas reveals this cultural and creative 
attitude in his vitality, his spontaneity, 
his desire to extract the “logos” from 
such things as the strange sight of the 
man beside the river, and his great 
sensitivity to his “circunstancia,” to 
this “nuevo 4mbito de cultura.’® The 
cultural aspects of this “viaje” are 
attuned to the attitude of the modern 
generation in Spain. 

Returning to Salamanca, Tomas has a 
new experience of human and also of 
spiritual value—the friendship with the 
blind musician, Asensio. Here we learn 
that Tomas did bring back with him some 
of the traditional culture of Italy—some 
volumes of poetry of Dante and of 
Petrarch. As he read the verses to 
Asensio, the blind man loved this music, 
too, of “los versos sutiles, melédicos, de 
Petrarca, o los austeros y terribles del 
poeta florentino, en la propia lengua 
italiana ....” (III, 315). As the fame of 
Asensio’s music reached the Court, the 
King sent for him, and Tomas was left 
alone in Salamanca. 

Here occurs the episode of the strange 
woman. In Cervantes’ story, she tempted 
Tomas with a quince, a detail more in 
accord with the story of the original sin. 
The Tom4s of Azorin drinks a wine, 
“dulce y violento.” But the effect is the 
same. This Tomas has not eaten of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, but the 
intoxicating wine is nonetheless sugges- 
tive in its symbolism of “el pecado de la 
inteligencia.”” His whole organism was 
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violently upset, his brain seemed afire, 
and fever devoured him. 

In Cervantes’ story, Tomas was ill 
six months, at the end of which he was 
cured in body but not in mind. Cervantes 
passes over the six months in a sentence. 
Here again is a marked difference be- 
tween Cervantes and Azorin. Time is for 
Azorin an ever present preoccupation. 
Its passing cannot be ignored. The six 
months are symbolized, in his delicate 
art, by a concrete evidence in the passing 
of the seasons. 

During the long hours of his solitude, 
Tomas gazed from his window at the 
yellowing autumn leaves against the blue 
or grey of the sky. In the winter, only 
barren branches remained, which with 
the coming of spring were adorned with 
green: 


Era al comenzar el otofio cuando Tomds cayé 
enfermo. En las largas horas de soledad y de 
inmovilidad, nuestro amigo no tenia mds 
espectéculo que las ramas lejanas del drbol 
frondoso. Sobre el cielo azul o sobre el cielo 
gris, veia perfilarse, al principio, las ramas 
vestidas de hojas amarillentas. Luego, las 
hojas fueron desapareciendo. Quedaron las 
ramas desnudas. Sobre el cielo, azul o gris, se 
perfilaron durante todo el invierno. La pri- 
mavera llegaba. Las ramas lejanas se fueron 
vistiendo, engalanando de verde. Ya Tomas, 
fuerte de la cabeza, podia ir leyendo largos 
ratos. Y la primavera ha avanzado; el olmo 
lejano tiene las hojas tupidas y grandes. Pero 
Tomés, jay! ya no es el mismo. (III, 319) 


And, as Azorin says: ““Llegamos ahora 
a la parte mas delicada de este cuento”’ 
(III, 320). 

In Cervantes’ story, although the 
friends of Tomas applied every possible 
remedy, “‘sdlo le sanaron la enfermedad 
del cuerpo, pero no de lo del entendi- 
miento....” (p. 36). He emerged from 
his illness as “El licenciado Vidriera.”’ 
Imagining himself to be a man of glass, 
he was obsessed with the fear that some 
one might approach and break him. 
But, as a man of glass, he responded to 
all with “mds entendimiento” than a 
man of flesh, for “el vidrio, por ser de 
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materia sutil y delicada, obraba por 
ella el alma con més promptitud y 
eficacia que no por la del cuerpo, pesada 
y terrestre” (p. 37). 

Tomas had eaten of the quince, sym- 
bolic of the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil. He had acquired a 
profound knowledge of life, evident in 
the amazing keenness of his remarks, 
and also a knowledge of death, evident 
in his fear lest men might destroy him. 

The Tomas of Azorin emerges from 
his illness “‘vidrioso, un poco vidrioso”’ 
(III, 320). Azorin explains his condition: 
“Ser, exteriormente, socialmente, era 
igual; pero una honda conmocidén habia 
puesto un no sé qué en su organismo. 
Algo habia en su cerebro, en su sensi- 
bilidad, que no habia antes.... Se 
irritaba facilmente de muchas cosas que 
antes pasaban por él inadvertidas; él 
mismo comprendfa lo infundado de 
estas stibitas irritaciones. Lo comprendia 
..-y no lo comprendia. Detalles, particu- 
laridades, incidentes de la vida diaria, 
eran para Tomds motivo de reiteradas 
meditaciones” (III, 320). These aspects 
of irritation and of meditation do not 
appear in the Cervantine hero. He 
enjoyed his knowledge of life and was 
timid only in the fear of death. 

Cervantes gives us concrete evidence 
of the wit of his hero, in quoting his keen 
judgments on such matters as faithless 
or quarreling wives, parental punishments 
that do honor, and other problems of the 
“cuadro social.” 

In response to a summons to the 
Court, his sharp reply is that “yo no 
soy bueno para palacio, porque tengo 
vergiienza y no sé lisonjear”’ (p. 43). He 
is, nevertheless, enveloped in straw and 
conducted to the Court. There he again 
delights his listeners with the brilliance 
of his remarks on poetry and art and 
with his extensive judgments on numerous 
types of the “cuadro social,” from the 
humblest to the most exalted, revealing 
Cervantes’ own profound knowledge of 
man, and his consummate skill in ex- 
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pressing it. Cervantes thus sums up this 
period of his hero’s life: ‘“En resolucién, 
él decia tales cosas, que si no fuera por 
los grandes gritos que daba cuando le 
tocaban, o a él se arrimaban, por el 
hdbito que trafa, por la estrecheza de su 
comida, por el modo con que bebia, por 
el no querer dormir sino al cielo abierto 
en el verano, y en el invierno en los 
pajares, como queda dicho, con que daba 
tan claras sefiales de su locura, ninguno 
pudiera creer sino que era uno de los 
mas cuerdos del mundo” (pp. 78-79). 

After two years, Tomas is finally 
cured of his strange madness by a 
“religioso de la orden de San Jerénimo”’ 
and becomes the “Licenciado Rueda, y 
no Rodaja....” (p. 79). But the sane 
man no longer attracts and fascinates an 
audience. With his bitter expression of 
disillusionment, he leaves the Court for 
Flanders, to seek there glory in Arms. 

The Tomas ‘‘vidrioso”’ of Azorin also 
went to the Court in Valladolid, where 
he gained many friends by his keen and 
amusing observations. Azorin does not 
quote his remarks, and thus we have 
here no enlargement of this ‘cuadro 
social.”” Tomas enjoyed his friends, but 
he also felt the imperious necessity of 
periods of solitude: ‘‘Una vida de comuni- 
cacién y de expansién constante le 
hubiera hecho no ser él.’””’ Tomaés wanted 
to be himself: ‘Tomas queria ser él, 
sentirse él]. Su personalidad se justificaba 
en las muestras de meditacién silenciosa 
y apartada de la barahunda mundana” 
(III, 321). 

Both solitude and sleep were helpful 
to Tomas, as time passed. Azorin writes 
of the powers of Hypnos and Cronos: 
“Vidrioso, un poco vidrioso.... Pero 
Hipnos, el dulce Hipnos, el dios del 
suefio, esté aqui. Hipnos y Cronos son los 
dos dioses amigos de los mortales. 
Cronos, si es benéfico, es también terrible. 
Lo hace todo y lo deshace todo. Pero 
Hipnos es saludable y bienhechor entera- 
mente. El suefio es una tregua en las 
adversidades y en los dolores’’ (III, 322). 
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Despite the good offices of Hypnos 
and Cronos, Tomas was still possessed 
of an intense hypersensitivity. There is 
no further mention of his life at Court. 
He was completely preoccupied by the 
reality about him, the reality of his 
beloved Spain, whose irremediable perdi- 
tion he foresaw: “Ti sabes lo que yo 
amo a Espafia, lo que yo quiero a estos 
paisajes, estas piedras, estas ciudades, 
estas callejuelas. Pero, poco a poco en 
mi, se ha formado un estado espiritual 
que todo esto—amado con tanto entu- 
siasmo—no logra contrabalancear y neu- 
tralizar. Veo la irremediable perdicién de 
Espafia. ... Al pronunciar esta frase me 
asalta una duda: ¢ha de ser fatalmente 
asi la Humanidad, la sociedad espajiola, o 
esto podria ser de otro modo, de un modo 
bueno? Me inclino a este tiltimo extremo; 
mi fe no se ha extinguido todavia del 
todo... .” (III, 323-24). 

Tomas resolved to leave Spain, ex- 
plaining that he could no longer endure 
the atmosphere of violence, frivolity, 
and agressiveness. He saw what this 
reality could be and what it was and 
questioned the reason for this brusqueness 
in the moral and physical atmosphere 
which he breathed. 

A friend defended this brusqueness as 
characteristic of the energy, vigor, and 
force of the people: “Esa brusquedad es 
una caracteristica de nuestro pueblo: 
es energia, vigor, fuerza. Fijate en que 
esa energia, ese rasgo claro y saliente, 
ese sabor dspero, resalta en todo: en el 
paisaje, en los frutos de la tierra, en la 
mujer, en los grandes artistas, literatos o 
pintores....” (III, 324). 

Admitting the argument of his friend, 
Tomas was still disturbed as he explained 
further: ‘Tienes razén; yo gusto de esa 
energia, de ese vigor. Pero yo quisiera 
esa energia.... gCémo diré? Yo la 


quisiera encauzada, normalizada. No, no 
es esa energia a lo que me refiero; me 
refiero a la aspereza dispersa en el 
ambiente, y que es inttil y dafiina. 
Aspereza que va desde el grito agudo y 
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chillén de un vendedor ambulante, hasta 
la destemplanza de un literato que discute 
con un compajiero. Y hay también, a 
par de esto, una frivolidad, una inse- 
guridad en el afecto, un desorden y una 
confusién que me entristece’”’ (III, 324). 

Persisting in his determination, Tomas 
departed for Flanders, not in search of 
glory, but, as Azorin expresses it, a new 
spiritual landscape. 

In a later essay of Azorin, in the 
volume, Capricho, 1943, Tomds com- 
ments further on this departure from 
Spain: “‘No volveré ya mas a Espajfia. 
Lo que no quiero es rememorar, con la 
vista de estos sitios, mi felicidad extinta. 
¢Cémo llamdis vosotros, los modernos, a 
la repugnancia que se tiene a un paraje 
cualquiera?... He leido alguno de 
vuestros libros de Medicina. Si, ya 
recuerdo: topofobia. Pues tengo topofobia 
aguda. No puedo salir a la calle y divagar 
por la ciudad; tengo la sensacién de una 
ansiedad que no puedo reprimir, de un 
malestar que no alivio con nada. Con 
nada m&s que acurrucdndome en este 
cuarto, en el fondo de este caserén.””"" 

Flanders was, for Tomas, a clean and 
silent land. In Flanders, a woman again 
entered his life. In contrast to the woman 
of Salamanca, who offered him a wine 
which was his undoing, this woman, a 
Spaniard of Flanders, ‘‘Gabriela, espatiola 
y humana” (III, 329), offered him a 
new stimulus, which was his salvation. 

Gabriela, as Azorin explains in his 
Memorias inmemoriales," is the prototype 
of his own wife. The most salient char- 
acteristic of Gabriela is that “la vida es 
siempre para ella nueva” (III, 329). 
There is in her a deep instinct of good and 
of optimism: “Siempre, ante las cosas, 
ante los incidentes de la vida, Gabriela 
adopta la actitud de un nifio que ve por 
primera vez el mundo. La adversidad, el 
rencor humano, no dejan en su espiritu 
huella de melancolia y de odio. Hay en 
ella, siempre, un gesto, un ademdén 
espontaéneo y sincero de cordialidad. El 
mas interesado pesimista se queda 
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absorto ante un optimismo de tal suerte. 
Un optimismo que no supone esfuerzo, 
ni tensién dolorosa de espiritu, ni abnega- 
cién, ni reflexién; un optimismo fresco, 
vivo, natural, ingénito” (III, 329). 

Life with Gabriela proved to be the 
redemption of Tomas. In order to work, 
to produce, he must have an intimate 
and spiritual support, an inner reality, 
which ever supposes an illusion, a perfect 
illusion, in which instinct opposes itself 
to the solvent of intelligence: “‘;Realidad 
interior! Esa realidad supone siempre 
una ilusién, una perpetua ilusiédn con 
que el instinto se opone al disolvente de 
la inteligencia ...” (III, 330). 

It was illusion which had made him 
happy in the period of his madness: 
“Si, yo, con el juicio trastornado, vivia 
en plena ilusién. Todo lo vefa de color de 
rosa; todo era para mi facil y agible. 
Las gentes me acosaban carifiosamente, 
y yo sentia cordialidad por las gentes. 
Pedianme mi parecer festivo, satfrico, 
y yo, bajo las trazas de la sAtira, siempre 
decorosa, daba el prudente consejo. 
Y asi vivia feliz. Vivia desposado con la 
Ilusién. Y ahora, zqué? :Qué va a ser 
de mi? :Adénde iré que no llore mi duelo? 
jInfelices mortales! Conservad siempre 
a toda costa vuestra ilusién.’’ 

Gabriela has restored to Tomas his 
spiritual powers. He shares her sense of 
the newness of life. He lives again in the 
joy of illusions. Thus we may find, per- 
haps, an explanation of the seemingly 
strange conclusion of Azorin’s story. 
Returning one afternoon from a stroll 
through the city, Tomas finds a letter 
awaiting him, a letter from Spain. As he 
reads it, his face reveals surprise and 
joy. He gives the letter to Gabriela, and 
the story ends with these words: ‘La 
carta decia asi...” (III, 331). 

As Lain Entralgo points out in his 
excellent study, La generacién del noventa 
y ocho: ‘‘Lo inacabado ejerce una intensa 
seduccién sobre el alma de Azorin.’’™ 
Lain Entralgo calls attention to Azorin’s 
essay on “El Romancero,” in which 
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Azorin himself writes: “Lo inacabado 
tiene un profundo encanto.’ Azorin 
here re-creates the setting of the “Ro- 
mance del conde Arnaldos,” with its 
provocative ending: “Yo no digo esta 
cancién sino a quien conmigo va.’ 
This ending and that of Azorin’s Tomds 
Rueda are much alike. They are pure art, 
art which does not tell a finished story 
but delicately suggests, raises a question 
in the mind of the reader, lures him into 
the world of fantasy. To know the further 
story of Tomds, we must accompany 
him. Has he recovered from his “topo- 
fobia”’? Will he return to Spain? 

Since Azorin, in his new Prologue to 
his story, calls El licenciado Vidriera of 
Cervantes “una bella sintesis de su 
gran obra, el Quijote,” it is interesting to 
note a recent essay by Azorin, in Sintiendo 
a Espafia, 1942, entitled “Don Quijote, 
vencido.” In this essay, we find Don 
Quijote quietly at home, apparently 
sane. But his friends fear a new madness 
as he declares that he has not been away 
from his native village in thirty years. 
Don Alonso has had a dream that he 
went forth as a knight-errant, in defense 
of the helpless and needy. But it was all 
the dream of one night, in which he was 
Don Quijote de la Mancha. With dawn, 
he was again Alonso Quijano. The dream, 
however, has left in his soul “un reguero 
inextinguible de melancolia.’’” 

He later confesses to Sansén Carrasco 
that he is not the victim of an hallucina- 
tion, nor has he dreamed anything, but 
for him the happiest period of his life 
is ended—the period of his travels through 
the world. Its memory, he hopes, will 
remain imperishable within him. How- 
ever, man lives not through realities but 
through dreams. By converting his reality 
into a dream, he hopes that, as it is thus 
more tenuous and more aethereal, it will 
be for him more true, more beneficial, 
more fecund: 


—No, Sansén querido, no. No soy victima de 
ringuna alucinacién. No he sofiado nada. Pero 
ha terminado irremisiblemente un perfodo de 
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mi vida. Ese perfodo, el de mis andanzas por 
el mundo, ha sido el mas feliz de mi existencia. 
Y al terminar, yo quiero que permanezca 
imperecedero en mi memoria. Lo real vale 
menos que lo sofiado. El hombre vive, no por 
las realidades, sino por los suefios. Si no 
sofidramos, no habria interés en vivir. Y yo, al 
convertir en en suefio una realidad, realidad 
auténtica, tangible, aspiro a que, siendo més 
tenue, mds alada, sea para m{ mds verdadera, 
més benéfica y mds fecunda.’”’* 


Cervantes’ Tomds was happiest, too, 
in his period of illusion. But he, like 
Don Quijote, did not recover his power 
of creating illusion. In the great novel, 
Don Quijote died. Cervantes’ Tomas 
turned to Arms. But in this essay of 
Azorin, Don Quijote continues to live, 
not in a world of madness, but in a world 
of consciously created dreams, which he 
hopes will be fruitful. 

Azorin’s Tomdas, likewise, has re- 
covered his power to create a dream 
reality. In his new period of optimism, 
will he return to Spain to re-create the 
reality he finds there into a dream reality, 
which will prove beneficent and fruitful? 
Is that not the mission of Azorin and of 
his generation? They have re-created the 
reality of Spain, her landscapes, history, 
literature, art, and types of inhabitants, 
revealing the inherent spiritual qualities 
which are the great lasting values of 
Spain. Like the ‘Romance del conde 
Arnaldos” and Azorin’s story of Tomaés 
Rueda, Spain’s story, Spain’s history, is 
unfinished. Will not Tomds return to 
Spain to find joy again in the perpetual 
renewing of her life, re-creating in his 
dreams her true reality, her eternal values, 
with the hope that his dreams may be 
fecund, may bear fruit in the Spain to 
come? 

The novel of Cervantes and that of 
Azorin are each the voice of an epoch 
in artistic technique and spiritual es- 
sence: the Cervantes novel in its dynamic 
baroque art, in its numerous rapid and 
clever commentaries on the figures of the 
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“cuadro social,” in its satiric criticism of 
the reality of Spain, and in its themes of 
Arms and Letters; the Azorinean novel 
in its delicate impressionistic art, in its 
presentation of the “‘medio” and “am- 
biente” of Spain, and in its themes of 
time and of spiritual regeneration. 
But, like al] great works of art, they 
have universal values. As Casalduero 
writes of Cervantes’ work: ‘“‘En la novela 
hay una experiencia de la vida, de la 
humanidad, de la sociedad, pero esa 
experiencia ni se expresa en accién ni 
cristaliza en sentencia, sino que se dilata 
en todas las dimensiones panordmicas 
que abarcan al hombre y su fondo.’’” 
Azorin points out, in Pensando en 
Espafia, that Tomas is timeless. His 
exasperated sensitivity, creator of sorrows 
and corroborator of joys, is the eternal 
problem of Humanity. As Tomas ex- 
plains it: “Soy de ayer, de hoy y de 
mafiana. Soy de Cervantes, de Galdés 
y de Baroja. No pertenezco a nadie y 
pertenezco a todos. Porque el problema 
angustioso de mi sensibilidad exasperada 
—sensibilidad creadora de dolores y 
corroborante de placeres—es el eterno 
problema de la Humanidad toda.’’?° 
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ENGLISH PROSODIC STRESS AND SPANISH 
SENTENCE ORDER 


Dwiexut L. BoLINGEeR 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


“Sentence stress’ in English and 
sentence order in Spanish are both often 
treated as if they were mechanically 
conditioned: English stress presumably 
coming on the last loud-stressable syl- 
lable, and Spanish order presumably 
governed by length of elements, with 
longest element last. A mechanical rule is 
valid when it has no exceptions, or when 
its exceptions yield to some corollary 
explanation. It is valid to say that the 
word casa is stressed on the first syllable, 
and that this stress is mechanically 
determined by the phonemic shape of 
casa—take away or alter the stress and 
far from creating a predictably different 
meaning you simply destroy the identity 
of the word. When we find, however, 
that instances of English stress and 
Spanish sentence order multiply their 
exceptions to the point that any mechani- 
cal rule is of no use except to help students 
make a wild guess with a better than 
fifty-fifty chance of being right—as they 
might be helped by such a rule as ‘‘-ing 
is usually (usually!) translated by -ndo,”’ 
—it is time to look for a functional 
explanation. No language has any sys- 
tematic contrast that is not there for a 
purpose. 

The problem is to find the system. 
How difficult it is may be judged by 
Keniston’s words: ‘‘An attempt to reduce 
the problem to some objective basis 
having proved futile, the matter has 
been omitted from the present study.’” 
These few lines of mine are not the be-all 
and end-all of sentence order in Spanish, 
but they offer, I hope, a beachhead that 
can be expanded. For the moment I 
limit the argument to what has been its 
most elusive dimension, that of subject 
and predicate.’ 
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Consider the following answers to the 
question Why didn’t she come to work 
today?: 1. Her husband is sick. 2. Her 
husband made a scene. 3. Her husband is 
to blame. 4. Her husband fell off a ladder. 
5. Her husband broke his neck. 6. Her 
husband had an accident. 7. Her husband 
died. 8. Her husband is responsible. 9. 
Her husband is irresponsible. 10. Her 
husband is in jail. Now if you read these 
as I do, prosodic stress will probably 
fall on husband in examples 1, 3, 7, and 
8, but respectively on scene, ladder, neck, 
accident, irresponsible, and jail in the 
remaining six examples. This play of 
prosodic stress is clearly not due to 
chance. Is there a pattern? 

The predicates in 3 and 8 are logically 
only repetitions of the initial question 
‘why’—the answer could have been Her 
husband is why, or just Her husband, 
with no loss of information. The predi- 
cates in 1 and 7 are different—they do 
give some information. The information 
that they give, however, is of a hack- 
neyed sort—sickness and death are major 
causes of absenteeism, and one or the 
other could almost be expected as an 
excuse for absence. The real information 
lies in the identity of the person who was 
sick or who died. We sometimes show this 
primacy by splitting an answer into 
two parts: Her husband: he’s sick. We 
can say that the prosodic stress in these 
four examples marks the ‘“‘point”’ of the 
sentence, where there is the greatest 
concentration of information, that which 
the hearer would be least likely to infer 
without being told. 

The remaining predicates all relate 
to some occurrence which is out of the 
ordinary—making a scene, falling off a 
ladder, landing in jail, etc. The point 
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where information is concentrated there- 
fore shifts—‘husband’ is easier for the 
hearer to infer than is ‘fell off a ladder,’ 
and prosodic stress now moves away 
from the relatively to-be-expected ‘hus- 
band’ to the relatively not-to-be-ex- 
pected ‘fell off a ladder.’ Note that 
within this latter element it is again the 
least-to-be-expected part that gets the 
stress—ladder rather than fell. Wheels 
within wheels. 

Let me emphasize the “probably” that 
I used above. Prosodic stress does not 
HAVE to fall as I have described it. The 
heart of the matter is this very freedom 
to fall now here, now there, with the 
speaker’s attitude determining where it 
will fall. A mechanical rule demands 
that we predict directly where it will 
fall. A functional rule predicts indirectly: 
it will fall here, or there, 1F the meaning 
is such-and-such; instead of automatism, 
we have a meaning. Unfortunately, in 
order to demonstrate the argument I 
must choose examples where the attitude 
would be normally one or the other, 
lest the dual possibility (with unrealized 
change of attitude on the part of the 
reader) suggest that it makes no differ- 
ence. So let us look at another example, 
where in place of ‘husband’ (a fairly 
common thing to have around) we find a 
more unusual subject: 11. A little boy 
playing in her yard got hurt. Most likely 
now the stress will fall on boy. But if the 
predicate is changed to broke his leg or 
got badly hurt, the heaviest stress will 
probably move to the predicate (more 
likely with the relatively uncommon 
broke his leg than with the relatively 
common reference to being hurt in any 
degree). The speaker is nevertheless at 
liberty to stress what seems most perti- 
nent—boy if his presence on the scene 
is felt to be the precipitating cause, 
yard if being THERE was most responsible, 
or leg if the nature of the mishap was 
the primary cause of the trouble. Or all 
three may be stressed in proportion to 
their relevance as contributing causes 
(rarely, however, are all equally stressed). 


This reasoning may seem no more than 
a fancy way of expressing a truism, that 
“‘what is felt to be important is stressed.” 
What it adds, however, is a more careful 
definition of importance: that which is 
most pertinent, which is felt to answer 
the question uppermost in the mind of 
speaker and hearer, that which, in short, 
I have termed “information-point.” In 
Her hisband is sick the sickness is surely 
felt to be as important as anything else 
in causing the trouble, but ‘husband’ is 
more important in that it suggests to 
the hearer the wife’s responsibility 
toward her husband as well as his mere 
state of health: stressing husband pictures 
‘husband’ in the light of all that he 
represents under the circumstances. 

A caution is probably necessary at this 
point lest in trying himself on the alterna- 
tion of stresses the reader be trapped by a 
peculiar type of stress with a restricted 
meaning. In example 7 the stress on 
husband may suggest ‘her husband rather 
than her brother.’ This “rather” type 
of stress, usually called ‘“contrastive”’ 
(Curme calls it ‘‘distinguishing”’), is the 
one of which we make the readiest con- 
scious use and which therefore suggests 
itself strongly to our minds whenever 
we deliberately move a stress from one 
position to another. The “‘rather’’ stress 
is included here, but is not the broader 
sort specifically intended. How it is 
included may be tested by stressing 
husband in example 4: immediately one 
infers ‘her husband rather than someone 
else,’ and the de-stressed fell off a ladder 
tells us that falling off a ladder has 
already been discussed and hence is not 
informative. Prosodic stress differentiates 
the two as before. But in Her husband is 
sick the stress is not necessarily a “rather” 
stress—sickness need not have been 
mentioned before; it is not necessarily 
uninformative, but just Less informative. 

English prosodic stress behaves in the 
same manner with possessive plus gerund: 
12. It was her hisband’s being sick. 13. 
It was her husband’s breaking his lég. 
But if in place of a gerund we have an 
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ordinary noun, the function of the stress 
is partly altered: 14. Jt was her hisband’s 
fault. 15. It was her hisband’s respon- 
sibility. 16. It was her husband’s dcecident. 
17. It was her husband’s tnjury. In 14 and 
15 the implication is as in 3 and 8, where 
the predicate contained no information 
at all. But unlike the remaining examples 
of the first set, where stress marked a 
relatively more informative element over 
a relatively less informative element, if 
we now try to shift the stress to husband 
in examples 16 and 17 we get the “‘rather”’ 
implication again—i.e., the de-stressed 
part contains no information. In other 
words, when the noun is an ordinary 
noun and not a gerund, if it is de-stressed 
it becomes a “resumptive”’—ZJt was her 
hisband’s injury means his rather than 
someone’s else, and ‘injury’ has already 
been mentioned or implied. This curious 
difference between nouns and verbal 
nouns points to the latter as more truly 
predicative, and perhaps fortifies the 
speech instinct that sometimes prefers 
It was her husband being sick to the same 
expression with possessive hzisband’s. 
Since the gerund construction most often 
goes into Spanish as a clause, it is perti- 
nent to note that the play of prosodic 
stress is the same as with complete 
sentences. 

The Spanish analogy is fairly clear- 
cut; Spanish utilizes both stress and 
position, normally in concert: Estd 
enfermo su marido makes ‘husband’ the 
information-point; Su marido estd en- 
fermo makes ‘ill’ the information-point. 
Su marido se cayé de una escalera makes 
‘fall from a ladder’ the information 
point, and the reverse order, Se cayé 
de una escalera su marido, would be 
unusual in this context. 

The resources of Spanish are, of course, 
greater. Whereas in English we are 
limited to Her husband is sick and Her 
husband is sick, in Spanish, with two 
variables, we have Su marido estid 
enfermo, Su marido estd enfermo, Estd 
enfermo su marido, and Estd enfermo su 
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marido. The freedom in Spanish to put 
a less-stressed element either before or 
after the information-point makes it 
possible to achieve three degrees of 
informativeness: the point, which is the 
most, what precedes the point, which is 
next-to-most, and what follows the 
point, which is least. Thus Su marido 
estd enfermo would more likely be spoken 
by someone on familiar terms with his 
interlocutor, both knowing the husband’s 
potentiality for interference, whence ‘is 
ill’ is least informative; while Estd 
enfermo su marido would more likely be 
spoken by someone having no com- 
munity of knowledge with his inter- 
locutor, whence ‘is ill’ becomes more 
informative. 

A practical rule would probably have 
to limit itself to a two-stage contrast 
rather than a three-stage one. Our stu- 
dents must know if it is incorrect or 
unusual in a context to say Un policia 
aparecié rather than Aparecié un policia; 
but the difference between ‘somewhat 
more’ and ‘somewhat less’ can be post- 
poned to the later, we hope, direct 
absorption of patterns frequently used. 
It is sufficient, then, to tell them to 
consider whether subject or predicate 
has the louder stress in English, and place 
at the end of the Spanish sentence 
whichever one has it, keeping the stress 
there. This can be made a mechanical 
rule as far as they are concerned. My 
lengthy explanations were merely in- 
tended to show the reason why. 

I offer a few more examples (in suf- 
ficient context to predispose the position 
of stress) as a test of the rule: 

18. We chatted for an hour, but then 
the trdin arrived and I had to leave. This 
is the kind of phrase that causes the 
most trouble, and is most often included 
in textbooks; English stress tells us that 
the translation is llegé el tren. But if 
perchance the conversation had revolved 
about ‘train,’ so that reference to it was 
expected and the arrival was the in- 
formation-point, then prosodic stress 
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would be on arrived and the translation 
would be El tren llegé. 

19. My work is continually being 
interrupted when the télephone rings. 
Obviously ‘telephone’ and not ‘rings’ is 
the information-point (how else can a 
telephone interfere?). Suena el teléfono. 
But if the English sentence had been 
The telephone rings, it doesn’t buzz, we 
would have El teléfono suena. 

20. The children’s little exploration 
was spoiled when a policeman showed up. 
Aparecié un policta. 

21. The picnic was over as soon as the 
rdin started to fall. Empezé a caer la 
Thuvia 


22. It had been threatening rain all 
day, but it wasn’t until the rain started to 
fall that we had to leave for home. La 
lluvia empezé a caer.* 

23. I don’t know a bearing from a 
petcock, but the mechanic said we had 
been stalled because the carburétor was 
out of order. Estaba descompuesto el 
carburador. 

24. I couldn’t use the hammer because 
the hdndle broke. Se rompio el mango. 

25. She had to call off her date because 
her méther came. Vino su madre. 

26. I’ll have to call off our date because 
my mother would be put dut about it. Mi 
madre Uevaria un disgusto. 

27. The fighting will be over as soon 
as a truce is signed. Se firme una tregua. 

28. They’ve been talking truce for two 
years, but I won’t believe anything until 
the truce is signed. La tregua se firme. 

29. How did I know? Geérge told me. 
Melo dijo Jorge. 

30. How did I know it would be done? 
George gave me his wérd. Jorge me dié su 
palabra. 

31. I don’t know what George does, 
but John wérks. Juan trabaja. There 
would be virtually no chance of reversing 
this; English stresses both words, show- 
ing that both are informative though 
works is more so, and Spanish conse- 
quently falls back on pre-stress for next- 
to-most informative.‘ 
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32. This number is Mary’s, but in a 
moment Jéhn will be singing. Cantard 
Juan. 

The mystery of the reflexive is at least 
partly cleared up by the information- 
point principle. The reflexive “usually 
precedes” (usually!) because it is usually 
(usually!) indefinite, less informative 
than the actor (logical object), as hap- 
pens in 34 and 36 below, but when as in 
35 the reflexive provides the major 
information, it follows: 

33. After the interrogation the thief 
conféssed. El ladrén confesd. 

34. A thiéf was caught. Se cogid un 
ladrén. 

35. Why can’t we use paper to plug 
it?—Because paper tedrs. El papel se 
rasga. 

36. Why did you throw your letter 
away?—Because the pdper tore. Se rasgé 
el papel.’ 

If the rule of longest-element-last is 
statistically more true than false it is 
because longer elements in a sentence are 
more likely to be freighted with informa- 
tion. They tend to go last because they 
tend to be more informative, not because 
they are long. 


NOTES 


1 Spanish Syntax List, §1.6. 

*The theoretical ‘background of these com- 
ments ap in two articles, “Linear 
Modification,” PMLA, LXVII (1952), 1117- 
1144, and ‘Meaningful Sentence Order in 
Spanish,” to appear in Rodolfo Oroz memorial 
volume, Universidad de Chile. I have inten- 
tionally excluded interrogative and certain 
other special types of utterance which pose 
problems of their own, though in the main 
following similar lines. 

* It is worth repeating that different shadings 
are possible. Take examples 19 and 22. In 19 
the Spanish ‘post-stress for least information’ 
makes possible an implication of disgust that 
English has to achieve by other means: El te- 
léfono suena is like saying it would in English, 
or like The confounded telephone has to go and 
ring. In 22 we can imagine a pessimistic circus 
manager who says disgustedly, “We had 
everything ready, and then the réin started to 
fall”: La Uuvia empezé a caer (‘the réin—it did 
just what I expected’). The other means that 
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English draws upon include inverted sentences 
with initial adverbs. In 16 we might find 
along came the tréin, whereby came can be 
given the same prominence as in Spanish. In 
17, I’m working, and there goes the phéne. In 
18, up popped a policeman. In 20, down came the 
réin. In 30, I had a solemn promise from Geérge. 
As usual, we find parallels to the Spanish, but 
they are unsystematic. 

* Where Spanish has its three-stage contrast in 
position, enabling it to point up an unin- 
formative resumptive by putting it after, 
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English has the recourse of an intonation that 
rarely appears in Spanish, and which would 
enable it, if the rigid sentence-order stereotype 
did not forbid, to reverse this sentence. We 
can illustrate by altering the wording some- 
what: ‘“‘I don’t know what we can get from 
George, but we can get work from John.”’ Here 
John has rising-falling-rising intonation (see 
T. Navarro, Entonacién espafiola, Hispanic 
Institute, 1944, p. 71, for rarity in Spanish). 

5 I was helped by my colleague Dr. Laudelino 
Moreno in working out these comparisons. 




















ARGENTINE LITERATURE TODAY 


Ropert G. Meap Jr. 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 


No other literature in the Spanish 
world today can boast a production as 
richly varied and prolific as that of 
contemporary Argentina. The roots which 
make this flourishing situation possible 
may be traced back to 1830, a date which 
marks the beginning of Argentine literary 
independence from Spain and the intro- 
duction of a cosmopolitan intellectual 
climate which has been sustained ever 
since. It was in that year that the youth- 
ful Esteban Echeverria returned from 
France with a brand from the Romantic 
bonfire and introduced the liberal ideals 
of the new literature direct from Paris. 
As the century progressed, other Argen- 
tine writers—notably Sarmiento—con- 
tinued to advocate breaking the historic 
social, economic, and literary ties which 
bound the country to Spain and what 
they considered its backward colonial 
heritage, and establishing closer relations 
with the more progressive modern na- 
tions. Although the United States served 
as the model for their political programs, 
their ideas concerning history and their 
literary development may be traced to 
France. As a result, such a strong literary 
affinity developed with the latter country 
that it is no great exaggeration to say 
that French Realism, Naturalism, and 
Symbolism fell on more fertile ground in 
Argentina than almost anywhere else. 

An important exception to this per- 
vasive French influence, however, and an 
indication of the ever present, deep- 
seated nationalism of the Argentine 
character, was the development of the 
indigenous gaucho epic during the last 
three decades of the century. This 
poetry, which glorified the free and 
primitive life of the national folk-hero, 
took its origin in a combination of ele- 
ments from native and Spanish tradition, 
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and was not in the least influenced by 
French models. 

By the beginning of the twentieth 
century there were definite signs of 
literary maturity in Argentina and the 
other Hispanic American nations which 
witnessed the development of the moder- 
nista movement, a type of pure literature 
which, although it owed much to the 
Romantic heritage, the Parnasse, and 
Symbolism in both theme and form, is 
today generally recognized as the first 
original literary contribution of Latin 
America to world literature. 

The figures who dominate Argentine 
belles-lettres at present are chiefly those 
who were born in the first two decades 
of the century and whose work has 
become known since 1920. This means 
that the earliest generation of contempo- 
rary writers appeared toward the end of 
World War I, at a time when modernismo 
(exemplified by the poets Leopoldo 
Lugones and Leopoldo Diaz and the 
novelist Enrique Larreta) and Realism 
(in the person of the novelist Roberto 
Payré) shared literary hegemony with 
the work of a younger group nurtured on 
modernismo, but which preferred the 
European literature of the day. By 1920, 
however, modernismo and indeed Realism 
were waning, and writers such as Lugones 
and Payré were sustained principally 
by the reputations they had established 
in former years. The younger group, 
constituting a transition between moder- 
nismo and the type of literature which 
was to predominate after 1920, counted 
such outstanding figures as the poets 
Baldomero Fernandez Moreno and Al- 
fonsina Storni, the novelists Manuel 
G4lvez and Ricardo Giiiraldes, and the 
poet and essayist Ezequiel Martinez 
Estrada. It is with this background in 
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mind that we must consider the develop- 
ment of present-day literature in Argen- 
tina. For the sake of clarity and brevity 
it will be convenient to divide the con- 
temporary writers into three generations 
whose birth-dates are separated by ten- 
year intervals, beginning with ca. 1900. 
The first post-war generation in Argen- 
tina shared the cynicism and spiritual 
disillusionment of writers throughout 
the world. Iconoclasts, intent on breaking 
completely with the past, anti-modernista, 
anti-realist, these young writers were 
sensitive and sympathetic to the cur- 
rents of literary extremism found in 
France and Italy, and many of them 
passed through a cycle of experimental 
ismos (dadaismo, expresionismo, sur- 
realismo, vanguardismo, ultratsmo and 
creacionismo). Their work came to be 
known as the “literatura de vanguardia,”’ 
characterized by “la nueva sensibilidad.”’ 
Their ideal was an antirational, anti- 
academic, and often corrosively ironic 
literature concerned principally with the 
subconscious; their means: novelty and 
audacity in theme and form and a radical 
renovation of poetic language—especially 
through free verse and the use (and 
abuse) of the fantastic metaphor or 
metdfora disparatada. During the first 
years of rebellion and anarchy the 
writings of this generation appeared 
largely in obscure and short-lived reviews, 
but beginning in 1924 there was published 
Martin Fierro (named after the greatest 
of the gaucho epics), a journal which 
printed contributions from most of the 
generation until its demise in 1927.! 
The acknowledged leader of the Martin 
Fierro group came to be Jorge Luis 
Borges, today one of the outstanding 
literary figures of Spanish America, 
despite the fact that his intellectual 
subtlety and minor-key lyricism keep 
him from mass popularity. Although 
he had lived in Europe and had studied 
German Expressionism in its original 
sources before anyone else in the Spanish 
world, Borges returned to Argentina in 
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1921 a confirmed nationalist in literature. 
Rejecting the traditional deference to 
French models, he sought what many 
other Ibero-American writers have 
searched for—an autochthonous artistic 
expression—and found it, as did others of 
the group, in Argentine Criollismo, an 
idealized version of the national reality, 
inspired by the Argentine milieu and 
historic and patriotic sentiment. Borges 
previously had scored a succés d’estime 
with his Fervor de Buenos Aires (1923), 
a collection of poems in which he tried 
to communicate the poetic reality of the 
streets and barrios of the sprawling 
capital. 

This vanguardista generation had its 
feuds and factions too, with a cleavage 
determined mainly along the lines of 
political and social thought. Taking 
their names from two contrasting streets 
in Buenos Aires, the Florida or “high- 
brow” faction (Borges, Eduardo Mallea, 
Leopoldo Marechal, Francisco Luis Ber- 
ndrdez and others), frivolous, cosmopoli- 
tan in taste, scanned the latest develop- 
ments on the European literary scene 
while the Boedo or “low-brow” group 
(Leénidas Barletta, Elias Castelnuovo, 
Alvaro Yunque, etc.) were social realists, 
oriented to the left politically and inter- 
ested mainly in the problems of the 
Argentine workingman.® 

As the years passed, the early excesses 
and extremism of the vanguardistas were 
followed by a return to more normal 
syntax and a refinement of style, and 
today the following list is representative 
of those in the generation who have 
established a place for themselves: poetry: 
Borges, Berndrdez, Marechal, Norah 
Lange,‘ Conrado Nalé Roxlo,’ Ricardo 
E. Molinari; novel: Mallea, Enrique 
Amorim; short story: Borges, Arturo 
Cancela; drama: Samuel Eichelbaum, 
Nalé Roxlo; essay: Borges.*® 

The next generation—born ca. 1910— 
was quickly baptized by one of its own 
poets with the name “novisima genera- 
cién.’” Adolescents during the early 
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years of the vanguardistas, these writers 
recoiled from the excesses of the earlier 
generation, although they strongly shared 
the desire of their predecessors to express 
themselves in a poetic, highly imagina- 
tive style. Thus, when their work began 
to appear in the thirties it was char- 
acterized by a greater sincerity of purpose 
and a fuller awareness of and respect for 
beauty of form than was the case with 
the previous generation. Perhaps the 
most notable contribution of the members 
of this group has been their innovation in 
the novella and short story forms. Well 
read in the same European sources as 
Borges (Proust, Joyce, Chesterton, Wells, 
Woolf, Kafka and Giraudoux), although 
not directly influenced by him, and less 
sensitive to French than to British 
writers, they have developed a narrative 
in poetic prose, lyrical in expression and 
pervaded by a preoccupation with meta- 
physical questions, especially the problem 
of time. In so doing, they have established 
a school different in its orientation from 
the dominant realism which stil) char- 
acterizes most fiction written in the 
Spanish world. Borges, because of his 
literary stature, is the recognized leader 
of these cuentistas fanidsticos* but Enrique 
Anderson Imbert has achieved increasing 
prominence in the genre. In his novel 
Vigilia, awarded the Municipal Prize of 
Buenos Aires in 1934, he attempted to 
communicate only the lyrical moments of 
the protagonist’s experience and later, 
deepening and widening the poetic and 
imaginative features of Vigilia, he wrote 
Las pruebas del caos (short stories, 1946) 
and the novelette Fuga (1951). Outstand- 
ing among the “novisima generacién” 
in the novel and short story are: Anderson 
Imbert, Silvina Ocampo, Carmen Gan- 
dara, Ernesto Sabato, Manuel Peyrou, 
Adolfo Bioy Casares,® José Bianco, 
Bernardo Verbitsky, Augusto Mario 
Delfino; in the essay: Anderson Imbert, 
Anfbal Sanchez Reulet, SAbato; in poetry: 
Vicente Barbieri, César Tiempo, Silvina 
Ocampo; in drama: Tiempo. 


The third generation—those writers 
born ca. 1920—is only now beginning to 
establish itself firmly on the literary 
scene and it is probably too early to 
attempt an analysis of the ideals of its 
members (chiefly poets) or to seek any 
dominant theme in their work.’® In the 
mid-thirties Enrique Molina and Miguel 
Angel Gémez, steeped in the Spanish 
poetry of Federico Garcia Lorca, Rafael 
Alberti, and Luis Cernuda, issued a 
rallying-call to all poets ‘‘not in sympathy 
with the generation of Borges,” and this 
event may mark the earliest beginnings 
of the generation and serve to give some 
idea of its orientation. Their first poems 
appeared in Nosotros and in smaller 
reviews, and later La Nacién opened its 
literary supplement to them and plaudits 
were received from critics abroad: Alfonso 
Reyes in Mexico and Federico de Onis 
and Archibald MacLeish in the United 
States." Outstanding in this generation 
presently is Juan Rodolfo Wilcock; other 
poets and cuentistas who have some 
reputation would include: Daniel Devoto, 
César Ferndndez Moreno, Enrique Mo- 
lina, Olga Orozco, Julio Cortaézar, H. A. 
Murena and Maria Elena Walsh. 

Literary activity in recent years has 
also been intensified in other aspects 
than those which already have been 
discussed. Buenos Aires has become the 
center of theatrical activity in Spanish 
America during the last thirty years, 
and the Spanish dramatists-in-exile Ja- 
cinto Grau and Alejandro Casona are 
sharing the stage with native playwrights. 
Foreign writers, especially French, Italian 
American and British, are being read 
and translated in increasing numbers 
and the capital’s publishing houses have 
enjoyed an unprecedented demand for 
both national and foreign books. Criticism, 
so long anemic in much of Spanish 
America, has entered into a lively phase 
in Argentina. The literary journal 
Nosotros, established early in the cen- 
tury by Alfredo Bianchi, served during 
its long existence (it ceased publication 
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1943) not only to disseminate the work 
of new and lesser-known writers but also 
as a sounding-board for numerous critics 
and historians of national and foreign 
letters. Other reviews were founded 
(principally in Buenos Aires but some in 
the provinces) and today the laudable 
tradition of Nosotros is being successfully 
continued by Victoria Ocampo’s Sur, 
one of the two or three top intellectual 
periodicals in the Spanish-speaking world, 
which celebrated its twentieth anniver- 
sary in 1951. Short-lived though it was, 
Realidad, founded by the eminent phi- 
losopher Francisco Romero, made a 
valuable contribution to national culture 
from 1947 to 1949. And the literary 
supplements of the great national dailies 
La Prensa and La Nacién became tradi- 
tional throughout the Spanish countries 
for their broad coverage of national and 
foreign literature. 

Indeed, so rich and varied is the intel- 
lectual life, so diverse are the contro- 
versies carried on in the pages of reviews 
and journals and so violent the discus- 
sions of such problems as the capital vs. 
the provinces in literature, that one is 
constantly reminded of the parallel with 
the Parisian literary world. A clue to the 
cosmopolitan outlook which distinguishes 
the present-day Argentine intelligentsia 
may be gained from a glance at the names 
of a few of the foreign contributors to 
Sur during the last two decades: Heideg- 
ger, Hesse, Sartre, Camus, Bernanos, 
Maritain, Unamuno, Ortega y Gasset, 
Lawrence, Joyce, Shaw, Croce, Santa- 
yana, Jung, Faulkner, Cummings and 
Thurber. And it is further notable that 
Argentina was one of the first (if not 
actually the first) countries outside of 
France in which the significance of 
Existentialism began to be appreciated. 

Needless to say, the thriving state of 
Argentine literature today is due in no 
small part to the country’s traditional 
freedom of thought. After the fall of the 
dictator Juan Manuel de Rosas in 1852, 
that freedom was not seriously threatened 


until the advent of Perén, who has dom- 
inated the country since the 1943 Revolu- 
tion. What the full impact of Perén on 
Argentina’s intellectual life will be no one 
can predict at present. But there are 
already certain indications that his regime 
will not exert a very beneficial effect on 
the national literary development. Perén, 
whose thought and policy are often similar 
to those of Franco, is interested pri- 
marily in controlling mass-communica- 
tion media to broaden and stabilize the 
base of his government. Franco, in carry- 
ing out his domination of national 
thought, has brought a state of extremely 
restricted development to Spanish liter- 
ature. Perén, in the long run, may con- 
ceivably do the same thing in Argentina. 
His liquidation of La Prensa is certainly 
a step in that direction, in addition to 
causing a serious loss to the Spanish 
American literary world. The fact that 
independent journals are faced with in- 
creased production costs and other dif- 
ficulties is not without significance, when 
it is recalled that the present regime has 
the power of life or death over every 
publisher through its control of taxation, 
paper supply, and the cost of labor. And 
in view of the political awareness and 
moral integrity of so many Argentine 
writers, it is not surprising to find that 
scarcely one of those mentioned here 
has become a peronista, while not a few 
have gone into voluntary exile. Fortu- 
nately, however, most writers have not 
yet been forced to make a clear-cut de- 
cision vis-d-vis Perén.” But even should 
they never be faced with such a decision, 
there can be no doubt that for a variety 
of reasons Perén’s eclipse would meet 
with their overwhelming approval. 


NOTES 


1 For an excellent recent article dealing with 
the founding and history of this influential 
journal, see Vera F. Beck, ‘‘La revista Martin 
Fierro: Rememoracién de su XXV aniversa- 
rio,” in Revista hispénica moderna, XVI 
(1950), 133-141. 

? Borges’ poetry is studied in an article by 
Ruth L. Conzelman Simms, ‘‘Un vistazo a la 
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poesia de Jorge Luis Borges,” in Hispania, 
XXXV (1952), 415-418. 

+ Alvaro Yunque’s La literatura social en la 
Argentina (Buenos Aires, 1941), a history of 
Argentine literature from the Boedo viewpoint, 
contains a short chapter on the feud between 
the two factions, pp. 324-327. 

4 This vanguardista poetess, friend and disciple 
of Borges, is the subject of Helena Percas’ 
article ‘‘Norah Lange y su poesia’”’ in Hispania, 
XXXVI (1953), 79-84. 

‘Ruth C. Gillespie is the author of an 
interesting study of Nalé Roxlo, ‘Conrado 
Nalé Roxlo: Poet and Humorist,’’ Hispania, 
XXXVI (1953), 71-75. She is also co-editor of 
a text-edition of his play, Una viuda dificil, 
just published (1953) by W. W. Norton and 
Co. 

* Borges’ latest collection of essays, Otras 
inquisiciones, published by Sur in 1952, includes 
his writings of the past fifteen years on philo- 
sophical, social, political, and _ literary 
problems. The book exemplifies the incisive, 
clear prose style of the author, his wide- 
ranging mind, his astonishing erudition, and 
his delight in the amazing and paradoxical 
aspects of human life and thought. 

7 For an opinion of this generation by one of its 
own members, see my ‘Entrevista con Enrique 
Anderson Imbert’? in Estudios (Duquesne 
University), No. 5, Diciembre 1952, pp. 3-9. 

8 Ficciones (Buenos Aires, 1944) is an excellent 
example of Borges’ cuentos. An anthology of 


fourteen ‘‘stories’’ filled with symbolism and, 
in some cases, prolonged metaphors rather than 
stories, they are well-titled, for in them 
Borges forsakes logic for fantasy and meta- 
physical conundrums. Reaction to them will 
of course vary, but there is no doubt that these 
cuentos exercise a certain intellectual fascina- 
tion on many readers. 

® Two of Bioy Casares’ best-known books are 
La invencién de Morel (Buenos Aires, 1940), a 
short novel, and La trama celeste (Buenos 
Aires, 1948), a collection of novelettes. His 
work is reminiscent of that of Borges, whom he 
admires, but his style is perceptibly different. 
‘© Romualdo Brughetti has written a general 
appreciation of this newest generation in 
‘‘La generacién literaria argentina de 1940,” 
Cuadernos Americanos, XI, 3 (mayo-junio 
1952), 261-281. 

For a fine, although now somewhat dated, 
survey of this generation see César Ferndndez 
Moreno, “Informe sobre la nueva poesia 
argentina,”’ in Nosotros, XXIII (1943), 71-93. 
1% Perén, on the other hand, seems to have 
decided to move directly against Argentina’s 
writers. The arrest of some 200 of the coun- 
try’s leading intellectuals in the Spring of 
1953, announced after the present article was 
written, is the subject of a letter by Waldo 
Frank printed in the New York Times of 
June 14, 1953. Among those mentioned in this 
article who were arrested are Victoria Ocam- 
po, Francisco Romero, and Jorge Luis Borges. 








BUENOS AIRES IN THE POETRY OF JORGE LUIS BORGES 


James C. McKEGNEY 
University of Washington 


There is a marked unity of sentiment 
and of poetic form throughout the three 
volumes of Jorge Luis Borges’ poetry: 
Fervor de Buenos Aires (1923), Luna de 
enfrente (1925), and Cuaderno San Martin 
(1929). In these three volumes, he lends 
unity to his work by a poetic geography 
of Buenos Aires, in which the streets, 
squares, and houses of the city are recast 
to draw a dim outline suggestive of the 
city in the late nineteenth century. 

Against the background of the great 
Argentine city, the birthplace and abid- 
ing love of the poet, are reflected Borges’ 
ideas about life and destiny, ideas ex- 
pressed sometimes distinctly, sometimes 
vaguely and indirectly. For him, the 
true, living spirit of Buenos Aires is con- 
tained in the simple, old-fashioned sub- 
urban home, located on a street un- 
spoiled by material progress. From the 
patio of this home, he can gaze at the 
free, open sky, the same sky which covers 
the limitless Pampa. 

The beauty he sees in both Buenos 
Aires and the Pampa is one of recollec- 
tion, not of actuality, and while he does 
deal with places which form or formed a 
part of the Argentine scene, they acquire 
an imaginary existence through his 
creative power. Borges creates a unified 
poetic world, expressing the personality 
of a modern inhabitant of Buenos Aires, 
whose nostalgia for the recent past 
prompts him to capture the innate 
poetry of the city of his childhood. In the 
apparent simplicity of his lines, there is 
revealed the complex personality of a man 
who knows his country thoroughly and 
yet retreats from contact with its present. 

Borges was born in Buenos Aires in 
1899, of wealthy parents. On his return 
to Buenos Aires, after being educated in 
Switzerland, and living in Spain until 
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1921, Borges’ personal charm and tact, 
acute intelligence and solid culture 
enabled him, despite his youth, to play 
the leading role in the development of the 
literary publications, Prisma, Proa, and 
Inicial. He was already well versed in 
the Latin, German, and English languages 
and literatures, and knew thoroughly the 
classics of his own language, both Pen- 
insular and Argentine. After his return 
from Europe, he was caught by the spell 
of his native city, which he had almost 
forgotten during his absence, and which 
suggested to him a new, richer form of 
ultraismo,! more personal than that of 
Spain. His poetry was purged of its ex- 
cessive use of images, and he adopted the 
simple style which was to appear in his 
first volume, Fervor de Buenos Aires. 
His immense intellectual curiosity has 
given his an extremely diversified erudi- 
tion. His writings, both classical and 
modern, have a strong strain of Argentine 
national sentiment throughout. 

The Pampa is Borges’ ideal country, 
the Pampa of gaucho days, when heroic 
men enjoyed untrammelled freedom. It 
is the Pampa which flashes upon the mind 
of the poet, as he sits in the patio of his 
old-fashioned house. The high walls of 
the new houses hem in the sky, curtailing 
its expansion and depriving the city 
dweller of his liberty. Only in the old 
unhurried suburbs does there linger some 
vestige of the charm and romance of the 
late nineteenth century. 

In a community of grocery stores, 
painted pink, in the fashion of the nine- 
teenth century, quiet streets and squares, 
cemeteries, and wakes by the dead, 
Borges feels at ease. Without ever losing 
touch with this reality, he ponders on 
the meaning of life, and through the 
medium of these familiar objects and 
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places, presents his interpretation of the 
infinite. 

His mood is always one of unhurried 
contemplation. He walks about the old 
suburbs of the city, letting his imagina- 
tion make what it will of the magical 
effect of the evening light upon the streets 
and houses. He has no message to preach, 
no recriminations to utter. Though he 
regrets the passing of the romantic era, 
he blames no one for it. He is content to 
create a purely personal world. 

With regard to the content of his poems, 
Borges states that it is of contemporary 
Buenos Aires that he writes, not of the 
past or of the future. Yet the city that 
he describes is not the bustling, highly- 
commercialized Buenos Aires of 1923; it 
is a charming settlement of old-fashioned 
streets, unhurried squares, and old houses 
with patios. This city is more like the 
Buenos Aires of the late nineteenth 
century than the metropolis in which he 
actually lives. 

To create visions of Argentina in times 
past, Borges has successfully employed 
an evocative technique. Evocation is the 
summing up of a world of different sensa- 
tions, usually visual, by the association 
with one original sensation, in Borges, 
often auditive. 

Almost his entire poetic output is about 
a city that is his own personal creation. 
Such is the skill of Borges that this imagi- 
nary city really lives and breathes in his 
work. There are, however, a few poems 
in which the city is portrayed as it really 
does exist. Such poems deal, usually, with 
the most unpleasant side of present day 
Buenos Aires, as in “El paseo de Julio’’: 
Juro que no por deliberacién he vuelto a la 

calle 
de alta recova repetida como un espejo, 
de = con la trenza de carne de los Co- 
es, 


de prostitucién encubierta por lo més distinto; 
la misica. 


Barrio con lucidez de pesadilla al pie de los 
otros, 

tus espejos curvos denuncian el lado de feal- 
dad de las caras, 


tu noche calentada en lupanares pende de la 
ciudad.? 


Here the tawdry, raucous atmosphere of 
the red-light district enhances, by con- 
trast, the peaceful tranquility of the old 
suburbs. 

The ugliness of the new sections of the 
city is emphasized in a poem, “El sur,” 
as the poet describes the sordidness of 
the slums of the southern section, through 
which he passes in the train. The dull, 
tedious existence of those who live in this 
industrial area elicits sympathy from 
Borges, who is repelled by the thought of 
having a home in such a place: 


Semejantes a ejércitos 

por aqu{ discurren los trenes 
evidenciando con rudo herraje oficioso 
la inmévil pobreria de las casas 
polvorientas de tedio (p. 59). 


The way in which the past few years have 
changed the peaceful countryside into 
this ugly maze of streets is described in 
“Caminata.” As Borges walks through 
the streets, there comes to him a breath 
of Pampa air, carrying with its memories 
of the days before the city had encroached 
upon the open plain. He thinks of the 
“quintas,”’ small farms on the outskirts 
of Buenos Aires, partly within the city 
limits, which are a combination of Pampa 
and city: 


La brisa trae corazonadas de campo, 
recuerdos de los 4lamos, dulzuras de las quin- 


tas, 
que harén temblar bajo rigideces de asfalto 
la detenida tierra viva 
que sin tregua de huertas capaciosas 
se esté muriendo hundida 
por el apretén del caserfo incontable (p. 46). 


When he wishes, Borges can see his city 
as it actually is, but his preference is de- 
cidedly for the ghost city which he has 
created out of memories of the early years 
of the century and his childhood, and the 
literature of the late nineteenth century. 
His heart is stirred by the city of Monte- 
video, because it is, still, the way Buenos 
Aires used to be: 
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Eres el Buenos Aires que tuvimos, el que en 
los afios se alejé quietamente. 

Eres remansada y clara en la tarde como el 
recuerdo de una lisa amistad. 

E] carifio brota en tus piedras como un pastito 
humilde. 

Eres nuestra y fiestera, como la estrella que 
duplican las aguas. 

Puerta falsa en el tiempo, tus calles miran el 
pasado mds leve (p. 91). 


The affectionate diminutive, ‘‘pastito,” 
meaning a small piece of grazing land, is 
typically Rioplatense, and lends a special 
touch of intimacy to the poem, while 
“puerta falsa on el tiempo” makes it 
clear that Borges knows that the peaceful 
atmosphere of Montevideo is an anach- 
ronism. 

Borges’ strong consciousness of Argen- 
tina’s past independence and glory can 
be observed in many of his poems. There 
is a nostalgia for the happy days when 
his home suburb, Palermo, was on the 
outskirts of the city, and when there were 
no unsightly buildings to interfere with 
one’s view of the neighbouring quintas: 


Esta es una elegia 

de cuando los portones de Palermo hacfan 
sombra 

y el sur era de carros y el norte era de quintas 


(p. 123). 


The past is, for him, an heroic period in 
Argentine history, when the greatest 
danger for the settler lay in attacks by 
hostile Indians, not in the insidious in- 
filtration of mercantilization and in- 
dustrious immigrants; when the Pampa 
had not yielded to the plough and the 
reaper: 

Vi la Pampa cansada 

que antes horrorizaron los malones 


y hoy apaciguan en quietud maciza las parvas 
(p. 41). 


The city is centred in the patio. From 
here, the poet dreams of his city. The 
freedom of the open Pampa is evoked by 
gazing from the patio at the sky, the same 
sky which covers the plains. This freedom 
has disappeared as the cultivator and 
the thresher have replaced the gaucho 
and his horse. While in the patio, he 
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hears a bucolic strain on the guitar, which 
evokes an image of the plains. He sees 
the limitless sky, armfuls of it, above a 
little handful of pasture land, in the midst 
of the only place on earth where God can 
stride at his ease, with plenty of room in 
which to move. This poem contains many 
of the most familiar features of Borges’ 
poetry. It is probably one of his best 
examples of evocation; it contains the 
symbol of the patio, and conveys the 
idea of love of the unspoiled Pampa, 
through the use of such expressions as 
“manojito de pasto.” This typically 
Argentine expression, in homely and 
colloquial speech, acquires an emotional 
value through the use of an affectionate 
diminutive: 


LA GUITARRA 


He mirado la Pampa 

desde el traspatio de una casa de Buenos 
Aires. 

Cuando entré no la vi. 

Estaba acurrucada 

en lo profundo de una brusca guitarra. 

Sélo se desmelenéd 

al entreverar la diestra las cuerdas. 

No sé lo que azuzaban; 

a lo mejor fué un aire del Norte 

pero yo vi la Pampa. 

Vi muchas brazadas de cielo 

sobre un manojito de pasto. 

Vi una loma que arrinconan 

quietas distancias 

mientras leguas y leguas 

caen desde lo alto. 

Vi el campo donde cabe 

Dios sin haber de inclinarse, 

vi el Gnico lugar de la tierra 

donde puede caminar Dios a sus anchas. 

Vi la Pampa cansada 

que antes horrorizaron los malones 

y hoy apaciguan en quietud maciza las parvas. 

De un tirén vi todo eso 

mientras se desesperaban las cuerdas 

en un compdés tan zarandeado como éste. 

(La vi también a ella, 

cuyo recuerdo aguarda en toda misica.) 

Hasta que en brusco cataclismo 

se apag6é la guitarra apasionada 

y me cereé el silencio 

y hurafiamente torné el vivir a estancarse 
(p. 40). 


While walking around the older sub- 
urbs, usually in the evening or very early 
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morning, Borges makes his observations. 
The twilight atmosphere, disfiguring and 
blurring the solid colours and masses of 
the fagades, is more conducive to visions 
of the past. It allows the poet to overlook 
some of the more objectionable features 
of the streets through which he passes, 
and permits only the old-fashioned out- 
lines of the houses to be seen. Some of 
these streets are new to him: 


En esa hora de fina luz arenosa 

mis pasos dieron con una calle ignorada, 
abierta en noble anchura de terraza, 
mostrando en las cornisas y en las paredes 
colores blandos como el mismo cielo 

que conmoviéd el fondo (p. 15). 


The adjective, “‘blando,’’ used in this 
context is the opposite of ‘“‘Aspero.”” By 
using ‘‘blando,” instead of the more usual 
adjective for colour, ‘‘suave,’’ the op- 
posite of ‘“‘duro,’’ Borges lends an affective 
connotation to the line. 

Frequently, the poet is presented as 
a lonely rambler through the darkened 
streets of the suburbs. This picture em- 
phasizes the personal quality of his 
thoughts, and of the vision of the city. 
At night he is master of the streets 
through which he wanders: 


Olorosa como un mate curado 

la noche acerca agrestes lejanias 

y fortalece mi jurisdiccién de las calles 

que, laciamente sumisas, 

acompafian mi soledad con la suya 

hecha de miedo, sombra y lfneas sencillas 
(p. 15). 


This poem stresses also the loneliness of 
the poet, a necessary loneliness. His is 
a poetry of solitude. When anyone else 
is with him, he cannot recreate in his 
mind the city which he describes in this 
and other poems, where the pleasant old 
customs survive. He walks alone, imagin- 
ing the dreams of those who live in the 
old-fashioned houses by which he passes: 
los balcones cancelados 


que durante la tarde enarbolaron 
la notoria esperanza de las nifias (p. 60). 


and enjoying the respite from the petti- 
ness of the day: 


la media noche magnifica, 

un tiempo caudaloso 

donde todo sofiar halla cabida, 

tiempo de anchura de alma, distinta 

de las tacafias y apocadas medidas 

que con precisién de afrenta regulan 

las mezquindades atareadas del dia (p. 60). 


Though his city has never really existed, 
the customs and places he describes are 
those which form part of the life of the 
real Buenos Aires. The cemeteries, the 
squares, the streets, even the grocery 
stores, are part of the living, present-day 
city. The wake kept by the bier of an 
acquaintance, the ‘“‘truco” (an Argentine 
card game), the night of Saint John, all 
three form part of the tradition of the 
city which Borges loves, and it is by 
means of those familiar places and cus- 
toms that the poet leads us beyond every- 
day affairs to the city of his imagination. 

For the purpose of evocation, Borges 
does not hesitate to employ objects seem- 
ingly less poetic. The simple grocery 
store, with its pink, cement walls, is often 
used to evoke images of days gone by. 
It is a symbol of the happier life of the old 
city, in contrast to the butchershop and 
the brothel which epitomise the ugliness 
and sordidness of the new, soulless Buenos 
Aires: 

Mas vil que un lupanar 


la carniceria rubrica como una afrenta la 
calle (p. 48). 


In his references to Buenos Aires, 
Borges has gone back to the very be- 
ginning. It is characteristic of him that 
he should refer to the mythological, rather 
than to the factual foundation of the city: 


Pensando bien la cosa supondremos que el rio 

era azulejo entonces como oriundo del cielo, 

con su estrellita roja para marcar el sitio 

en que ayuné Juan Diaz y los indios comieron 
(p. 121). 


This poem, “La fundacién mitolégica 
de Buenos Aires,’ follows the early his- 
tory of the city, through its various 
phases, from the days when the ocean 
was still believed to be peopled by fright- 
ful monsters: 
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Lo cierto es que mil hombres y otros mil arri- 
baron 

por un mar que tenia cinco lunas de anchura, 

y aun estaba repleto de sirenas y endriagos 

y de piedras imanes que enloquecen la brdjula. 


through the uncertain days of the colony, 
when he claims his own district was the 
first settled : 


Prendieron unos ranchos trémulos en la costa, 

durmieron extrafiados. Dicen que en el Ria- 
chuelo, 

pero son embelecos fraguados en la Boca. 

Fué una manzana entera y en mi barrio: en 
Palermo. 


and the time when the grocery store was, 
anachronistically, the centre of social life: 


Un almacén rosado como revés de naipe 
brillé y en la trastienda conversaron un truco; 


The last lines of the poem reveal the 

almost religious love of Borges for Buenos 

Aires: 

A mi se me hace cuento que empezé Buenos 
Aires: 

la juzgo tan eterna como el agua y el aire. 


For him, the city is something which 
transcends reality, an eternal place, and 
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so he has treated it throughout his work. 
His concept of history is not really his- 
tory, but an anachronistic concatenation 
of events, the early settlers being found 
in nineteenth-century pink grocery stores, 
and a cigar store perfuming the wilder- 
ness: 


Una cigarreria sahumé como una rosa 
el desierto. 


Such is the Buenos Aires created in 
the mind of Jorge Luis Borges. Eternal, 
yet imaginary, it is in keeping with the 
poet’s philosophical attitude, that the 
world is only the representation of our 
will or reason: 


Yo soy el Gnico espectador de esta calle, 
si dejara de verla se morir{ia (p. 60). 


NOTES 


' Ultraismo was the Spanish form of the dis- 
satisfaction with the existing art of the early 
years of the twentieth century, expressed 
through a desire for novelty, seen in the 
abrupt passing from image to unexpected 
image. 

? Jorge Luis Borges, Poemas, 1922-1943, Bue- 
nos Aires, 1944, p. 148. All subsequent page 
references are to this edition. 























DONA PERFECTA AND DONA BARBARA 


Davin T. Sisto 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


There is an interesting psychological 
parallel between Benito Pérez Galddés’ 
Dofia Perfecta and Rémulo Gallegos’ 
Dotia Bdrbara. Does not each in her own 
way personify barbarism? And which is 
the more dangerous? Perfecta in her 
intolerance, religious bigotry, and self- 
satisfaction of moral code, or Barbara 
in her uncontrolled barbarism, sadistic 
passion, and rampant nihilism? Both are 
averse to the encroachment of civiliza- 
tion within their respective domains. 
That is, “civilization” as construed in 
each individua] work. With Perfecta 
we call it aversion to liberalism, to prog- 
ress, to change, whereas with Barbara 
we call it aversion to anything civilized 
that goes against her own grain of bar- 
barism. Psychologically the great dif- 
ference between the two women lies in 
the ultimate attitude of each towards her 
daughter and the man the latter loves. 
Perfecta certainly has no kind heart when, 
in the end, she does nothing to prevent 
or allay her daughter’s insanity, nor when, 
concerning Pepe Rey, she shouts “‘Cristé- 
bal, Cristébal ...jmétale!’’.! Further- 
more, that Perfecta has no qualms of 
conscience is seen in her misrepresenta- 
tion of Rey’s death when D. Cayetano, 
her brother-in-law, writes: “Segiin me ha 
referido Perfecta esta mafiana.... Pepe 
Rey, 4 eso de las doce de la noche, penetré 
en la huerta de esta casa y se pegé un 
tiro en la sien derecha, quedando muerto 
en el acto” (p. 246). And can we believe 
her sincerity when, after all this tragedy, 
“halla consuelo 4 su dolor en la religién 
y en los ejercicios del culto. . . .” (p. 252). 
On the other hand B4rbara’s change of 
heart is complete and decisive when, upon 
lowering the gun pointed at her daughter’s 
heart, she ‘Se quedé contemplando, largo 
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rato, a la hija feliz, y aquella ansia de 
formas nuevas que tanto la habia ator- 
mentado, tomé cuerpo en un[a] emocién 
maternal, desconocida para su corazén. 
—Es tuyo. Que te haga feliz.’ In these 
resultant reactions, which woman really 
finds peace of mind? We can hardly be- 
lieve it is Perfecta, in spite of her com- 
plete dedication to the church. As Galdés 
writes at the end: “Es cuanto por ahora 
podemos decir de las personas que parecen 
buenas y no lo son” (p. 253). On the con- 
trary we see that Barbara “mostraba .. . 
la calma tragica de las determinaciones 
supremas” (p. 385). Her mind is made 
up, she relinquishes all possessions, and 
she disappears into the swamps of the 
llano to become legend. 

Both the above endings are well known 
to the student of Spanish and Spanish 
American literatures. Let us now analyze 
and compare the actions and reactions 
of each Dojia as we further see them in 
both stories. When Professor John E. 
Englekirk speaks of the woman “who 
seemed best to symbolize the devastating 
forces of regression and of barbarism’’,* 
we know he is speaking of Dofia Barbara, 
but could we not apply this statement to 
Dofia Perfecta just as well? Psycho- 
logically Dofia Perfecta’s self-righteous- 
ness and complete adherence to formali- 
ties of the church and to the cult of her 
religion are just as lacking in progresssive 
open-mindedness as Dofia Béarbara’s 
superstition and seclusion within her 
pagan altar to confer with and accept 
the “advice” of el Socio. Each woman is 
so absolutely sincere in her beliefs as to 
cause complete intolerance within her 
own attitudes. If Galdés, in his creation 
of Dofia Perfecta, is the liberal crusader 
against the religious bigotry and in- 
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tolerance of the provincial element of his 
people, so Gallegos, in his creation of 
Dofia Barbara, is the liberal crusader 
against the backwardness, superstitions 
and barbarism found in the deep interior 
of his llanos. Compare the following quo- 
tations, the first concerning Perfecta, 
the second, Barbara: 


... hall4mosla sentada junto al pupitre, 
que es el confidente dnico de sus planes y el 
depositario de sus cuentas numéricas con los 
aldeanos, y de sus cuentas morales con Dios y 
la sociedad ... alli redactaba las esquelitas 
para incitar al juez y al escribano 4 que em- 
brollaran los pleitos de Pepe Rey; alli armé el 
lazo en que éste perdiera la confianza del 
Gobierno; alli conferenciaba largamente con 
D. Inocencio. . . 

No sabemos cémo hubiera sido Dofia Per- 
fecta amando. Aborreciendo, tenfa la infla- 
mada vehemencia de un Angel tutelar de la 
discordia entre los hombres. Tal es el resultado 
producido en un cardécter duro y sin bondad 
nativa por la exaltacién religiosa, cuando 
ésta, en vez de nutrirse de la conciencia y de 
la verdad revelada en principios tan sencillos 
como hermosos, busca su savia en férmulas 
estrechas que sélo obedecen 4 intereses ecle- 
sidsticos. Para que la mojigateria sea ino- 
fensiva, es preciso que exista en corazones 
muy puros. Es verdad que aun en este caso es 
infecunda para el bien. Pero los corazones 
que han nacido sin la serdfica limpieza que 
establece en la tierra un Limbo prematuro, 
cuiden bien de no inflamarse mucho con lo 
que ven en los retablos, en los coros, en los 
locutorios y en las sacristias, si antes no han 
elevado en su propia conciencia un altar, un 
palpito y un confesonario (pp. 239-240). 


Mas, Dios o demonio tutelar, era lo mismo 
para ella, ya que en su espiritu, hechiceria y 
creencias religiosas, conjuros y oraciones, 
todo estaba revuelto y confundido en una 
sola masa de supersticién, asi como sobre su 
pecho estaban en perfecta armonifa escapu- 
larios y amuletos de los brujos indios y sobre 
la repisa del cuarto de los misteriosos conci- 
lidbulos con ‘‘el Socio,’”’ estampas piadosas, 
cruces de palma bendita, colmillos de caimén, 
piedras de curvinata y de centella y fetiches 
que se trajo de las rancherias indigenas, con- 
sumian el aceite de una comin lamparilla 
votiva. 

Tocante a amores, ya ni siquiera aquella 
mezcla salvaje de apetitos y odio de la de- 
voradora de hombres. Inhibida la sensualidad 
por la pasién de la codicia y atrofiadas hasta 
las ditimas fibras femeniles de su ser por los 


hd&bitos del marimacho ...la movia a pro- 
digar caricias, m4s era hombruno tomar que 
femenino entregarse (pp. 43-44). 


The attitude of both Dofias towards 
the man who invades the little kingdom 
pertaining to each can better be com- 
pared than contrasted. In spite of Per- 
fecta’s outward manisfestations and ut- 
terances of good-will toward her nephew 
Pepe Rey, we can feel from the beginning 
that there is an actual hatred for him 
deep inside her. She even tells her nephew 
on one occasion: “‘—Nos has insultado, 
gran ateo; pero te perdonamos. Ya sé 
que mi hija y yo somos dos palurdas 
incapaces de remontarnos 4 las regiones 
de las matemAticas, donde tii vives; pero, 
en fin...todavia es posible que algtin 
dia te pongas de rodillas ante nosotros, 
rogindonos que te ensefiemos la doctrina”’ 
(p. 81). Is this not the same psychological 
perspective Dofia Barbara has towards 
Santos Luzardo? Only her methods differ. 
To subjugate him she resorts to witch- 
craft, and every student of the Spanish 
American novel is familiar with the scene 
in which she retires to her altar room with 
the piece of string that bears the measure- 
ment of Luzardo to perform incantations 
that will win him over to her: “. . . dofia 
Barbara, de pie y mirando el guaral que 
media la estatura de Luzardo, musitaba 
la oracién del ensalmamiento: —Con 
dos te miro, con tres te ato: con el Padre, 
con el Hijo y con el Espiritu Santo. 
jHombre! Que yo te vea mas humilde ante 
mi, que Cristo ante Pilatos” (pp. 272- 
273). And again, as for Dofia Perfecta 
and her true inner feelings for Pepe Rey, 
we can read in her every expression a re- 
sentment of his intrusion upon her own 
status quo and upon the peace of her 
village. She tells Rey: “‘Lo que digo es 
que estos pobres y menguados habitantes 
de Orbajosa son piadosos y buenos cristia- 
nos, si bien ninguno de ellos sabe filo- 
sofia alemana; por lo tanto, no debes 
despreciar ptiblicamente sus creencias” 
(p. 71). In Dofia Barbara the inhabitants 
of the llano live by the law of the plains 
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which is spoken of as the ‘‘Ley de dofia 
Barbara” (p. 161), and we can see that 
there is similar resentment of Luzardo’s 
intrusion upon this law as there is of Rey’s 
intrusion upon the provincial smugness 
of Perfecta. Of course the main symbol 
of this intrusion is the fence Luzardo 
wishes to build around the borders of his 
ranch, thereby cutting off the encroach- 
ments of his neighbors and differentiating 
the modern methods of round-ups from 
the old. 

The influence both Dofias exert upon 
the authorities of their districts can also 
be compared. In the case of Perfecta it 
is her fame as being a good woman—the 
essence of perfection—that causes those 
in power to respect her and grant her 
wishes. She is a conservative, and what- 
ever political influence she may have is 
based upon her strict religious beliefs. 
She adheres to the status quo. Her 
tertulias are described thus by her daugh- 
ter: “‘...4& prima noche se retinen aqui 
algunas personas, el juez de primera 
instancia, el promotor fiscal, el dean, el 
secretario del obispo, el alcalde, el re- 
caudador de contribuciones. . . .”” (p. 57). 
As for Dofia Barbara, her influence lies 
in the tradition of caciquismo. Her wealth, 
her sensualism, her superstition, her war 
upon men, her barbarism, all go into the 
make-up of her religion. The student of 
Spanish American literature is familiar 
with the political influences of caciquismo. 
Everyone knows the influence Barbara 
exerts upon No Pernalete, the already 
corrupt Jefe Civil of the district. As one 
character states: ‘No Pernalete y dofia 
Barbara son ufia y carne” (p. 149). 

One may say that the two women are 
most alike in their self-sufficiency. Dis- 
appointment in their first love is the 
motivating force that leads them to hatred 
of the men who interrupt their way of life. 
We can feel that Dojia Perfecta’s ultimate 
hatred of Pepe Rey is an inner vengeance 
of the former dissipation of her worthless 
husband. She foresees the same disap- 
pointment and unhappiness for her 


daughter if the latter marries such a 
liberal as Pepe Rey. Concerning Dojia 
Barbara, one recalls how she lost her 
first love, Asdribal, at the hands of river 
pirates, and for this she sought revenge 
upon all men with whom she came in con- 
tact. Of course she saw in Santos Luzardo 
an embodiment of her lost Asdribal, but 
one can believe that his fate would have 
been the same as that of all other men 
whom she had ‘‘devoured’’. So after Per- 
fecta’s loss of her worthless husband and 
after Barbara’s loss of her first love, both 
became self-sufficient in the administra- 
tion and accumulation of wealth and 
power and influence. And by this each 
was hombruna in spirit. Compare the 
following quotations. First of Dojfia 
Barbara we read: “En efecto, la superiori- 
dad de aquella mujer, su dominio sobre 
los demas y el temor que inspiraba, pare- 
cian radicar, especialmente, en su saber 
callar y guardar” (p. 96). Then of Dofia 
Perfecta: “Era maestra en dominar, y 
nadie la igualé en el arte de hablar el 
lenguaje que mejor cuadraba 4 cada 
oreja” (p. 238). 

In both novels we see some parallels 
other than between the two Dojfias. As 
for places, do not Villahorrenda and El 
Miedo call up conceptions of terrifying 
backgrounds? Furthermore we get similar 
impressions of desolation when we read 
of the estates inherited by Pepe Rey and 
Santos Luzardo. The former states on 
an occasion: “Si en mi nifiez, y cuando 
vivia con las ideas y con el entusiasmo 
de mi buena madre, me hubieran traido 
aqui, también me habrian parecido en- 
cantadores estos desnudos cerros, estos 
llanos polvorientos 6 encharcados, estas 
vetustas casas de labor, estas norias 
desvencijadas, cuyos canjilones lagrimean 
lo bastante para regar media docena de 
coles, esta desolacién miserable y pere- 
zosa que estoy mirando” (p. 15). Com- 
pare this to Luzardo’s llanura, of which 
we read: “La llanura es bella y terrible, 
a la vez; en ella caben, holgadamente, 
hermosa vida y muerte atroz. Esta acecha 
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por todas partes; pero allf nadie la teme. 
El Llano asusta; pero el miedo del Llano 
no enfria el corazén: es caliente como el 
gran viento de su soleada inmensidad, 
como la fiebre de sus esteros” (p. 83). 

Even among the other characters of 
both novels there are interesting simi- 
larities. For example we feel that Pepe 
Rey and Santos Luzardo embody the 
same principles of civilization’s battle 
against barbarism. Even the project of 
each man is a symbol of modernism and 
change: Rey’s is to make an engineer’s 
study of the bed of the River Nahara, 
and, as mentioned above, Luzardo’s is to 
encircle the vast domains of Altamira 
with a fence. It is also seen that the back- 
grounds of the two men are basically the 
same. Each is taken to the city by his 
mother after the death of his father. Each 
is reared in an urban atmosphere. Each 
graduates from college, Rey as an engi- 
neer and Luzardo in law. Then each, 
after the death of his mother, returns to 
his childhood home and acquires aspira- 
tions to combat the conservatism and 
status quo so deeply rooted in the rural 
sections of his country. It is quite easy 
for us to think of these two men as being 
somewhat similar in appearance. Luzardo 
is “un joven a quien la contextura vigo- 
rosa, sin ser atlética, y las facciones enérgi- 
cas y expresivas préstanle gallardia casi 
altanera” (p. 10). Pepe Rey “Era de 
complexién fuerte y un tanto hercilea, 
con rara perfeccién formado, y tan arro- 
gante. ...” (p. 32). 

Other characters in the two stories 
with underlying similarities are: Rosario, 
daughter of Perfecta, and Marisela, 
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daugher of Barbara, who in their pro- 
vincial background represent a certain 
spirit of acquiescence to the oppression 
about them, the big difference being, of 
course, that Marisela rises above it, but 
Rosario does not; Caballuco and El 
Brujeador, who serve as “strong men” 
for Perfecta and Barbara, respectively, 
and whose chief similarity is obedience to 
these women’s commands. 

Through the parallels presented in the 
foregoing pages, we are not to conclude 
that Gallegos was directly influenced by 
Galdos’ Dofia Perfecta when he wrote 
Dofia Barbara, nor that he possibly could 
have even had Dofia Perfecta in mind 
when he created the character Dofia 
Barbara. It is just that psychologically 
one can see basic similarities between the 
two women. Certainly the differences are 
many between the two novels, but so far 
as the two Dofias in their conflict with 
opposing forces are concerned, one may 
feel that the following quotation from 
Arturo Torres-Rioseco, even though 
speaking of Dofia Barbara, could also 
apply to Dofia Perfecta: “El conflicto 
interno de voluntades y de pasiones se 
externiza en esta lucha de cardcter social, 
juridico o politico, en que la mujer perso- 
nifica la anarquia de nuestra existencia 
semisalvaje y el hombre la ley y la justicia, 
productos de la cultura moderna.’” 


NOTES 


* Dofia Perfecta (New York, 1903), p. 244. 

1 Dofia Barbara (Barcelona, 1929), p. 384. 
?*Dofia Bdérbara, Legend of the Llano,” 
Hispania, XXXI (1948), 260. 

* Novelistas contempordneos de América (San- 
tiago de Chile, 1939), p. 104. 
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DISSERTATIONS IN THE HISPANIC LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURES—1953 


Wiuiam J. SMITHER 
Newcomb College, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 


With this year’s unusually long list of 
completed dissertations Hispania has 
published the titles of all in the Hispanic 
field ever presented at universities in the 
United States and Canada—such at least 
is the compiler’s intention and hope. 

The Hispania lists began in 1935 with 
Professor Sturgis Leavitt’s retrospective 
bibliography of Master’s and Ph.D. 
theses in the Latin American field and 
appeared annually thereafter on a current 
basis. In 1950 two major changes were 
made: the coverage was broadened to 
include the entire Hispanic field and at 
the same time narrowed to the reporting 
of doctoral dissertations only. The second 
compiler, Prof. L. L. Barrett, then urged 
the various universities to supply infor- 
mation on all Peninsular studies done 
prior to that time. Many such titles have 
appeared in the May lists of the past four 
years, and the present collection is in- 
tended to conclude that program. Sincere 
thanks are due the compiler’s correspond- 
ents for their response to circulars and 
their help in checking the accuracy and 
completeness of lists sent to them during 
the year. 


A by-product of this painstaking co- 
operation appears in the form of a large 
number of “topics abandoned” which 
have been grouped together in a third 
section. It should be understood that the 
term “‘abandoned”’ is used from the view- 
point of the university which last reported 
the title as “in preparation,” and is in- 
tended only to cancel the author’s last 
entry. 

The completeness now attained by the 
Hispania lists makes possible the subject 
index of dissertations in the Hispanic 
field which appears elsewhere in this issue, 
and the index removes the need for any 
comment here on the matter of overlap- 
ping research. 

Buried among the many older titles in 
the present list there are 51 newly com- 
pleted dissertations, the largest number 
yet reported for any one year. These are 
recognized, as usual, by the absence of a 
year of completion in the entry. There are 
82 new titles in preparation as compared 
with 76 for 1952 and an average of 83 for 
the past four years. 


COMPLETED DISSERTATIONS 


Auca.A, Hueo R. “Francisco Romero, pensa- 
dor de la Argentina moderna.” Wisconsin. 
E. Neale-Silva. 

Auuison, Mary Cuiara. “Literary History of 
Costa Rica.” 1952, Washington. G. W. 
Umpbhrey. 

ALPERN, Hyman. La tragedia por los celos, 
comedia famosa de Don Guillén de Castro y 
Bellvis. (1925, New York.) Paris: Champion, 
1926. Pp. 158. 
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Amner, Firoyp Dewey. “The Ideology of 
Angel Ganivet.” 1938, Ohio State. 

Anprews, James R. “The Theater of Gil 
Vicente.” Princeton. A. Castro. 

AnrpaL, Ciaupe E. “A Critical Text, with 
Introduction, of El arpa de David, by Mira 
de Amescua; together with a Dissertation 
on Lisardo, the Pseudonym.” 1922, Indiana. 

Arsona, Jaime Homero. “Las bizarrias de 
Belisa.”” 1932, Brown. 
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ArmitaGe, Ricnarp H. “The Problems of 
Modern Mexico in the Novels of Lépez y 
Fuentes.” 1946, Ohio. 

Bascock, James C. “‘A Critical Edition of La 
famosa comedia del cerco y libertad de Sebilla 
por el rey don Fernando el Santo.’”’ 1935, 
lowa. 

Bacu y Rita, Pepro. “The Works of Pere 
Torroella, a Catalan Writer of the Fifteenth 
Century.” 1930, New York. 

Bacon, Georce Wiiuiam. Life and Dramatic 
Works of Dr. Juan Pérez de Montalbén. 
(1903, Pennsylvania.) Philadelphia, 1903. 
Pp. 46. 

Baruirr, LAWRENCE Deane. “Synalepha and 
Hiatus in Spanish Poetry.” 1923, Stanford. 

Barcia, Primero. “The Argentine Novel of 
Artistic Design.” 1951, Southern California. 

Barton, Donatp K. “A Diplomatic Edition 
of the Comedia de la vida y muerte de San 
Gerénimo from the Manuscript 14767 in the 
Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid.” 1944, Iowa. 

BaseMAN, Max L. “A Critical Text of the 
Dramatic Works Known or Reputed to Be 
by Gaspar de Mesa.” 1941, Iowa. 

BaTcHELOR, CouRTENAY Matcotm. “The 
Poetry of Diego Hurtado de Mendoza.” 
1945, Yale. 

Bates, Marcaret J. “ ‘Discrecién’ in the 
Works of Cervantes: A Semantic Study.” 
1945, Catholic. 

Bateson, Howarp L. “French Influence in 
the Work of Carlos Reyles, Uruguayan 
Novelist.”” 1944, Illinois. 

BEIGHLER, Epwarp Witson. “The Social 
Microcosm of Palacio Valdés: A Register 
and Consideration of National, Regional, 
and Certain Social and Professional Types 
in His Fiction.” 1940, Ohio. 

Bet, Wiiu1aM T. “Social Pathology in the 
Novels of Galdés.” Kansas. W. H. Shoe- 
maker. 

BerxowiTz, Hyman CuHonon. “Ramén de 
Mesonero Romanos; A Study of His 
Costrumbrista Essays.’”’ 1924, Cornell. 

Berrien, WituiaM Josepn. “The Works of 
José Enrique Rodé; Their Influence on the 
Thought of South America; Their Influence 
on Spanish Style; Their Relation to French 
Prose Writers of the Nineteenth Century; 
Biography of Rodé.” 1937, California. A. 
Torres-Rfoseco. 

Brrcu, Witu1am Grayson. “‘Politico-religious 
Philosophy of Francisco de Quevedo.” 1951, 
Chicago. 
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Bocas, Ratpw Steere. “Index of Spanish 
Folktales.”’ 1931, Chicago. 

BorinG, OMEN Konn. “Structural Balance in 
Calderén’s Dramas.” 1930, Chicago. 

BourRLAND, CAROLINE Brown. Boccaccio and 
the Decameron in Castilian and Catalan 
Literature. (1905, Bryn Mawr.) New York: 
Protat Fréres, 1905. Pp. 233. 

Braprorp, Marjorie EstHer CAMPBELL. 
“The Gracioso of Lope de Vega.” 1930, 
Radcliffe. 

BRENTANO, SisteR M. Bernarpa. “Nature 
in the Works of Fray Luis de Granada.” 
1936, Catholic. 

Bricca, JoHN Francis. “Alfonso el Sabio and 
Niccolo Machiavelli on the Pagan Idea of 
the State.” 1943, Harvard. 

Brown, CHARLES Barrett. “The Passive and 
Indefinite Reflexives in Old Spanish.” 1928, 
Chicago. 

Brown, Donatp F. “‘The Influence of Emile 
Zola on the Novelistic and Critical Work of 
Emilia Pardo Bazdn.”’ 1935, Illinois. 

Brown, Lesuiz P. “Some Romance Words of 
Arabic Origin.” 1935, Southern California. 

Brown, SHERMAN WiuuiamM. “La villana de 
Vallecas of Tirso de Molina. An Edition with 
Introduction and Notes.” 1933, Chicago. 

Browne, James R. “An Aspect of Realism in 
Modern Spanish Drama: The Concept of 
Society.” 1941, Chicago. 

BRowNELL, GeorGeE GrirFFin. The Position of 
Attributive Adjective in the Don Quizote. 
(1904, Johns Hopkins.) Paris: Revue his- 
panique, XTX (1908), 20-50. 

BucHaNaN, Miron ALEXANDER. Comedia 
famosa del esclavo del Demonio compuesta por 
el doctor Mira de Amescua (Barcelona, 1612}, 
Ed. with Introd. and Notes. (1906, Chi- 
cago.) Baltimore, 1905. Pp. 144. 

Buck, Vera H. “Four autos sacramentales 
from Manuscript 14864, Biblioteca Na- 
cional, Madrid, Edited with Preface, Intro- 
ductions, and Notes.” 1934, Iowa. 

Buck.in, Lincoun B. “Liturgical Influence on 
Popular Spanish.” 1952, Johns Hopkins. 

BuLaTKIN, ELEANOR Wesster. “The Expres- 
sion of the Concept “Nuance” in S 
Italian, and French.” 1952, Johns Hopkins. 

CALBIcx, Guapys STANLEY. oN Critical Text 
of La Gran Conquista de Ultramar, Chapters 
CCLXIV-CCC.” 1940, Chicago. 

Campa, Davin L. “The Mexican Revolution 
as Interpreted in the Mexican Novel, 1910- 
1939.” 1941, California. 
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with Introduction and Notes.” 1923, Chi- 
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CasTILLo, Homero. “Mariano Latorre, nove- 
lista y cuentista de Chile.” Chicago. 

CHANDLER, FRANK Wap eIGH. Romances of 
Roguery. Part I, The Picaresque Novel in 
Spain. (1899, Columbia.) New York: Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press, 1899. Pp. 483. 

CHANDLER, Ricnarp Eugene. “A Study of 
Treason in the Spanish Ballads.” 1941, 
Missouri. 

Cuart, Ira. “Antonio Hurtado: Symbol of 
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XX (1905), 1-151. 
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CHURCHMAN, Paiuip Hupson. “Byron and 
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CLaRKE, Dorotrny C. “Diversas rimas de 
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McPheeters. 

Rorssere, Irvine. “The Greek Anthology 
in Spain.” Penn. State. H. Arnold. (Topic 
changed. See list for 1951.) 

Rovner, Puiu. “Lope de Vega’s King.” 
Maryland. 

Royster, Rosert. “Landscape in Con- 
temporary Spanish Poetry.” Tulane. C. 
Zardoya. 

Russe.u, Rosert. “Narrative Techniques in 
the Novelas contempordneas of Benito Pérez 
Galdés.”’ Harvard. (Title altered. See list 
for 1952.) 

Rust, Joun B. “El Ateneo de la Juventud.” 
Middlebury. 

Seay, H. N. “A Study of the Language of 
El libro de los ensiemplos.”’ North Carolina. 

Sairtey, Joserx C. “Simén Bolfvar as a 
Writer.” Stanford. R. Hilton. 

Sreewart, JoHn THomas. “History of Spanish 
Literary Criticism in the Eighteenth 
Century.” Tulane. W. F. Smith. 

Smita, Margaret E. “Azorin: 
Critic.” Bryn Mawr. 

Soro Ruiz, Luts. “La lengua dialectal en las 
novelas de Benito Lynch.” Michigan. E. 
Anderson-Imbert. 

Sournarp, Gorpon D. “Indianismo en la 
novela contempordnea hispanoamericana.” 
Chicago. 

Stern, CHARLOTTE Dantes. “Dialect as a 
Technical Recourse in Spanish Literature 
before 1800.” Pennsylvania. J. E. Gillet. 
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Tuomas, Hauey Fisk. “The Theatre of the 
Generation of ’98.”’ Tulane. C. Zardoya. 

THompson, Joun. “The Distribution and Ex- 
ploitation of Selected New World Medical 
Plants during the Colonial Period.” Stan- 
ford. R. Hilton. 

TURNER, ALBERT R. “Sarmiento y la religién,” 
Northwestern. J. K. Leslie. 

Uxtiman, Ursan C. “Los italianos en la 
literatura argentina.”” Michigan. E. Ander- 
son-Imbert. 

VALENTINE, Lez B. “A Comparative Study of 
Successful Revolutions in Latin-America, 
1941-1950.” Stanford. R. Hilton. 

VALENZUELA, Victor M. “La novela chilena 
realista (1880-1910). Columbia. 

Watson, Jonn A. “Riddle Metaphors in 
Géngora and Calderén.” Catholic. 


Weiss, Harry. “Art and Thought in the 
Prose and Poetry of Ricardo Gitiraldes.” 
Syracuse. D. W. McPheeters. (Topic and 
adviser changed.) 

Weiss, Janet Aronson. “Contemporary 
European Philosophical Thought in Pfo 
Baroja’s First Period.” Bryn Mawr. 

Werner, Ligsevotre, H. “The Position of 
José Ortega y Gasset in Spanish Thought 
and Letters.” Stanford. A. M. Espinosa. 

Youne, Howarp T. “José Juan Tablada.” 
Columbia. 

Zevaya, Maria Exena. “Quevedo en el 
dieciocho.”” Ohio State. Gilman. 

ZG6nica, Virernra. “Aspectos del habla 
costarricense.” Tulane. D. S. Wogan. 


TOPICS ABANDONED 


The following individuals have appeared in 
these lists in past years as authors of disserta- 
tions in preparation. The universities at which 
they were working now report that they are no 
longer engaged there on the previously an- 
nounced topics. The number following each 
name refers to the year in which the entry 
last appeared: Allen, Thomas G., 40. Arratia, 
Alejandro, 41. Ballew, Hal L., 52. Bartelt, 
Virginia J., 40. Brugada, Isabel, 50. Butt, 
Charles N., 39. Byles, Louisa D., 41. Cantrell, 
Clyde H., 42. Coll, Edna, 50. Conant, Virginia 
L., 48. Croghan, Harold, 50. Da Silveira, Ed- 
mund, 53. DeGaetani, Francis, 50. Doherty, 
Rose Frances, 50. Dutreau, Mrs. Frances L., 
44. Escalona, Edward, 42. Escudero, Carlos 


Rodolfo, 43. Famadas, José, 43. Giliberti, 
Susanne A., 50. Gross, Stuart Murray, 41. 
Higgins, Edward J., Jr., 42. Kimball, Marjorie 
F., 37. Laguerre, Enrique A., 50. Levy, Denah, 
50. Marchand, Ligia, 50. Martinez, Manuel G., 
47. Meier, Elgitha Venard, 42. Milligan, Vin- 
cent, 42. Nuss, Opal Wjsleta, 44. Ortiz, José 
R., 51. Perlberg, Blossom Doris, 52. Redondo, 
Susana, 52. Reynolds, Winston A., 53. Rubio, 
William, 50. Sallese, Nicholas, 49. Simpson, 
Isabel F., 53. Soto, Rafael A., 41. Strater, 
Dorothy, 50. Strout, Clevy L., 38. Thompson, 
Irene, 42. Thornton, Sister Mary Crescentia, 
47. Trias-Monge, J., 43. Vega-Gémez, Gail 
de, 49. Villa, Angel S., 51. Yeatman, Edward, 
49. Zahn, Louis J., 51. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


DISSERTATIONS IN THE HISPANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


WituiaM J. SMITHER 
Newcomb College, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 


This index is based on the titles of doc- 
toral dissertations that have appeared in 
Hispania since 1935, including the list in 
the present issue, and it is intended to be 


used in conjunction with those lists. The 
condensed entries of the index, which 
omit many of the fine distinctions vital to 
dissertation titles, are to be regarded as 
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references to the complete titles in the 
original lists.' In each case an abbreviated 
title comes first, followed by a colon, after 
which there appears, for example: *Jones, 
51 (21), which has the following sig- 
nificance: 


Asterisk—Indicates dissertation completed; 
no asterisk, in preparation. Reference there- 
fore should be made to the appropriate sec- 
tion of the original list. 

Jones—Author’s name appears in alphabetical 
order in all original lists except the first one 
in 1935, which has a numerical sequence.? 

51—Year of Hispania when full title last ap- 
peared, t.e., Vol. XXXIV, in this case. 

(21)—Year dissertation completed. Used only 
when completion was more than one year 
prior to the date of publication. 


In order to avoid the great possibility 
of error inherent in any attempt to in- 
terpret titles, the indexing is based almost 
exclusively on the original wording. There- 
fore, for example, not all dissertations 
dealing with Mexican or Argentine sub- 
jects will appear under the headings of 
Mexico or Argentina. Only those that 
actually contain the name of the country 





1 Note that there were two lists in 1935, 
none in 1936, and one each year thereafter. 
Sturgis E. Leavitt, “Bibliography of Theses 
Dealing with Hispano-American Literature,’’ 
Hispania, XVIII (1935), 169-182; “Clearing 
House for Theses,’’ XVIII (1935), 456-458; 
“Theses Dealing with Hispano-American 
Language and Literature,”” XX (1937), 174- 
176; XXI (1938), 111-112; XXII (1939), 115- 
116; XXIII (1940), 92-04; XXIV (1941), 
197-201; XXV (1942), 204-208; XXVI (1943), 
180-183; XX VII (1944), 163-166; L. L. Barrett, 
XXVIII (1945), 210-211; XXIX (1946), 220- 
221; XXX (1947), 200-202; XX XI (1948), 157- 
160; XXXII (1949), 148-157; “‘Doctoral Theses 
in the Hispanic La and Literatures,” 
XXXITI (1950), 119-125; XXXIV (1951), 148- 
154; William J. Smither, XXXV (1952), 173- 
178; ‘Dissertations in the Hispanic Languages 
and Literatures,’””’ XXXVI (1953), 164-169; 
XXXVII (1954), 171-185. 

* The position of the author’s name in the 
first 1935 list is indicated in the index by an 
italicized number following the name, e.g., 
Jones 196, 35 (31). Any reference to 1935 with- 
out an italic numeral is to the second list of 
that year, pp. 456-458. 


HISPANIA 


are so listed. Among the very few excep- 
tions to this rule are the entries indexed as 
Linguistic Studies, Religion, and refer- 
ences to non-Hispanic languages and 
literatures. 

Titles have been indexed under the 
genre with which they deal only when no 
author’s name is included in the full title. 
The words Spain and Spanish are omitted 
whenever possible and are to be under- 
stood in such general titles as “16th C. 
lit.,”’ ete. 

Headings in boldface type always mean 
that the following dissertations should be 
understood to be on the same or closely 
related subjects. When the boldface is 
within a category the related entries are 
separated by semicolons and the last so 
linked is followed by a period. 


Academies in prose of 17th C.: King, 53. 

Aguilar, Cortés interpreter: * Butterfield, 
51 (37). 

Alas, Leopoldo. Critic: * Bull, 50 (40). Humor: 
Gramberg, 54. La regenta: * Brent, 51 (49); 
Ehriich, 51. Naturalism: * Matlack, 54. 
Novelista: Lépez-R., 53. 

Alberti, Rafael: Zapata-A., 50. 

Alcal& Yafiez. Alonso: * Utley, 51 (37); Sources 
& analogues of cuentos: * Childers, 54 (40). 

Aldana, Fsco. de: * Rivers, 53. 

Alexandre, Libro de: *Miller, 50 (14). 
O.F. words: * DeForest, 54 (15). Reconta- 
miento del Rey Alisandre: * Nykl, 54 (21). 
Relationship to Chatillon Alezandreis: 
* Willis, 54 (34). 

Alfonso X. Agricultural terms: * Causey, 50 
(40). Animal names: * Newcomer, 50 (37). 
Astrological ms.: * Darby, 54 (32). Aux. 
verbs: Winget, 53. Caéntigas, metrical study: 
* Kline, 51; C., sources: * Dexter, 50 (26). 
Christian doctrine: Allen, 51. Conj. adverbs: 
* London, 54 (51). Crénica general, personal 
names: *Steiner, 54. General Estoria. 
1* Parte, verbs: * McDowell, 52 (43); G.E., 
Vocab., Exodus and Leviticus: * DeLand, 
50 (35). Historian: * Shoemaker, 50 (41). 
La Estoria de Tebas: * Kiddle, 50 (35). Lapi- 
dary: * Nunemaker, 50 (28). Machiavelli & 
Alf., political theory: * Bricca, 54 (43). 
Military terms: * Munro, 50. Plant names: 
*Duncan, 50 (36). Redundant consts.: 


Weinberg, 53. Setenario: * Vanderford, 54 
(41). Siete Partidas: * Edgerly, 54 (18); 
13th C. Spain in: * Malone, 50 (42). Super- 
natural: * Callcott, 50 (23). 13th C. social 
stratification: MacDonald, 51. Trans. of 
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Ovid’s Heroides: * Ashton, 50 (44). Words 
defined: * Van Scoy, 50 (39). 

Allegory of 15th C., & Dante: * Post, 54 (09). 

Altamirano, M. I.: * Warner, 35. Ed., El 
Renacimiento: Carrell, 53. 

Alumbrados e inquisicién: * Sdénchez B., 53. 

Alvarez Quintero: * Smith, 54 (46). 

Amadis: * Williams, 54 (07). 

Amado, Jorge: Raney, 48. 
Angélica in El Bernardo & Légrimas de 
Angélica: * Lodge, 51 (37). 
Anti-Imperialism, Mid. Am. 
Thompson, 49. 

Antonio, Nicolés: Wright, 53. 

Arabic. Love lyrics & O. Port. cantigas d’amor: 
Koethe, 54. Words in Romance: * Brown, 
54 (35). See also Moor. 

Aragonese, 14th C.: * Umphrey, 54 (05). 

Arce de Otalora: * O’Connor, 53. 

Arenal, Concepcién: * Vaillant, 54 (26). 
Ideas on women: * Terhune, 54 (31). 

Arévalo Martinez: Soto, 51. 

Argensola, L. L. de: * Green, 51 (27). 

Argentina. Americanism in lit.; * Espinosa 
204, 35. Critica lit.: * Lowy, 52. Géalvez, 
M.: Turner, 52. Gaucho: * Nichols, 38. 
Gaucho lit.: * Oviedo, 41 (35). Govt. of 
1949: * Forrest, 53. Hist. fiction: King, 52. 
Italianos en lit. arg.: Ullman, 54. Mallea, 
E.: Polt, 54. Martin Fierro: * Holmes 12, 35 
(23). Novel & naturalism: * Reid, 47; N. of 
artistic design: * Barcia, 54 (51); N. contemp. 
rioplatense, la tierra: * Corbett, 49; N. del 
XIX: Lichtblau, 51. Preocupacién de Arg. 
en su lit.: * Glaser, 52. Romero—pensador: 
* Alcalé, 54. Sénchez, F. & theater: * Rich- 
ardson 212, 35 (33). Short story, River Plate: 
Houlberg, 52. Theater, contemp.: * Apstein, 
46; 1901-18: Elstun, 51. Women poets: 
*Percas, 52. 

Arguedas, A.: Plevich, 53. 

Ariosto, Orlando in Sp.: Lionetti, 51. 

Arizona Sp.: * Post, 49 (32). 

Assis, Machado de: * Woodbridge, 50. Infl. of 
Ecclesiastes: Kocher, 53. 

Ateneo de la Juventud: Rust, 54. 

Attainment exams in Sp.: * Byess, 50 (40). 

Autobiography of 16th C.: * Donald, 50 (41). 

Auto sacramental. Before Calderén: * War- 
dropper, 50. From Ms. 14864, B.N., Mad.: 
* Buck, 54 (34); * Kemp, 54 (34); * Tyre, 
54 (36). 

Azores & Madeira dialect: * Rogers, 54 (40). 

Azorin. Critic: Smith, 54. Novelas: * Mada- 
riaga, 54. Vision of Castile: * Rand, 54 (51). 

Azuela, M.: * Luckey, 52. Women in works: 
Nemtzow, 52. 

Balbuena. Angélica in El B. & Lagrimas de A.: 
* Lodge, 51 (37). Bernardo: * Kidder, 51 (37). 

Ballad. Formulas & repetition: * House, 54 
(48). G. de Castro & romancero: * Pérez, 50 


prose fict.: 


(32). In Manojuelo, G. L. Lasso de la V.: 
* Owens, 54 (40). Origins: * Mejia, 54 (37). 
Romancero in Lope’s chronicle-legend plays: 
*Moore, 51 (40); Bernardo del Carpio: 
* Franklin, 54 (38); Sp. ideology: Emmons, 
54. Romances trad. esp. en Am.: * Torres, 
53. Sepdlveda, Lorenzo de: * Levey, 54 (38). 
Treason in: * Chandler, 54 (41). Women in 
medieval b.: * Poole, 51 (49). 

Barahona de Soto, Las lagrimas de Angélica: 
* Lodge, 51 (37). 

Barlaam and Josaphat, Port.: * Abraham, 51 
(38). 

Baroja: Borenstein, 53. Carlist wars: Mikulski, 
52. Critique: * Bolinger, 50 (36). Ideas: 
Iglesias, 54; * Dismukes, 54 (51). Liberalism: 
*Reid, 54 (36). Philosoph. thought, Ist 
period: Weiss, 54. 

Baroque style: * Uhrhan, 51. 

Barrionuevo, Jer6énimo: * Fallis, 54 (40). 

Barrios, Eduardo: Ehrhardt, 53. 

Barros, Jodo de: Herndndez, 52. 

Basque, Lat. loan words: * Redfield, 54 (14). 

Batres Montdéfar: * Kuhn, 39. 

Baudelaire. In §S.A.: Borrero, 54. Nervo, 
Baudelarian: * Shone, 37. 

Bécquer. Heine & B.: * Hartsook, 54 (40). In 
Hisp. Am.: Marrocco, 52. Painter to poet: 
* King, 50. Style: Harter, 54. 

Belmonte Bermidez: * Kincaid, 54 (37). 

Benavente, Jacinto: Bingham, 54. Dramatic 
technique: * Mulvihill, 50 (42); * Woolsey, 
54 (46). 

Berceo. Concordance: * Thomas, 50 (37). 
Cuaderna via: * Fitz-Gerald, 50 (05). El 
Sacrificio de la Misa: * Goode, 54 (34); Lat. 
sources: *Schug, 54 (34). O.F. words: 
* DeForest, 54 (15). 

Bermiidez, Nise lastimosa & Nise laureada: 
Triwedi, 52. 

Bible, ling. study of trans.: * Hauptman, 50 
(33). 

Bibliography. Bio-bibliog., based on Nicoldés 
Antonio: Wright, 53. Criticism, 18th C.: 
* Tucker, 53 (51). In S8.A.: Bryson, 52. 
Lazarillo de Tormes: * Macaya, 54 (34). 8.A. 
lit.: * Head, 40. Sp. linguistics, articles, 
1887-1947: * Cook, 51 (49). Sp. trans. of 
U.S. poetry: * Manchester, 54 (27). Venez. 
holdings, Yale: * McNerny, 38. 

Blanco Fombona: * Monticone 146, 35 (31). 

Blasco Ibdfiez: * Swain, 51 (32). Costum- 
brismo: Betoret-Paris, 54. Personal accusa- 
tive: * Gilbert, 50 (20). 

Blest Gana. Costumbrismo: * Phillips, 44. 
Hist. element: * Wilson 84, 35 (28). 

Boccaccio & Decam. in Cast. & Cat. lit.: 
* Bourland, 54 (05). 

Boccalini in Spain: * Williams, 54 (46). 

Bolivar, writer: Shirley, 54. 

Bolivia. Costumb., Andean soc. novel: * Mc- 
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Neill, 53. Lengua en Sta. Cruz de la Sierra: 
Nidfiez, 53. Novel before modernism: Burk- 
hard, 54. 

Brazil. D’Escragnolle Taunay: * Mate, 50. 
Diplomatic relations with Austria: * Ramf- 
rez, 53. Immigrant theme: Slutzkin, 48. 
Indian in lit.: * Driver, 43 (38). Lins do 
Rego & novel of Northeast: Maxwell, 50. 
Minas Gerais pronun.: * Thomas, 54 (47). 
Naturalistic novel: * Loos, 51. Negro in lit. 
to 1880: * Sayers, 53. Nelson Rodrigues: 
Robinson, 54. Novel of Northeast: * Ellison, 
53; 1865-80: Winkler, 51. Prose fict., Amazon 
region: * Walther, 49. Women poets: * Wallis, 
49 (47). 

Byrne, Bonifacio: Rodriguez, 43. 

Byron & peninsula: * Churchman, 54 (08). 

Caballerias, libros de, amor y matrimonio 
secreto: * Ruiz-de-Conde, 54 (45). 

Caballero. Ideal gentleman in Sp. lit. to 1620: 
* Marshall, 54 (43). In early Sp. lit.: 
* Palomo, 54 (39). 

Caballero, Fernén: * Hespelt, 54 (25). Novels: 
* Minor, 51 (3?). Social philosophy: * Farns- 
worth, 54 (42). 

Cadalso, José: Arce, 51. Cartas marruecas: 
* Hughes, 54. 

Calder6n. Amor, honor, y poder: La Costa, 53. 
Architectonic elements: Palmer, 54. Autos 
sacramentales: * Dorsey, 54 (41); Schultz, 
53; Allegory & metaphor: * McGarry, 54 
(37); Liturgical element: * Young, 54 (47). 
Champion of feminism: * Kressin, 54 (27). 
Chronology of plays: * Hilborn, 51 (35). 
Class. mythology: * Staaf, 54 (07). Comedias 
de capa y espada: * Warenreich, 54 (33). 
El astrélogo fingido: * Oppenheimer, 54 (47). 
El gran teatro del mundo in Nahuatl: Hunter, 
53. En la vida todo es verdad, y todo mentira: 
* Castillo, 54 (23). La devocién de la Cruz: 
*Wexler, 53. La espafiola de Florencia: 
* Rosenberg, 51 (11). Poet of the Eucharist: 
* Dreney, 54 (39). Riddle metaphors: Wat- 
son, 54. Structural balance: * Boring, 54 
(30). Structural symbolism: Whitby, 53. 
Vera Tassis’ text: * Hesse, 54 (41). 

Calila. See Kalila. 

Camées in France: * Watkins, 54 (47). 

Campo, Angel del: McRill, 54. 

Cantar de Sancho II, derivaciones: * Prado, 
54 (42). 

Carolingian trad., G.A. drama: * Templin, 
54 (27). 

Carpio, Bernardo del, legend & romancero: 
* Franklin, 54 (38). 

Carrasquilla, T.: Levy, 49. 

Casal, Julian del: * Figueroa, 42 (40); * Nunn, 
40. 

Castellanos, Jestis: * Smith, 53 (35); * Ziegler, 
54 (51). 

Castile, Vision of. A. Machado: * Predmore, 
54; Azorin: * Rand, 54 (51). 

Castillejo, Crist6ébal de: * Nicolay, 51 (10). 


Castillo Solérzano: * Nemtzow, 53. 

Castro, Eugenio de: * Fein, 51. 

Castro, Guillén de. Dram. technique: Krogh, 
54. Infl. del romancero: * Pérez, 50 (32). 
La tragedia por los celos: * Alpern, 54 (25). 

Castro, Rosalia de: * Rosa, 54. 

Castro Alves, Negro in works: Braithwaite, 52. 

Catalan. Boccaccio & Decam.: * Bourland, 54 
(05). Hist. phonetics: * Ventura, 54 (09). 
Lull, Art de contemplacio: * Frost, 54 (01). 
Multiple stage, 15th & 16th C.: * Shoemaker, 
54 (34). Racaberti: * Heaton, 50 (16). Tor- 
roella: * Bach, 54 (30). 

Celestina. Celestinesque lit. of 16th C.: Asen- 
sio, 53. Imitations: Hillard, 53. Pessimism: 
Ayllén, 54. Vocab. A-E: * Poston, 54 (38). 

Ceriol, Fadrique Furio: Blesnick, 54. 

Cervantes. C. & Biblia: * Ramirez, 52. C. & 
Montaigne: * Burnie, 53. C. in Russia: 
* Turkevich, 50 (41). Cervantismo en lit. 
contemp.: Seda, 53. ‘“‘Discrecién,’’ semantic 
study: * Bates, 54 (45). Don Quijote, adj., 
position: * Brownell, 54 (04); & Galdés’ 
novels: * Herman, 51; & Galdés’ Ep. nac.: 
* Obaid, 54; & 98: Fosnaugh, 51; Q. apécrifo: 
* Gilman, 51 (43); Contemplacién del Q.: 
* Escudero, 54 (48); Finite moods & tenses: 
* Wisewell, 50 (19); Imitations in drama: 
* La Grone, 51 (37); In England: * Knowles, 
54 (42); Linguistic comic: * Tyre, 50 (28); 
Negation: * Haynes, 54 (32); Smollett & 
Jarvis, translators: * Linsalata, 50; Sources: 
Jackson, 51; Subjunctive mood: * Gould, 54 
(03); Word-play: * Corley, 54 (14). Hu- 
manitas cervantina: * Reigner, 54 (43). 
Ideas literarias: * Griffiths, 54. Infl. in Fr., 
17th C.: * Crooks, 54 (23). Teatro, criticos: 
* Martinez, 54 (30). Women of lit. tradition: 
* Trachman, 54 (33). 

Cetina, G. de: * Withers, 54 (23). 

Chateaubriand & Hisp. lit.: * Fair, 50 (48). 

Chile. Antecedents to 1842 movement: * Camp- 
bell, 47. Blest Gana, costumbrismo: * Phil- 
lips, 44. Costumbrismo : Canizzo, 52; * Crow- 
ley, 45. Latorre, M.: * Castillo, 54. Novel, 
soc. protest: Ramfrez, 53; N., urban types: 


* Chapman, 50 (46); N., realista: Valenzuela, 
54. Poesia, desarrollo: * Alfaro, 48. Roto in 
lit.: Spillenger, 52. 


Christian. Attitudes, Cervantes & Montaigne: 


* Burnie, 53. Doctrine, Alf. X: Allen, 51. 


Christmas play before Lope: * Patt, 54 (45). 
Christological concepts, Lope’s poetry: 


* Aaron, 52. 


Chronicle of 1344. Legend of Rodrigo: Armi- 


stead, 53. 


Chroniclers of Reyes Catélicos: * Weiss, 53. 
Cid. C. and Roland: * Dorfman, 51. Com- 


pression in Poema: * Coester, 54 (06). Lati- 
nisms: * Crowley, 53 (50). O.F. words: 
* DeForest, 54 (15). 


Cifar, sources: * Wagner, 52 (02). 
Clarin. See Alas. 
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Clergyman in mod. novel: * Savaiano, 54 (49). 

Cognates, Eng.-Sp.: * Kendrick, 51 (43). 

Colombia. Cuadro de costumbres: Duffey, 51. 
Indian in lit.: * Keller, 50 (48). Sp. of Antio- 
quia: McCullough, 53. Vargas Valdés: 
* Vargas B., 42. 

Colonial Period. Guat., Indian & society: 
* Lynch, 54. Medical plants: Thompson, 54. 
Mexico, Americanisms: St. John, 51; Drama: 
Morgadanes, 46. Prose, novelistic elements: 
Kline, 53. Theater, entremés & sainete: 
* Pasquariello, 51. 

Columbus in drama: Flint, 53. 

Comedia. New world in: * Neale-Silva, 35. 
Privado plays in: Cauvin, 53. Comedia de la 
vida y muerte de San Agustin, & C. del Santo 
Fray Diego: * Engerrand, 54 (42); C. de la 
vida y muerte de San Gerénimo: * Barton, 54 
(44); C. de Nuestra Sefiora de Lapa: * Mouso- 
lite, 54 (49); C. del catélico espafiol: * Kaatz, 
54 (46); C. del cerco y libertad de Sebilla por 
el rey don Fernando el Santo: * Babcock, 54 
(35); C. del glorioso San Martin: * Kaatz, 54 
(46); C. del tirano rey Corbanto: * Probst, 
54 (28); C. Ypolita: * Douglass, 54 (27). 

Comic types, early drama: * Hendrix, 54 (23). 

Commedia dell’ Arte in Spain, 1550-1600: 
* Falconieri, 52. 

Conceptismo, Quevedo: * Frankel, 54 (43). 

Corneille & Sp. drama: * Segall, 54 (02). 

Cortes de Valladolid, 1351: * Coleman, 54 (39). 

Cortés, interpreters, Marina, Aguilar: * But- 
terfield, 51 (37). 

Costa Rica. Argot, glosario: * Villegas, 54. 
Costumbristas: Castro, 52. Lit. hist.: * Alli- 
son, 54 (52). Aspectos del habla: Zdfiiga, 
54 


Costumbrismo. Andean soc. novel: * McNeill, 
53. Artficulos, 1700-1808: * Lyon, 50 (29). 
Blasco Ibdfiez: Betoret-Paris, 54. Blest 
Gana: * Phillips, 44. Chile: Canizzo, 52; 
*Crowley, 45. Colombia: * Duffey, 51. 
Costa Rica: Castro, 52. Cuadro, Spain, 
development: Fonseca, 54. Los esp. pintados 
por si mismos: * DaCal, 52 (50). Mesonero 
R.: * Berkowitz, 54 (24). Pereda, Esc. 
mont.: * Moellering, 54 (43). 

Courtly love, drama before Lope: Cohen, 50. 

Cowboy-gaucho compared: * Paullada, 54. 

Creacionismo: Bary, 54. 

Crespo Toral, R.: * Terdn, 45 (43). 

Criticism. Dramatic, 16th-18th C.: * Grupp, 
50. 18th C.: Siegwart, 54; Bibliog.: * tae 
53 (51). 1400-1621: * Hutchings, 54 (22). 
Puerto Rico: Fortier, 52. 

Crénica general, primera, pers. names: 
* Steiner, 54; C. rimada del Cid: Sanz, 52; 
C. troyana: * Jaffé, 54 (39); Aragonese of F. 
de Heredia: * Dunstan, 50 (28); Classified 
vocab.: * Parker, 54. C. Villarense: * Cooper, 
54 (52); Crénicas de la Nueva Espafia, cuento 
y leyenda: * Leal, 51. 


Crotal6n. Sources, ideology, authorship: 


. rae 51 (49). Use of Lucian: * Howell, 
54 ( 

coms Via: * Fitz-Gerald, 50 (05). 

Cuba. Barroco colonial: Castro, 42. Estudio 
lingiiistico: Clay, 49; Camagiey: diVin- 
cenzo, 54. Folktale: * Hansen, 52. Mod- 
ernismo: Lezama, 43. Novela: Sanchez V., 
43; Negro in: Liptak, 53; Social: Gomiz V., 
42. Pensamiento filoséfico: Castellanos, 42. 
Pifieyro, E.: Rodriguez, 42. Poesia, espiritu 
nac.: * Olivera, 54. Saco, J.A.: Llerena, 42. 
Sudrez y Romero: Cepero, 42. Teatro, 
historia: * Arrom, 42. 

Cuenca, A.F.: * Monterde, 43. 

Cuento. See Short story. 

Cuesta, Andrés, commentary on Géngora’s 
Polifemo: Bufkin, 54. 

Cueto y Mena, J. de: * Woodford, 50. 

Cueva, J. de la: * Morby, 54 (36). 

DaCosta, Hipélito : Hower, 51. 

Dance of death, Sp. & Cat.: * Whyte, 54 (30). 

Dancing & development of Sp. drama: Bar- 
clay, 50. 

Dante. Imperial & D.: * Greco, 51. In 19th C. 
Hisp. lit.: Hannan, 52. Infl. 15th C. allegory: 
* Post, 54 (09). 

Dario: * Torres-Rioseco 153, 35 (31). Epithet: 
*Holm, 54 (47). Fr. infl.: * Mapes 23, 35 
(25). Lit. education: * Watland, 54. Vocab. 
y diccién: * Lépez-M., 41. 

DAvila, Virgilio: Arroyo, 44. 

Decameron in Cast. & Cat. lit.: * Bourland, 
54 (05). 

Degetau, F.: * Mergal, 45 (42). 

Delgado, Rafael: * Bickley, 35. Naturalism: 
Bushart, 42. 

Delicado, La lozana andaluza: Mocas, 52. 
Democracy. In J. Ruiz de Alarcén: Brenes, 52. 
Tendencies in G.A. lit.: * Peebles, 54 (32). 

D’Escragnolle Taunay: * Mate, 50. 

Dialect as lit. technique before 1800: Stern, 54. 

Dialogue. Arce de Otalora, Palatino y Pinciano: 
*O’Connor, 53. In Sp. Renaissance: Buck- 
ingham, 53. Mejia, Pedro: * Mulroney, 54 
(28). Prose, 16th C.: * Murillo, 54. Tor- 
quemada, Coloquios satiricos: * Crow, 54. 

Diaz del Castillo, vocab.: * Turner, 50. 

Diaz Mir6n: * Rojas, 51 (48). 

Diaz Rodriguez : Mongui6, 43. 

Dido legend in Lat., Sp., Ital., Fr. lit.: * Eyer, 
54 (35). 

Dignity of Man in Med. lit.: Jacob, 53. 

Dominican Republic. Folktale: * Hansen, 52. 

Don-Juan legend: * Weinstein, 54 (51). 

Drama. Alusiones al teatro en novela del 
xvi: Vance, 51. Am., early, Sp. themes: 
*Stimson, 53. Arg., contemp.: * Apstein, 


46; 1901-18: Elstun, 51. Corneille & Sp. d.: 
* Segall, 54 (02). Cuba, bosquejo hist.: 
* Arrom, 42. European, Columbus in: Flint, 
53. Gen. of 98: Thomas, 54. G.A., America 
in: * Ruffner, 54; Carolingian tradition: 
(27); Divine right, kings: 


*Templin, 54 
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* Whitehouse, 54 (29); Stage devices: 
* Weaver, 52 (37). Ibsen in Sp.: * Gregersen, 
50 (36). Introito, loa, 16th C.: * Meredith, 
51 (25). Madrid stage, 1820-33: * Shields, 
52 (33). Maya-Quiché, Guat.: Doyle, 50. 
Mexico, early: Morgadanes, 46; Pastores 
plays: Roberts, 54; Revolucién hasta 1940: 
* Oursler, 42 (40); Social & pol.: Nomland, 
53. Mod. Sp. in U.S.: * Jackson, 53. Multiple 
stage, Sp. & Cat., 15th-16th C.: * Shoe- 
maker, 54 (34). Neo-cl. comedy: * Cook, 54 
(40); Tragedy, 19th C.: * Burks, 52 (48). 
New Mex., early: *McCrossan, 54 (45). 
Pastoral themes: * Heilman, 53. Plautus 
infil. through Timoneda: * Grismer, 54 (30). 
Romantic, & Dumas pére: * Thompson, 
52 (37). Romant., attitude on history: 
* Salley, 52 (30). 17th C., Wolfflin’s prin- 
ciples applied: * Roaten, 52. Society in: 
* Browne, 54 (41). Sp., social, 19th C.: 
Peak, 52. Sp. to Eng. trans., 1610-30: * Hill, 
54 (27). Theat. dancing: Barclay, 50. Theory 
16th-18th C.: * Grupp, 50. Transition fol- 
lowing J. de la Cueva: * Shields, 54 (42). 

Drama before Lope de Vega. Christmas play: 
* Patt, 54 (45). Churchman & related chars.: 
* Lovett, 53 (50). Courtly love: Cohen, 50. 
Mythological plays: Demetrius, 52. Native 
comic types: * Hendrix, 54 (23). Origins & 
Cl. Lat. drama: * Weber, 50. Soliloquy: 
* Stafford, 54 (36). Staging before 1555: 
* Williams, 54 (31). 

Dumas, pére. Dramas in Sp.: * Gabbert, 544 
(35). D. & Sp. drama to 1850: * Thompson, 
52 (37). 

Echegaray : * Goldberg, 54 (12). Romanticism: 
*Reindorp, 50. Technique: * Young, 51 
(38). 

Ecological patterns in S. A. fiction: * Flores, 
54 (47). 

Ecuador: Becerra, 49. Costumb., Andean soc. 
novel: * McNeill, 53. Group of Guayaquil: 
* Siegel, 52. Novel: DaSilva, 53; Social: 
* Schwartz, 53; Soc. & regional, 1920-50: 
* Smither, 53. 

Eighteenth Century. Am. in Sp. lit.: * Tudisco, 
50. Critica del galicismo: * Rubio, 54 (34). 
Criticism: Siegwart, 54; Bibliog.: * Tucker, 
53 (51). Dram. theory & criticism: * Grupp, 
50. Hervdés y Panduro: Percas, 50. Jesuits in 
Italy: Mazzeo, 52. Latinistas: Ross, 41. 
Madrid in lit.: Scone, 53. Neo-cl. movement: 
* Pellissier, 54 (13). Quevedo: Zelaya, 54. 
Saavedra F. & Gracian, ideological fore- 
runners: Hafter, 54. Torres V.: * Hallon- 
quist, 50. 

Emblematic lit.: Selig, 51. 

Encina, Juan del. E. & Renaiss.: * Turk, 54 
(34). 1496 cancionero: *Scherr, 54 (35). 
Poetry: Myers, 54. 

England—English. 


Byron & peninsula: 
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* Churchman, 54 (08). E. & Englishmen in 
Sp. lit. 1550-1680: Criminale, 50. E. & 
Englishmen in Sp. poetry 1588-1630: * Win- 
slow, 50 (35). E. infil. on Mex. Sp., Detroit: 
Kreidler, 54. Legend of Peter the Cruel: 
*Schons, 54 (33). Mandeville’s Travels, 
Sp. version: * Marsh, 54 (51). Relaciones lit., 
Esp. e Ingl., XIX: Weast, 50. Smollett & 
Jarvis, D.Q. translators: * Linsalata, 50. 
Southey, Sp. sources: * Longest, 54 (15). 
Sp. lit. in Tudor E.: * Underhill, 54 (99). 
Trans. from Sp. & infil. on E. drama, 17th 
C.: * Hill, 54 (27). 

Ensayismo y Feijéo: * Marichal, 51 (49). 

Ensayistas, 1936-50: LaForge, 54. 

Entremés. Elements in Lope’s comedia: Au- 
brey, 53. In colonial theater: * Pasquariello, 
51. Moreto: * Carner, 54 (40). Quifiones de 
B.: * Estermann, 54. Rise of form: * Jack, 
51 (23). 

Epigram, 16th & 17th C.: * Giulian, 51 (30). 

Epistolary novel: * Kany, 54 (20). 

Epithet. In Dario: * Holm, 54 (47). In Ro- 
mantic poetry: * Roberts, 54 (35). In 13th C. 
poetry: Rodriguez, 54. 

Erasmus. Erasmian dialogue of Arce de Ota- 
lora: * O’Connor, 53. Inquisition & J. de 
Valdés: * Longhurst, 52 (49). 

Ercilla, La Araucana: * Howerton, 42; Imita- 
tions: * Petty, 51 (30). 

Escalante, A. de: * Nicholson, 54 (35). 

Espejo, Fsco. J. Sta. Cruz: Astuto, 52. 

Espinel: Haley, 54. Diversas rimas: * Clarke, 
54 (35). 

Espronceda, metrics: * Dreps, 54 (31). 

Estella, Fr. Diego de: * Ferndndez, 50 (41). 

Exemplum in Spain: * Keller, 51 (46). 

Existentialism & Machado: Melvin, 51. 

Facundo y su obra: * Carnes, 43. 

Feij6o. F. y ensayismo: * Marichal, 51 (49). 
Infl. of Fr. thought: * Staubach, 52 (37). 

Fernén Gonzélez. Ed., vocab.: * Owre, 54 
(34). Estudio lexicogrdfico: * Tappan, 54. 
O.F. words: * DeForest, 54 (15). 

Ferndndez, Lucas: Fox, 50. Language: Lihani, 
53. 

Fernandez de Avellaneda: * Gilman, 51 (43). 

Fernandez de Heredia, Aragonese Crénica 
troyana: * Dunstan, 50 (28). 

Fernandez de Lizardi: * Spell, 51 (31). Peri- 
quillo, vocab.: Davis, 50. 

Fernandez Fiérez, novels: Rogers, 54. 

Fernandez Juncos, M.: Carrino, 53. 

Fernandez Moreno, B.: Leith, 53. 

Ferreira de Vasconcellos: * Piper, 54. 

Fifteenth Century. Allegory & Dante: * Post, 
54 (09). Fr. poets & Santillana: * Seronde, 
54 (15). Mena: * Xupolos, 54 (50). Multiple 
stage: *Shoemaker, 54 (34). Racaberti: 


* Heaton, 50 (16). Torroella: * Bach, 54 
(30). Woman in lit.: * Lansing, 54 (14). 
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Figueroa, Cristébal: * Crawford, 51 (07). 
Flor de las ystorias de Orient: * Long, 54 (30). 
Flores, Juan de: * Matulka, 54 (31). 

Florida in Colonial lit.: Jackson, 52. 

Folk—. F. tale, 8.A.: * Hansen, 52. F. tales, 
index of Sp.: * Boggs, 54 (31). Gabriel y 
Galé4n: * Hisrich, 50. Gaucho-cowboy f. 
lore: * Paullada, 54. Los Altos, Jalisco, 
Mex.: * Robe, 50. N.M., infil. on drama: 
*McCrossan, 54 (45); Lang. in f. tales: 
* Rael, 49 (37); Poetry: * Campa, 47. Pedro 
de Urdemalas, f. hero: * Goodwyn, 54 (46). 

Foreigners in G.A. classics: Arriola, 52. 

Forner, critic: * Laughrin 54 (44). 

Fourteenth Century. Aragonese: * Umphrey, 
54 (05). Fr. poets & Santillana: * Seronde, 
54 (15). Supernatural in lit.: * Baricevic, 53. 
Woman in lit.: * Lansing, 54 (14). 

Framework of short story collections to 1700: 
* Henning, 53 (50). 

France-French. Baudelaire in 8.A.: Borrero, 
54. Camées in Fr.: * Watkins, 54 (47). Cer- 
vantes’ infl. in Fr., 17th C.: * Crooks, 54 
(23). Chateaubriand and Hisp. lit.: * Fair, 
50 (48). Chatillon, Alerandreis & Lib de 
Alexandre: * Willis, 54 (34). Corneille & Sp. 
drama: * Segall, 54 (02). Critica del gali- 
cismo, 18th pon 7¢ Ry 54 qe Dido oo 
in Fr., Sp., ” Eyer, 54 (35). Dumas 
pere & Sp. rem to 1850: * Thompson, 52 
(37); D.’s dramas in Sp.: * Gabbert, 54 (35). 
FAC derivatives in Sp., Fr.: * Rossi, 54 
(41). Fr. infl. on Darfo: * Mapes 23, 35 (25); 
On Feijéo: * Staubach, 52 (37); On Mex. lit.: 
* Gordon, 51; On Reyles: * Bateson, 54 (44). 
Fr.-Sp. auditory equivalence: * Craven, 54 
(48). Fr. traditionalistic ideas in 19th C. 
Sp.: * Salvador, 54 (43). Gutiérrez Najera 
& Fr. lit.: * Conner, 52. Hartzenbusch & 
Fr. theatre: * Corbiére, 54 (27). Hispanism: 
Coutu, 54. Historic Sp. & Port. chars. in 
Fr. drama: * Hasbrouck, 54 (33). Infl. of 
Sp. painting: Hempel, 51. Legend of Peter 
the Cruel: * Schons, 54 (33). La Fontaine 
infl. on Samaniego: * Neiss, 54 (38). Lat. 
suffix -aticus, O.F. & Sp.: * Meyer, 54 (34). 
Lesage & Spain: * Janelle, 54 (51). Nervo, 
Baudelairian modernista: * Shone, 37. ‘‘Nu- 
ance”’ in Sp., It., Fr.: * Bulatkin, 54 (52). 
O.F. words in O.8.: * DeForest, 54 (15). 
0.8. & O.F. word order types: Crabb, 54. 
Paris y modernistas: * Luna, 41. Parnassian 
infl., Mex. modernism: Kress, 40. Queiroz & 
Fr.: Siler, 52. Rodé & Fr. prose: * Berrien, 
54 (37). Roland & Cid: * Dorfman, 51. Roman 
de la Rose & med. lit.: * Luquiens, 54 (05). 
Santillana & Fr. poets: * Seronde, 54 (15). 
Scarron’s Roman Comique & Rojas’ Viaje 
entretenido: * Vaughan, 54 (29). Sp. infl. on 


Moliére: * Morley, 54 (02). Zola infil. on 
Pardo B.: * Brown, 54 (35); Z. & Pardo 
Baz&n: * Fowler, 51 (35). 

Gabriel y Galan: * Hisrich, 50. 

Galician. Lit.: * Reckert, 51. In Crénica 
troyana: * Jaffé, 54 (39). 

Gallegos, R.: Dunham, 52. Naturaleza en 
novelas: * Morales, 44. Program for Venez. 
progress: Aledort, 52. 

GAlvez, M.: * Messimore, 51; Turner, 52. 

Gamboa, F.: Butler, 51; * Menton, 53. 

Ganivet. Idea del hombre: * Garcia Lorca, 50. 
Ideology: * Amner, 54 (38). 

Garcia Gutiérrez: * Adams, 50 (22). 

Garcia Lorca. Estudio estilistico: Urla, 53. 
Mundo poético: * Babin, 51. Stylistics 
studies: * Correa, 51 (47). Theater: * Sdén- 
chez, 50. Women in dramas: Coleccia, 53. 

Garcilaso de la Vega: * Keniston, 54 (11). 

Gaspar, E.: * Kirschenbaum, 54 (36). 

Gaucho. Aspects of G. lit.: * Wershow, 43. 
Argentina: * Nichols, 38; Lit. gauchesca: 
* Oviedo, 41 (35). Cowboy compared: * Paul- 
lada, 54. Elements in W. H. Hudson: Watt, 
52. 

Gautier Benitez: * Deily 130, 35 (31). 

Generation of 1898. D.Q. & ’98: Fosnaugh, 51. 
nae landscape treatment: * Seeleman, 

54 (34). Theatre: Thomas, 54. 

Germany—German. Bécquer & Heine: * Hart- 
sook, 54 (40). Legend of Peter the Cruel: 
° Schons, 54 (33). Traducciones hisp., 
poesia alem.: Crantford, 54. Unamuno: 
Fasel, 52. 

Gil y Carrasco: * Samuels, 54 (40). 

Gil y Zarate: * Stoudemire, 52 (30). 

Godoy, Armando: * Trevifio, 42 (39). 

Golden Age. America in dramas: * Ruffner, 
54. Commedia dell’ Arte: * Falconieri, 52. 
Democracy in lit.: * Peebles, 54 (32). Drama, 
Carolingian tradition: * Templin, 54 (27); 
Divine right of kings: * Whitehouse, 54 (29); 
In England: * Hill, 54 (27); Stage devices: 
* Weaver, 52 (37); Transition after Cueva: 
* Shields, 54 (42). Dramatic theory & crit- 
icism: *Grupp, 50. England in Sp. lit.: 
Criminale, 50. Foreigners in classics: Arriola, 
52. Gongorism: * Kane, 54 (26). Machiavelli: 
Cestone, 52. Magic & witchcraft: * Pavia, 
54 (47). Martial & epigram: * Giulian, 51 
(30). Monarchical absolutism & infil. on lit.: 
* Schuster, 54 (51). Moors in drama: * Dale, 
54 (17). Negro in lit.: Jason, 50. New World 
in comedia: * Neale-Silva, 35. Old Testament 
plays: Shervill, 51. Picara en novela: Garcia, 
50. Prose, imaginary voyage: Gerding, 51; 
Hermit in: Beeson, 51. Proverbs in drama: 
* Hayes, 52 (36). Sannazaro infl.: * Welling- 
ton, 52. Supernatural in comedias: * Barrett, 
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51 (38). Teatro, alusiones en novela: Vance, 
51. Woman in comedia: * Torreyson, 54 (34). 

Gémez Carrillo, E.: * Daérdano, 38. Infl. de 
Paris: * Luna, 41. 

Gémez de Avellaneda, G.: * Williams, 51 (24). 
Lirica: Pifiera, 41. Novelas y leyendas: 
Malo, 42. Teatro: Diaz, 43. 

Gémez de la Serna: Ackerman, 54; * Cardona, 
54. 

Géngora. Cuesta’s commentary on Polifemo: 
Bufkin, 54. Gongorism: * Kane, 54 (26). 
Metaphors: * Gates, 51 (33). Riddle meta- 
phors: Watson, 54. 

Gonzdlez Martinez, E.: * Topete, 54 (50). 

Gonzélez Obreg6én: * DeMorelos, 54. 

Gonzflez Prada: *Cutler, 37. Prosista: 
* Mead, 50. 

Gorostiza: * Banner, 52 (48). 

Gracian: * Gallardo, 52 (33). F. Santos’ debt 
to G.: * Hammond, 51 (49). Saavedra Fa- 
jardo & G.: Hafter, 54. 

Gracioso. Lope: * Bradford, 54 (30). Lope, 
Tirso, Alarcén: Silverman, 53. 

Granada, Fr. Luis de: Moore, 52. Nature in 
works: * Brentano, 54 (36). Style: * Switzer, 
54 (27). 

Gran conquista de Ultramar. Chs. 126-193: 
Honsa, 54; Chs. 264-300: * Calbick, 54 (40); 
Crit. ed. Book IV, Ch. 194-288: * Bershas, 
52 (46). Prons, & pron. adjs. in Ms. J-l, 
B.N., Mad.: * Harrison, 54 (40). 

Grau, J.: * Fernfndez, 54; * Giuliano, 51. 

Greek. Gk. anthology in Sp.: Rothberg, 54. 
Herrera, Gk. scholar: * Beach, 51 (07). 
Lucian in El crotalén: * Howell, 54 (48). 

Guatemala. Batres Montifar: * Kuhn, 39. 
Indian & colonial society, 1520-1620: 
* Lynch, 54. Lit. 1888-1940: * Erickson, 42. 
Nat’l. elements, poetry: * Nichols, 58. 
Rabinal-Achi: * Doyle, 50. 

Guerin de Bouscal, Gouvernement de Sanche 
Pansa: * Crooks, 54 (23). 

Guillén, Jorge: * Moosseau, 50 (40). 

Giiiraldes. Art & thought: Weiss, 54. Prose 
style: Rust, 53. 

Gutiérrez de Sta. Clara: * Knox, 52. 

Gutiérrez Najera: *Gémez de B., 39. Fr. 
readings: * Conner, 52. Imagery: * Deuel, 
52. Prosa: Kosloff, 53. 

Gypsies in lit.: Wendler-Funaro, 50. 

Hartzenbusch & Fr.: * Corbiére, 54 (27). 

Hayton, La flor de las ystorias de Orient: * Long, 
54 (30). 

Heine & Bécquer: * Hartsook, 54 (40). 

Henriquez Urefia, P.: Vogt, 51. 

HerAldica en Lope y contemps.: McCready, 54. 

Heredia, J. M.: Brizuela, 42; * Moré, 42 (39); 
Toro, 39. 

Herm4n el alem4n, T'ranslacién del psalterio: 
* Smith, 54 (24). 

Hermosilla, D. de: * Mackenzie, 51 (16). 


Hernandez-Caté: Trakas, 48. 

Herrera, Ernesto: * Schanzer, 52 (50). 

Herrera, F. de. Gk. scholar: * Beach, 51 (07). 
Poetic vocab.: Kossoff, 53. 

Herrera y Reissig: * Gicovate, 54 (52). 

Hervias y Panduro: Percas, 50. 

Hispanism. American, Lowell: Klibbe, 54. 
France: Coutu, 54. Italy: Biondi, 53. 

Historia de Preliis: * Herriott, 50 (29). 

Historical. Blest Gana, hist. element, novels: 
* Wilson 84, 35 (28). Cotejo, 5 episodios de 
Galdés: * Vasquez-A., 54 (25). H. element in 
Araucana: * Howerton, 42. Fiction, Arg.: 
King, 52. H. tale, Hisp. lit.: * Winn, 54. 
Novel, Mex., 19th C.: * Read, 40; Sp., 1830- 
50: * Zellars, 54 (31); S.A., 20th C.: Lépez, 
52. Sp. & Port. characters in Fr. drama: 
* Hasbrouck, 54 (33). 

Hojeda, La christiada: * Corcoran, 54 (35). 
Sources: * Meyer, 48. 

Honduras. Prosistas: Keesee, 51. 

Honor, conjugal, in Lope: * Fichter, 50 (25). 

Hostos, E. M. de: * Parrish, 41. Educador: 
* Tirado, 54. 

Hudson, W. H., gauchesque elements: Watt, 52. 

Huidobro, V.: Bary, 54. 

Hurtado, Antonio: * Chart, 54 (41). 

Hurtado de Mendoza: * Batchelor, 54 (45). 
Fracaso en Toscana: * Vazquez M., 54 (35). 

Ibarbourou: Marti, 42. 

Ibsen in Spain: * Gregersen, 50 (36). 

Imperial, Fsco.: * Greco, 51. 

Indian. Aves sin nido & indianismo: * McIn- 
tosh 164, 35 (32). Brazil: * Driver, 43 (38). 
Colombia: * Keller, 50 (48). Guat., 1520- 
1620: * Lynch, 54. Indianismo in contemp. 
8.A.: Southard, 54. Maya, tema en lit. mex.: 
Nelken, 50. Mex., in poetry: * Wogan, 52 
(40); Hidalgo, 51. 

Inquisition. Erasmus & J. de Valdés: * Long- 
hurst, 52 (49). Alumbrados: * Sdénchez B., 
54 


Introito & loa, 16th C.: * Meredith, 51 (25). 

Iriarte, drama: Gardiner, 54. 

Isidore of Seville: * Brechaut, 50 (12). Ling. 
study: * Landros, 51 (35). 

Isla, Fray Gerundio: * Sebold, 54. 

Italy—Italian. Alciati in Sp.: Selig, 51. Boc- 
caccio & Decameron in Cast. & Cat. lit.: 
* Bourland, 54 (05). Boccalini in Sp.: * Wil- 
liams, 54 (46). Commedia dell’ Arte in Sp.: 
* Falconieri, 52. Dante & Imperial.: * Greco, 
51. Dante Infl. 15th C. allegory: * Post, 54 
(09). Dido legend in It., Sp.: * Eyer, 54 (35). 
FAC derivatives in Sp., It., Fr.: * Rossi, 
54 (41). Hispanism: Biondi, 53. Iberian ling. 
patterns: * Ferrigno, 52. It. & Sp. Renais. 
epics: Molinaro, 50. It. words in Port.: 
* Pratola, 54 (52). Italianos en lit. argentina: 
Ullman, 54. Machiavelli & Alf. X: * Bricca, 
54 (43). Novelle & Sp. lit. to 1615: * Rotunda, 
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54 (28). “Nuance” in Sp., It., Fr.: * Bulatkin, 
54 (52). Orlando Furioso in Sp.: Lionetti, 
51. Petrarchism in 16th C. Sp.: * Fucilla, 
54 (29). Sp. Jesuits, 18th C.: Mazzeo, 52. 
Sp. themes in opera: * Sedwick, 54. Unamuno 
& It.: Meola, 53. 

Iznaga, J. A.: Johng, 42. 

Jarnés, B.: Daley, 51. 

Jesuit. In Italy, 18th C.: Mazzeo, 52. School 
plays, Mex., 16th C.: * Johnson, 51 (41). 

Jew in med. lit.: * Resnick, 54 (51). See also 
Judeo-Spanish. 

Jiménez, J. R.: * Palau, 54 (52). 

Jorrin, J. S.: Sérzano, 43. 

Jovellanos, humanitarianism: Dowdle, 54. 

Juan Manual, Infante Don. Conde Lucanor, 
glossary: * Selbert, 54 (16); Vocab. & con- 
cordance: * Romeo, 51. Women, concept: 
* Rockwood, 54 (24). 

Judeo-Spanish. Wing. study, N. Y.: * Hirsch, 
52. Monastir dialect: * Luria, 50 (29). O. J.- 
Sp. evidence of 0.8. pronunciation: * Spiegel, 
54. Philolog. studies: * Cheskis, 54 (17). 

Justicialismo: Robinson, 54. 

Kalila et Digna. Vocab.: * Holmes, 50 (35); 
* Pérez, 54 (42). 

Kings, divine right, G.A. drama: * Whitehouse, 
54 (29). 

La Fontaine infil. on Samaniego: * Neiss, 54 
(38). 

Landscape—See Nature. 

Lasso de la Vega, Gabriel Lobo. Hist. ballads 
of Manojuelo: * Owens, 54 (40). Mezicana: 
* Avilés, 51 (36). Plays: Isar, 53. 

Lastarria, V.: Arce, 49. 

Latin. Cl. drama & Sp. theater: * Weber, 50. 
Dated documents, Port. territory: * Sacks, 
51 (41). Dido legend in Lat., Sp., etc.: * Eyer, 
54 (35). FAC derivatives in It., Sp., Fr.: 
* Rossi, 54 (41). Latinisms in Cid: * Crowley, 
53 (50). Ovid’s Heroides in Alf. X: * Ashton, 
50 (44). Plautus & Sp. Theater: * Grismer, 
54 (30). Sources of Berceo’s El sacrificio de 
la misa: * Schug, 54 (34). Suffix -aticus in 
O.F. & Sp.: * Meyer, 54 (34). Terentian 
infl. on Lope: * Stephenson, 54 (30). 

Latino, Juan: * Spratlin, 54 (31). 

Latorre, M.: * Castillo, 54. 

Lazarillo de Tormes: * Macaya, 
Segunda parte: * Sims, 54 (26). 

Legend. Bernardo del Carpio: * Franklin, 54 
(38). Don Juan: * Weinstein, 54 (51). Rodrigo 
in Chron. of 1344: Armistead, 53. Yucuf: 
* Lincoln, 54 (31). 

Leomarte, Sumas de hist. troyana: * Rey, 30 
(29). 

Leén, Fr. Luis, conative empathy: Mazza, 53. 

Leén, Ricardo. L & Baroja, liberalism: * Reid, 
54 (36). Sp. tradition: * Williams, 54 (28). 

Lesage & Sp.: * Janelle, 54 (51). 

Leyenda. L. y cuento en Las crénicas de la 


54 (34). 
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Nueva Esp.: * Leal, 51. L. y tradicién en 
lit. mex.: * Taylor, 41 (36). 

Libro de Alexandre, see Alexandre, L. de los 
ensiemplos: Seay, 54; L. de los gatos: * Nor- 
thup, 54 (06); L. del consejo e los consejeros: 
* Zapata y T., 54 (26). 

Lillo, B.: * Sedgwick, 37. 

Linares Rivas: Hatcher, 52. 

Linguistic Studies—American. Arizona Sp.: 
* Post, 49 (32). Bolivia, leng. en Sta. Cruz: 
Nifiez, 53. Argot costarricense: * Villegas, 
54. Colombia, Antioquia: McCullough, 
53. Cuba, Camagiiey: DiVicenzo, 54; Una 
zona: Clay, 49. Diaz del Castillo, vocab.: 
*Turner, 50. El Salvador: Hauser, 49. 
Gagini, suplemento al diccionario: Zdfiiga, 
54. Louisiana, St. Bernard Parish: * Mac- 
Curdy, 49. Lynch, lengua dialectal: Soto R., 
54. Mexico, adverb in coll. Sp.: * MacWil- 
liams, 52; Americanisms in colon. lit.: St. 
John, 51; Castellano en: * Gutiérrez, 41 
(35); Exclamation syntax, coll. Sp.: * Hejt- 
manek, 48; Guanajuato: * Boyd-Bowman, 
50; Jalisco: * Cardenas, 54; Los Altos, Jal.: 
* Robe, 50; Mex. City, phonology: * Marden, 
54 (94); Noun suffixes: * Murphy, 51; Pro- 
sodias y fonética tabasquefia: * Gutiérrez 
E., 44 (42); Valle de Méx., pron.: * Matluck, 
52; Word order: * Ringo, 51. New Mex. Sp.: 
* Espinosa, 54 (09); * Hills, 50 (06); Cultura 
popular en leng.: * Escudero, 43; Phon. & 
morph: * Rael, 49 (37); San Antonito: 
* Bowen, 53. Periquillo sarniento: Davis, 50. 
Quechua in Andean lit.: * Warren 197, 35 
(33). -ra verb forms: * Woods, 35 (32). Sp. 
lit. in Mex. langs. for study of Sp. pronuncia- 
tion: * Canfield 202, 35. Sp. loan-words in 
Am. Eng.: Sorvig, 52. Texas, San Antonio: 
Galvan, 51. Vocab. based on glossaries to 
lit. texts: * Cowles, 52. 

Linguistic Studies—Peninsular. Accusative, 
pers., Blasco Ibdfiez: * Gilbert, 50 (20). 
Acc. with prep. ‘a’: * Moore, 54 (06). Adverb 
in coll. Sp.: * McWilliams, 54 (51). Alf. X, 
agricult. terms: * Causey, 50 (40); Aux. 
verbs: Winget, 53; Conj. adverbs: * London, 
54 (51); Exodus & Leviticus, G.Z.: * DeLand, 
50 (35); La Estoria de Tebas, G.E.: * Kiddle, 
50 (35); Plant names: * Duncan, 50 (36); 
Redundant consts.: Weinberg, 53; Siete 
partidas: * Edgerly, 54 (18); Words defined: 
*Van Scoy, 50 (39). Aragonese, 14th C.: 
* Umphrey, 54 (05). Auditory equivalence, 
Sp.-Fr.: * Craven, 54 (48). Auer a & auer de 
to 1300: *Strasbaugh, 54 (34). Baroque 
style: * Uhrhan, 51. Basque & Lat. loan 
words: * Redfield, 54 (14). Berceo, concord- 
ance: * Thomas, 50 (37). Bible trans.: 
*Hauptman, 50 (33). Bibliog., articles, 
1887-1947: * Cook, 51 (49). Calila y Dimna, 
vocab.: * Holmes, 50 (35). Cartulario de 
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San Vicente de Oviedo: * Jennings, 54 (41). 
Cat. phonetics: * Ventura, 54 (09). Celestina, 
vocab. A-E: * Poston, 54 (38). Codex alco- 
bacencis 200: * Carter, 51 (38). Cognates, 
Eng.-Sp.: * Kendrick, 51 (43). Conde Lu- 
canor, glossary: * Selbert, 54 (16); Vocab. & 
concordance: * Romeo, 51. Cons. groups 
ending “‘y”’, Lat. to Sp.: * Raggio, 54 (04). 
Crénica rimada del Cid: Sanz, 52. Crénica 
troyana: * Parker, 54. Crénica Villarense: 
* Cooper, 54 (52). Cuento del Emperador 
Otas de Roma: Baird, 54. Dialect as lit. 
technique before 1800: Stern, 54. Diaz del 
Castillo, vocab.: * Turner, 50. Diminutive: 
Mills, 54. “‘Discrecién’’ in Cervantes, se- 
mantic study: * Bates, 54 (45). Don Quijote, 
adj. position: * Brownell, 54 (04); Finite 
moods & tenses: * Wisewell, 50 (19) ; Negation: 
* Haynes, 54 (32); Subjunctive: * Gould, 
54 (03). FAC derivations, It., Sp., Fr.: 
° aan 54 (41). Fernén Gonzélez: * Owre, 

54 (34); * Tappan, 54. Function word sys- 
tem, V.L. to mod. Sp.: * Seltzer, 51. Galician 
in Crénica troyana: * Jaffé, 54 (39). Gran 
cong. de ultram., 126-193: Honsa, 54; Prons. 
& pron. adjs.: * Harrison 54 (40). Haber & 
ser, auxiliaries: * Sublette, 54 (38). Hubiera 
& hubiese, Cid to Cervantes: * Hatheway, 
54 (26). Infinitive as accusative: Moorefield, 
53. Interrogative, 12th to 15th C.: * Sapon, 
51 (49). Isidore of Sev.: * Landros, 51 (35). 
It. words in Port.: * Pratola, 54 (52). Italy, 
Iberian ling. patterns: * Ferrigno, 52. 
Judaeo-Sp., Philolog. studies: * Cheskis, 
54 (17). Kalila et Digna, vocab.: * Pérez, 54 
(42). La lozana andaluza: Mocas, 52. Lat. 
pluperf. ind. in Sp.: *Seymour, 50 (07); 
Suffix -aticus, O.F. & Sp.: * Meyer, 54 (34). 
Latinisms, O.S. lit.: * Crowley, 53 (50). 
Latinity, dated documents, Port. territory: 
* Sacks, 51 (41). Leal Conselheiro, morph., 
syntax: * Russo, 51 (42); Orth., phon., word 
study: * Roberts, 51 (42). Leomarte, Sumas 
de hist. troyana: * Rey, 50 (29). Lexical 
number in nouns: * Iannucci, 53. Ling. 
category of emphasis in Coll. Sp.: * Beym, 
53. Liturgical elements in popular Sp.: 
* Bucklin, 54 (52). Lépez de Ayala, Rimado: 
* Zeitlin, 54 (32); Cox, 52; Rel. pron.: 
* Kuersteiner, 54 (04). Martinez de Toledo, 
Corbacho: Sondergard, 52. Matthew in Ms. 
1.1.6, Escorial: Montgomery, 54. Misterios 
del Corpus de Valencia: * Corbato, 54 (30). 
Nautical terminology: * Woodbridge, 51. 
Novel, 17th C.: * Lopes, 54 (35). ‘““Nuance”’ 
in Sp., It., Fr.: * Bulatkin, 54 (52). O. Judeo- 
Sp. evidence of O.8. pronunciation: * Spiegel, 
54. O. Leon. Fuero de Ledesma: Peterson, 53. 
O. Port. vocalic finals: * Learned, 51 (48). 
0.8. & O.F. word order types: Crabb, 54. 
O.S. accusative: * Eyring, 54 (33); Alterna- 


tion, H & F: * English, 50 (26); Color ex- 
pressions, poetry: * Piccus, 54 (51); Infini- 
tive constructions: * Beardsley, 50 (18); 
Lexicography: * Hill, 50 (12); Nominal 
suffixes: * Lasley, 54; Obj. prons. in dep. 
clauses: * Chenery, 54 (04); Orthography: 
Speranza, 52; Passive & indef. reflexives: 
* Brown, 54 (28); Sibilants: * Ford, 54 (97). 
Partitive inf. consts.: * Beberfall, 53. Past 
part. & haber: * Reed, 54 (05). Physiological 
mechanism of vowel: * Russell, 54 (27). 
Pineda’s Agricultura christiana: * Nelson, 
54 (34). Portuguese, Barlaam and Josaphat: 
* Abraham, 51 (38); Port. dictionary, dated 
first occurrences to 1350: * Clemens, 51 (49); 
Madeira & Azores dialect: * Rogers, 54 (40); 
Orthography to 1500: * Dominicovich, 51 
(48); Ser & estar: * Schnerr, 51 (47); Suffixes: 
* Allen, 51 (41). Prep. complementary clauses, 
Galdés: * Tarr, 54 (21). Pres. tense: * Keys, 
54 (48). Progressive consts.: * Spaulding, 
54 (25). Prose syntax, 13th C.: * Sturcken, 
54. -ra verb form in Spain: * Wright, 51 (28). 
Reflexive verbs to 1500: Knowlton, 51. 
Romance words of Arab. origin: * Brown, 
54 (35). Ruiz, Juan, verb morph. & syntax: 
Boylan, 52. Secreto de los secretos, arag. ms.: 
* Kasten, 50 (31). Sephardic Sp. in N.Y.: 
* Hirsch, 52. Ser & estar: * Sublette, 54 (38). 
Struct. analysis, contemp. Sp.: Farley, 54. 
13th C., vocab. elements: * Willbern, 54 
(40). Verb phrase & clause struct.: * Para- 
tore, 54 (51). Verbal aspect, early romance: 
* Taylor, 53. Verbal categories, substandard 
Sp.: Markley, 53. Vicente, G., vocab., Sp. 
words: Moseley, 53. Vowel, physiological 
mechanism: * Russell, 54 (27). Vowel sounds, 
spectrographic an.: * Skelton, 51. Word-list, 
lst appearances to Berceo: * Oelschlager, 
50 (37). 

Lins do Rego: Maxwell, 50. 

Lit. & intellect. trends: * Wonder, 54 

Lit. tertulia: * Williams, 54 (35). 

Liturgical elements in pop. Sp.: * Bucklin, 
54 (52). 

Llorens Torres: * Duffy, 41. 

Loan-words, Sp., in Am. Eng.: Sorvig, 52. 

Longfellow & Spain: * Whitman, 54 (27). 

Lope de Vega. Astrology: * Halstead, 54 (37). 
Ay, verdades, que en amor...!: Bishop, 
54. Castigo del discreto & study of honor: 
* Fichter, 50 (25). Concept of State: * Pow- 
ers, 51 (47). Dama’s life: * Whatley, 51 (47). 
Del monte sale (quien el monte quema): 
*LeFort, 54 (35). Dramatic technique: 
* Adam, 51 (36). El Brasil restituido: * Me- 
dici, 54 (29). El desdén vengado: * Harlan, 
54 (27). El principe despefiado: * Hoge, 50 
(48). El villano en su rincén: Sheppard, 51. 
Fortune & fate concept: * Sears, 52 (49). 
Gracioso: * Bradford, 54 (30); Silverman, 53. 
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Herdldica: McCready, 54. Justice, idea of: 
*Seymour, 54. King concept: Rovner, 
54. La corona de Hungria: * Tyler, 54 (46). 
La Dorotea: * Trueblood, 52. La Dragontea: 
* Breen, 51 (36). La Francesilla: * Phillips, 
50 (24). La gran comedia del mayor imposible: 
* Brooks, 50 (24). La hermosa Ester: * Ross, 
53. La hermosura de Angélica: * Burner, 
51 (31). Las bizarrias de Belisa: * Arjona, 
54 (32). Line-structure, 27 autographs: 
* Poesse, 54 (40). Lirismo en argumentos: 
*Ferndndez C., 54 (52). Lyric poetry: 
* Aaron, 52. Nature concepts: Campiglia 
53. Peregrino en su _ patria: * Horne, 
54 (46). Plot development: Adams, 5. 
Popular elements: *Seymour, 54. Reina 
Sevilla legend: * Tyler, 54 (46). Romancero 
in Chronicle-legend plays: * Moore, 51 (40). 
Rustic in dramatic tech.: * Noble, 54 (48). 
Rustic type & entremés elements, comedia: 
Aubrey, 53. Sanchez’ Terentian infl.: * Ste- 
phenson, 54 (30). Social inequality in love & 
marriage: * Reid, 54 (41). Sonnets in plays: 
* Delano, 54 (34). Traditional & novelesque 
elements & plot: Adams, 54. Unidades 
dramdticas: * Michels, 54 (38). 

Lépez de Ayala. Rimado de palacio, etym. & 
morph. analysis: Cox, 52; Vocab.: * Zeitlin, 
54 (32). 

Lépez de Priego, Diario: Schoggins, 51. 

Lépez Velarde: * Phillips, 54. 

Lépez y Fuentes. Problems of mod. Mex.: 
* Armitage, 54 (46). Revolucién mex.: 
Marrero, 44. 

Louisiana. Esteban Miré: * Burson, 43. Sp., 
St. Bernard Parish: * MacCurdy, 49. 

Lowell & Spain: Klibbe, 54. 

Loyola, J. B. de, Viaje y naufragios del Mace- 
donio: * Williams, 50. 

Lozano, Cristébal: * Garcia, 50. 

Lucena, Repiticién de amores: * Ornstein, 50 
(40). 

Lucian in El crotalén: * Howell, 54 (48). 

Luna, J. de, Lazarillo, 2* parte: * Sims, 54 (26). 

Lull, Ram6n, Art de contemplacio: * Frost, 54 
(01). 

Luza&n, Poética: * Cano, 50 (27). 

Lynch, B. Lengua dialectal: Soto R., 54. 
Obra y lenguaje: Nason, 54. 

Machado, A.: Rodriguez, 50; Vélez, 52; * Zu- 
birfa, 54; M. & existentialism: Melvin, 51. 
Visién de Castilla: * Predmore, 54. 

Machado, Antonio & Manuel, Theater: Guerra, 
53. 

Machado de Assis—See Assis. 

Machiavelli. Alf. X & M., political theory: 
* Bricca, 54 (43). G. A. & Mach.: Cestone, 52. 

Madeira & Azores dialect: * Rogers, 54 (40). 

Magic in lit.: * Waxman 54 (12). 

Mallea, Eduardo: Polt, 54. 
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Mandeville, Sir John. Travels: * Marsh, 54 
(51). 

Madrid. In 18th C. lit.: Scone, 53. Stage, 1820- 
33: * Shields, 52 (33). 

Maeztu, R. de: Porges, 53. 

Mal Lara, Juan. La philosophia vulgar: * Sén- 
chez, 54 (33). 

Maragall, Juan: Casds, 51. 

Marina, Cortés interpreter: * Butterfield, 51 
(37). 

Marmol, J. Poetry: * Cuthbertson 180, 35 (33). 

Marquina, Eduardo. Drama: Eberling, 52. Sp. 
tradition: * Williams, 54 (28). 

Marti: * Iduarte, 46 (44). Filosofia: Ifiguez, 
42. Poesia y teorfas: * Shuler, 49 (47). U. 8. 
& Marti: Isaacson, 52. 

Martial in G. A.: * Giulian, 51 (30). 

Martinez de la Rosa: Alfaro, 52; Bartolomé, 
53. Poética & A : * Shearer, 54 (39). 

Martinez de Toledo : * Marsh, 54 (28). Corbacho, 
ling. study: Sondergard, 52. 

Martinez Ruiz. See Azorin. 

Martinez Sierra. Sp. tradition: * Williams, 54 
(28). Woman’s role: * Mercer, 54 (41). 

Martinez Villena: Alvarez, 43. 

Martirio de Sant Lorencio, comedia y auto: 
* Dillingham, 54 (32). 

Matto de Turner, Aves sin nido: * McIntosh 
164, 35 (32). 

Medical plants, colon. 8.A.: Thompson, 54. 

Medieval literature. Attitudes toward Moors: 
* Scholberg, 53. Dict. of proverbs: * O’Kane, 
54 (47). Dignity of man: Jacob, 53. El libro de 
los gatos: * Northup, 54 (06). Incipient na- 
tionalism: * Davis, 54 (33). Isidore of Sev.: 
* Brechaut, 50 (12). Jew portrayed: * Res- 
nick, 54 (51). Metrical & musical sources of 
lyric: * Pope, 54 (30). Misterio de los reyes 
magos: * Sturdevant, 54 (20). Roman de la 
rose & Cast. lit.: * Luquiens, 54 (05). Satiric 
verse: * Mann, 54 (23). Supernatural in Alf. 
X: * Callcott, 50 (23). Technique & idea in 
early fiction: * Singleton, 50 (36). 

Medina, bibliog. in 8.A. before: Bryson, 52. 

Mejia, Pedro. See Merfa. 

Meléndez Valdés: * Colford, 54 (42). 

Mena, Juan de: * Xupolos, 54 (50). 

Menaechmi theme & El palacio confuso: 
* Stevens, 54 (38). 

Mesa, Gaspar de: * Baseman, 54 (41). 

Mesonero Romanos: * Berkowitz, 54 (24). 

Metrics. See Versification. 

Mexia, Pero. Didlogos: * Mulroney, 54 (28). 
Ideology: * Turner, 50. 

Mexico. Adverb in coll. Sp.: * MacWilliams, 
52. Agrarian question: * Phipps, 54 (24). 
Americanisms in col. lit.: St. John, 51. 
Castellano en Méx.: * Gutiérrez L., 41 (35). 
Corrido: * Renk, 52; * Simmons, 52. Dialect 
& folklore, Los Altos, Jal.: * Robe, 50. 
Dominicans in Mex.: * Coffey, 42. Drama, 
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early: Morgadanes, 46; Rev. to 1940: * Ours- 
ler, 42 (40); Soc. & pol. aspects: Nomland, 
52. Educational thought: * Wilson, 43. Eng. 
infil. on Sp., Detroit: Kreidler, 54. Exclama- 
tion syntax: * Hejtmanek, 48. Fr. infil. on 
lit.: *Gordon, 51. Fr. Parnassian infi., 
modernism: Kress, 40. Gonzélez Obregén: 
* DeMorelos, 54. Indian in poetry: * Wogan, 
52 (40); Hidalgo, 51. Infl. esp. en poesia 
lirica: * Sarre, 49 (45). Jalisco, ling. study: 
* Cardenas, 54. Jesuit school plays, 16th C.: 
* Johnson, 51 (41). Libraries, 17th C.: * Cas- 
tanien, 51 (38). Lit. based on Maximilian 
empire: * Borrowdale, 49 (45). Lit. biogra- 
phies: * Yancey, 50 (39). Lépez y Fuentes: 
* Armitage, 54 (46). Maya, tema en lit.: 
Nelken, 50. Nahuatl version of Calderén 
auto: Hunter, 53. Nervo: * Shone, 37; Re- 
ligious poet: * Wellman, 37. Noun suffixes, 
coll. Sp.: * Murphy, 51. Novel: * Moore, 54 
(40); N. & nat’l problems: * Wheeler 2/6, 
35; N. & revolution: * Campa, 54 (41); His- 
torical: * Read, 40; Modern: * Dulsey, 51; 
Naturalism: * Maggipinto, 54; Pancho Villa 
in: Braun, 43; Romantic: * Brushwood, 51; 
N. de la revolucién: * Stanton, 44; Realista: 
Navarro, 51; Social: Seward, 49. Othén, M. 
J.: * Udick, 48 (45). Pastores plays, Zapopan: 
Roberts, 54. Peédn y C. & Romant.: * Hol- 
lingsworth 184, 35 (33). Phonology, Mex. 
City dialect: * Marden, 54 (94). Picaresque 
lit.: Harth, 54. Pronunciacién, Valle de Méx.: 
* Matluck, 52. Prosodias y fonética tabas- 
quefia: * Gutiérrez E., 44 (42). Revoluci6n 
en Romero, Lépez y F.: Marrero, 44; R. & 
Vasconcelos: * Phillips, 54. Romanticism, 
introd.: * Avila, 38. Romero, J. R.: * Castag- 
naro, 53. Short story: * Waldorf, 50. Sp. 
lit. in Mex. langs. for study of Sp. pronuncia- 
tion: * Canfield 202, 35. Sp. of Guanajuato: 
* Boyd-Bowman, 50. Tradicién y leyenda en 
lit.: * Taylor, 41 (36). Villa in Revolution lit. : 
* Fogelquist, 42. Word order in coll. Sp.: 
* Ringo, 51. 

Middle American prose fict., anti-imperialism: 
Thompson, 49. 

Milanés: Cartaya, 42. 

Milla, José: * Martin, 41. 

Mira de Amescua. El arpa de David: * Anibal, 
54 (22). El Conde Alarco: * Pickering, 54 
(51). El esclavo del demonio: * Buchanan, 54 
(06). La judia de Toledo: * Murray, 52. 

Miré, Esteban: * Burson, 43. 

Mir6, Gabriel: Schwartz, 52. 

Misterios del Corpus de Valencia: * Corbato, 
54 (30). 

Mistral, G.: Marti, 42. 

Mitre, B.: * Hole, 48 (36). 

Modernism. Adjective: * Garcfa-Girén, 53. 
Class. mythology: *Schade, 54. Cuba: 
Lezama, 43. Darfo & M. in S.A. & Sp.: 
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* Torres-Riéseco, 158, 35 (31). Exoticism: 
Rodriguez, 43. In S8.A.: * Fraker 133, 35 (31). 
En P.R.: * La Guerre, 43. Fr. Parnassian 
infl., Mex.: Kress, 40. Paris y mod.: * Luna, 
41. Prose: Maule, 53. Nervo, Baudelairian: 
* Shone, 37. S.A. concept of Spain: Hebble- 
thwaite, 51. Theories, early: * Keller, 53. 

Moliére & Sp. infl.: * Morley, 54 (02). 

Monroy y Silva: Peters, 54. 

Montaigne & Cervantes: * Burnie, 53. 

Monteiro Lobato: Brown, 51. 

Moor. In Cast. lit. to 1492: * Scholberg, 53. 
In G.A. drama: * Dale, 54 (17). Sentimental 
M. to 1600: * Deferrari, 51 (26). 

Mora, J. J. de: Reamy, 50; * Trease, 53. 

Moreto. Comedia de figurén: * White, 50. 
Eneas de Dios: Folchi, 51. Loas, entremeses, 
bailes: * Carner, 54 (40). Nine farces: * Wofsy, 
50 (27). 

Muerte, tema en poesia del XVI: Sdnchez, 53. 

Mufioz Rivera, Luis: Siaca, 43. 

Musical & metrical forms, med. lyric: * Pope, 
54 (30). 

Mystics & St. Francis de Sales: * Rivet, 54 
(41). 

Nahuatl version, Calderén auto: Hunter, 53. 

National. Castillejo, C., nationalist: * Nicolay, 
51 (10). Cuba, espfritu nac., poesia: * Olivera, 
54. Guat. poetry: * Nichols, 53. N. sentiment 
in criticism 1400-1621: * Hutchings, 54 (22). 
N. sentiment in Medieval lit.: * Davis, 54 
(33). N. problems in Mex. novel: * Wheeler 
216, 35. Rivas, Duque, n. feeling, narrative 
poems: * Fitzgerald, 54 (40). 

Native family, S.A. soc. protest novel: Nad- 
karni, 51. 

Naturalism. Alas: * Matlack, 54. Arg. novel: 
* Reid, 47. Brazil, novel: * Loos, 51. Delgado, 
R.: Bushart, 42. Mex. novel: * Maggipinto, 
i. 

Nature. In Fr. L. de Granada: * Brentano, 54 
(36). In Lope de Vega: Campiglia, 53. In 
Ortega y Gasset : Schewel, 53. In R. Gallegos: 
* Morales, 44. In 16th C. moralists: * Ryan, 
53. Infl. de la tierra, novela rioplatense: 
* Corbett, 49. Landscape & Gen. of ’98: 
* Seeleman, 54 (34). Landscape in contemp. 
poetry: Royster, 54. 

Navarro Villoslada: * Cornish, 54 (25). 

Negro. En novela hispanoam. del XX : Rabassa, 
49. In Braz. lit. to 1880: * Sayers, 53. In 
Cuban novel: Liptak, 53. In G.A. lit.: Jason, 
50. In Castro Alves: Braithwaite, 52. Latino, 
Juan, slave-poet: * Spratlin, 54 (31). Poesia 
negra, Lat. Am.: * White, 54 (52). 

Neo-classic. Comedy, theory & practice: 


* Cook, 54 (40). Meléndez Valdés: * Colford, 
54 (42). Movement in 18th C.: * Pellissier, 
34 (13). Tragedy, 19th C.: * Burks, 52 (48). 

Nervo, Amado: * Gomez R., 42 (38); * Shone, 
37. Religious poet: * Wellman, 37. 

















New Mexico. Church & folk rolein early drama: 
*McCrossan, 54 (45). Copla: Cobos, 50. 
Folk-poetry : * Campa, 47. N.M. Sp.: * Espi- 
nosa, 54 (09); * Hills, 50 (06); In folk tales: 
* Rael, 49 (37). Sp. of San Antonito: * Bowen, 
53 


Nineteenth Century. Chile, costumbrismo: 
* Crowley, 45. Dante in Hisp. lit.: Hannan, 
52. Drama, social : Peak, 52. Lit. de memorias: 
Pagdin-T., 50. Madrid stage: * Shields, 52 
(33). Mex. hist. novel: * Read, 40. Mex. lit. 
biographies: * Yancey, 50 (39). Neo-cl. 
tragedy: * Burks, 52 (48). Novel, concept: 
Fishbach, 51. Novela argentina: Lichtblau, 
51. Novelistic regionalism: Moritz, 50. 
P.R. poetry: Rivera, 54. Relaciones lit., 
Esp. e Inglaterra: Weast, 50. Rodriguez Rubi 
& theatre: * Smith, 54 (40). Sp. traditional- 
ism & Fr. trad. ideas: * Salvador, 54 (48). 

“No me mueve, mi Dios’’: * Huff, 54 (48). 

Novel. Alusiones al teatro, XVII: Vance, 51. 
American, early, Sp. themes: * Stimson, 53. 
Andean, costumbrismo: * McNeill, 53. Arg., 
naturalistic: * Reid, 47; 19th C.: Lichtblau, 
51; N. of artistic design: * Barcia, 54 (51). 
Bolivian: Burkhard, 54. Brazil, naturalistic: 
* Loos, 51; Northeast: * Ellison, 53. Chile, 
realistic: Valenzuela, 54; Social protest: 
Ramirez, 54; Urban types: * Chapman, 50 
(46). Colonial prose, novelistic elements: 
Kline, 53. Concept of N., 19th C.: Fishbach, 
51. Contemp., Sp.: Bouchard, 54. Cuba, negro 
in: Liptak, 53. Ecuador, contemp.: DaSilva, 
53; Social: * Schwartz, 53; 1920-50: * Smither, 
53. Epistolary: * Kany, 54 (20). Esp. con- 
temp., ideas religiosas: Noguer, 53. G.A., 
picara in: Garcia, 50. Historical, 1830-50: 
* Zellars, 54 (31). Mexico, hist., 19th C.: 
* Read, 40; Modern: * Dulsey, 51; Natural- 
ism: * Maggipinto, 54; Realista: Navarro, 
51; Reflection of nat’l. problems: * Wheeler 
216, 35 (34); Revolution: * Stanton, 44; 
Romantic: * Brushwood, 51; Social: Seward, 
49. Peru, social: * Rodriguez, 52 (50). P.R.: 
Nieves, 49; Social: Moore, 53. Realistic, 17th 
C.: * Lopes, 54 (35). Regionalism, 19th C.: 
Moritz, 50. Sentimental: * Krause, 54 (28). 
Sp., clergyman in: * Savaiano, 54 (49). S.A., 
contemp., indianismo: Southard, 54; Histori- 
cal, 20th C.: Lépez, 52; Social protest: 
Nadkarni, 51; Social protest, gamonal in: 

* Ulibarri, 53. Venez., contemp.: Chadwick, 
54. See also Picaresque. 
Novelle & Sp. lit. to 1615: * Rotunda, 54 (28). 
Ocantos, C. M.: * Andersson 125, 35 (31). 
Ofia, Arauco domado: * Dinamarca, 53 (51). 
Oriental theme in mod. Sp. lit.: Carrasco, 52. 
Old Spanish. Accusative: * Eyring, 54 (33). 
Color expressions: * Piccus, 54 (51). Contrib. 
to lexicog.: * Hill, 50 (12). Cuaderno a los 
procuradores, cortes de Valladolid, 1351: 
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*Coleman, 54 (39). Infinitive consts.: 
* Beardsley, 50 (18). Latinisms in lit.: 
* Crowley, 53 (50). Nature of vocab.: * Mc- 
Dowell, 52 (43). Nominal suffixes: * Lasley, 
54. Obj. prons. in dep. clauses: * Chenery, 
54 (04). O.F. words in O.S.: * DeForest, 54 
(15). O.S. & O.F. word order types: Crabb, 
54. Reflexives, passive & indef.: * Brown, 
54 (28). Sibilants: * Ford, 54 (97). Vidas de 
Sta. M. Madalena y Sta. Marta: * Michel, 
54 (30). 

Opera, Sp. themes in Ital.: * Sedwick, 54. 

Ortega y Gasset. Ideas literarias: Cannon, 54. 
Ideas on Spain: Mazlish, 52. Ideas sociales: 
* Sespluges, 51. Nature concept: Schewel, 
53. Philosophy of art: * Livingstone, 54 (47). 
Position in thought & letters: Werner, 54. 
Synthesis of thought: Markus, 53. 

Ortiz Guerrero, M.: * Roberts, 51. 

Othén, M. J.: * Udick, 48 (45). 

Ovid’s Heroides tr. by Alf. X: * Ashton, 50 
(44). 

Painting, infl. on Fr. lit.: Hempel, 51. 

Palacio Valdés. Fict. characters: * Beighler, 
54 (40). Novela del XIX: * Rfos, 54 (44). 
Satire: * MacDonald, 54 (42). 

Palau, B., Victoria de Cristo: * Sweeney, 54 
(47). 

Palma, Ricardo: Cortina, 42. Sources of Tradi- 
ciones: * Thomas, 38. Techniques in recreat- 
ing Lima: * Webb, 54 (51). 

Panam. Lit. periodicals: Kirk, 53. 

Paraguay. Ortiz Guerrero: * Roberts, 51. 

Pardo Bazfn: Chandler, 54. Critical ideas: 
* Osborne, 54 (48). Zola infl.: * Brown, 54 
(35); * Fowler, 51 (35). 

Pastoral themes in drama: * Heilman, 53. 

Payr6: Gavitt, 51. 

Pefia de Francia, Nuestra Sefiora de la: * Gil- 
lespie, 54 (29). 

Peén y Contreras: * Hollingsworth 184, 35 
(33). 

Pereda, J. M. de: Hubbell, 50. Ideological 
index: * Sdnchez, 50 (40). 

Pérez, Antonio: Hoard, 50. Obras y relaciones: 
* Sr. Welch, 51 (31). 

Pérez Bonalde: * Johnson, 51. 

Pérez de Ayala: Bancroft, 50; Cohen, 53. 
Novels: * Fabian, 51. Prose works: * Man- 
gold, 50 (34). Satire & humor: Freeman, 54. 

Pérez de Guzman: Howard, 52. 

Pérez de Montalb&n: * Bacon, 54 (03). Versif. 
comp. with Solis y Riv.: * Parker, 51 (41). 

Pérez Galdés. Abnormal characters: * Iwanik, 
50. Aspectos de la vida esp.: * Sdenz, 51 (31). 
Carlist wars: * Swett, 54 (48). Carlist wars, 
G., Baroja & Valle-I.: Mikulski, 52. Children 
in novels: * Cobb, 53. Contemp. novels, 
characterization: * Treat, 51; Method: 

* Netherton, 54 (51); Moral ideas: Pettit, 

53; Narrative techniques: Russell, 54; Téc- 
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nica: Braun, 53. D.Q. & Galdéds novels: 
* Herman, 51. D.Q. & Ep. nac.: * Obaid, 4. 
Episodios nacionales, census of characters: 
* Barr, 50 (37); Cotejo histérico: * Vasquez- 
Arjona, 54 (25); El pueblo: * Carranza, 50 
(40); Indexes: * Heironimus, 50 (38). Ethics: 
* Garwood, 50 (35). Fortunata y Jacinta & 
mundo galdosiano: McDonald, 53. Liberalism: 
* Kercheville, 50 (30). Naturalismo, 1° 
periodo: * Sylvia, 54. Novels, last epoch: 
Mills, 52. Prep. complementary clauses: 
* Tarr, 54 (21). Proletarian element: * Davis, 
54 (39). Sacerdote en novela social: * Flores, 
51 (41). Social pathology in novels: * Belt, 
54. Spain, role in novels: * Kirsner, 51 (49). 
Symbolism: Dawson, 50. Teatro: Benardete, 
50. Women in novels: * Stout, 53 (51). 

Peru. Bibliog. of S.A. lit. from Yale Peruvian 
collection: * Head, 40. Costumb., Andean 
soc. novel: * McNeill, 53. Gonzdélez Prada: 
* Cutler, 37. Liberalismo: Chang-Rodriguez, 
52. Novela social: * Rodriguez, 52 (50). 
Zérate’s Hist. del desc. y cong.: * McMahon, 
54 (47). 

Peter the Cruel in drama: * Schons, 54 (33). 

Peza, Juan de Dios: * Cobb, 48. 

Philippines. Cebuano-Sp. vocab.: * Foster, 
54 (48). Lit.: Greene, 50. 

Picaresque. Classical reference in novel: 
* Thomson, 54 (39). Estevanillo Gonzélez: 
* Jones, 54 (27). History: * Haan, 54 (95). 
In 8.A.: * Hogan, 53. Infl. on subsequent lit. : 
*Eveleth, 54 (99). Lazarillo de Tormes: 
* Macaya, 54 (34). Lazarillo, 2* parte: * Sims, 
54 (26). Medical science: * Dunstan, 54 (36). 
Mexico: Harth, 54. Picara en novela: Garcia, 
50. Psych., soc., & artistic aspects: Ramén, 
54. Romances of roguery: * Chandler, 54 
(99). Technique, novel: * Guillén, 54. 

Pineda, Fr. Juan de: * Nelson, 54 (34). 

Pifieyro, Enrique: Bueno, 43; Hevia, 42. 

“‘Placido”’: * Carruthers, 42. 

Plants, medical, colonial S.A.: Thompson, 54. 

Plautus, infl. on Sp. theater: * Grismer, 54 (30). 

Poe in Hisp. lit.: * Englekirk 203, 35. 

Poema de Alfonso Onceno: * Poland, 54. 

Poetry. Chile, desarrollo: * Alfaro, 48. Early 
Am., Sp. themes: * Stimson, 53. Epic, It. 
& Sp., women in: Molinaro, 50. Espafia en 
poesia americana: * Zardoya, 53. Guat., 
nat’l. elements: * Nichols, 53. Mexico, Indian 
in: * Wogan, 52 (40); Hidalgo, 51. Mexico, 
Sp. infl.: * Sarre, 49 (45). P. esp. contemp.: 
* Gicovate, 51 (43). P.R., 19th C.: Rivera, 
54. Romant., epithet: * Roberts, 54 (35). 
O.8., color expressions: * Piccus, 54 (51). 
Satiric, to end of 16th C.: * Mann, 54 (23). 
Spanish, contemp., landscape: Royster, 54; 
1588-1630, England & Englishmen in: * Wins- 
low, 50 (35); 16th C., death theme: Sdnchez, 
53. S.A. modernism: * Fraker 133, 35 (31); 


Modernist, class, myth.: * Schade, 54; Negro: 
* White, 54 (52). 13th C., epithet: Rodriguez, 
54 


Portugal-Portuguese. Arabic love lyrics & 
O.P. cantigas d’amor: Koethe, 54. Barlaam 
and Josaphat: * Abraham, 51 (38). Barros: 
* Herndndez, 54 (52). Camédes in France: 
* Watkins, 54 (47). Costa, Hipélito da: 
Hower, 51. Dictionary, dated first occur- 
rences to 1350: * Clemens, 51 (49). Hist. 
characters in Fr. Drama: * Hasbrouck, 54 
(33). Latinity, dated documents: * Sacks, 
51 (41). Madeira & Azores dialect: * Rogers, 
54 (40). Navy in history: Freitas, 54. O.P. 
Vocalic finals: * Learned, 51 (48). Orthog- 
raphy to 1500: * Dominicovich, 51 (48). 
Port.-American speech: * Pap, 50 (48). Pro- 
nunciation, Minas Gerais: * Thomas, 54 
(47). Queiroz’ attitude toward Port.: Hill, 
54. Ser & estar: *Schnerr, 51 (47). Ship- 
wreck lit.: * Duffy, 53. Suffixes: * Allen, 
51 (41). Vida de S. Bernardo: Sharpe, 51. 
Words of It. orig.: * Pratola, 54 (52). 

Preliis, Historia de: * Herriott, 50 (29). 

Prieto, G.: * McLean, 52. 

Privado plays in comedia: Cauvin, 53. 

Proaza, A. de: * McPheeters, 53. 

Prologue before 1700: * McSpadden, 51 (47). 

Prose Fiction. Brazil, Amazon: * Walther, 49. 
G. A., role of hermit: Beeson, 51. Honduras: 
Keesee, 51. Imaginary voyage in, 17th C.: 
Gerding, 51. Lit. academies, 17th C.: King, 53. 
Lugares comunes, 17th C.: Harris, 51. Middle 
America, anti-imperialism: Thompson, 49. 
Modernism, 8.A.: Maule, 53. 17th C., Boccalini 
infl.: * Williams, 54 (46). Sp., early, technique 
& idea: * Singleton, 50 (36). S.A., contemp., 
religion in: * Stephenson, 54 (51); Super- 
natural in: * Staudinger, 47; 3 ecological 
patterns: * Flores, 54 (47). Venez.: * Rat- 
cliffe 211, 35 (33). 

Prosody. See Versification. 

Proverbs. Attitudes & cult. patterns: * Ray- 
mond, 52. In G.A. drama: * Hayes, 52 (36). 
Medieval: * O’Kane, 54 (47). 

Puerto Rico. Criticism: Fortier, 52. Folktale: 
* Hansen, 52. Llorens Torres: * Duffy, 41. 
Novela: Nieves, 49. Novela social: Moore, 
53. Poesia modernista: * LaGuerre, 43. 
Poesia, XIX: Rivera, 54. 

Quechua in Andean lit.: * Warren 197, 35 (33). 

Queiroz, Eca. Attitude toward Port.: Hill, 54. 
Lengua literaria: * DaCal, 50. Q. & France: 
Siler, 52. 

Quevedo. Conceptismo: * Frankel, 54 (43). 
En el dieciocho: Zelaya, 54. El buscén: * Rose, 
54 (15). Estilo: * Duran, 54. La hora de todos: 
Simon, 53. Politico-religious philos.: * Birch, 
54 (51). Q. & Osuna: Crosby, 53. Satirical 
art: * Berumen, 50. Suefios: * Goldenberg, 
52. 
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Quijote. See Cervantes. 

Quifiones de Benavente: * Estermann, 54. 

Quiroga, Gaspar de: * Boyd, 52. 

Quiroga, Horacio: * Floripe, 54 (51). 

Racaberti: * Heaton, 50 (16). 

Ramirez, Ignacio: Anderson, 54. 

Regionalism. Blasco Ibdfiez, costumbrismo: 
Betoret-Paris, 54. Carrasquilla, T.: Levy, 49. 
Ecuador, novel: * Smither, 53. 19th C. novel: 
Moritz, 50. Reg. types, Palacio V.: * Beigh- 
ler, 54 (40). 

Religion. Christian attitudes, Cervantes & 
Montaigne: * Burnie, 53. Christian doctrine, 
Alf. X: Allen, 51. Christological concepts, 
Lope: * Aaron, 52. Church & N.M. drama: 
* McCrossan, 54 (45). Churchman in drama 
before Lope: * Lovett, 53 (50). Clergyman 
in mod. novel: * Savaiano, 54 (49). Domini- 
cans in Mex., 1526-72: * Coffey, 42. Galdés, 
priest in social novel: * Flores, 51 (41). 
Heredia, cantor de la R.: * Moré, 42. Ideas 
religiosas, novela contemp.: Noguer, 53. 
In contemp. 8.A. fict.: * Stephenson, 54 (51). 
Liturgical infl., popular Sp.: * Bucklin, 54 
(52). Nervo, relig. poet: * Wellman, 37. 
Quevedo, politico-religious philos.: * Birch, 54 
(51). Quiroga, Gaspar, eccl. policies: * Boyd, 
52. Sarmiento & R.: Turner, 54. 

Renaissance. Dialogue: Buckingham, 53. 
Encina: * Turk, 54 (34). It. & Sp. epics: 
Molinaro, 50. Nat’l sentiment in criticism: 
* Hutchings, 54 (22). Proaza: * McPheeters, 
53. Sannazaro infl.: * Wellington, 52. Satiric 
verse: * Mann, 54 (23). 

Revue des deux mondes & Sp. lit.: * Pegues, 
51 (31). 

Reyes Cat6licos, chroniclers of: * Weiss, 53. 

Reyes magos, Misterio de los: * Sturdevant, 
54 (20). 

Reyes, Matias de los, Para algunos: Cowan, 53. 

Reyles, C.: * Montgomery, 53. Char. analysis: 
* Sisto, 52. Fr. infl.: * Bateson, 54 (44). 

Riddle, lit., since 15th C.: Rafferty, 52. 

Rivas, Duque de, Nat’l. feeling in narrative 
poems: * Fitzgerald, 54 (40). 

Roa, El villano gran sefior: * Ewing, 54 (33). 

Roa Barcena, J. M.: * Rosaldo, 43. 

Robles, Vito Alessio: * DeVette, 54. 

Rod6é, J. E. Ideology: * Rice 121, 35 (30). Infl. 


of works: * Berrien, 54 (37). Sources: 
* Pereda, 49. 

Rodrigo, legend in Chronicle of 1344: Arm- 
istead, 53. 


Rodriguez Cabrero, L.: Fiol, 44. 

Rodriguez Delena, Pedro, El passo honroso de 
Suero de Quifiones: * Evans, 51 (30). 

Rodriguez Rub{: * Smith, 54 (40). 

Rojas, Augustin de. El natural desdichado: 
* Crowell, 54 (30). El viaje entretenido & 
Scarron’s Roman Comique: * Vaughan, 54 
(29). 
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Rojas Zorrilla. Comedia de figurén: * White, 
50. Don Gil de la Mancha: Luenow, 54. El 
villano gran sefior: * Ewing, 54 (33). Peligrar 
en los remedios: Jeans, 54. 

Romance. See Ballad. 

Romanticism. Dramas of Garcia Gutiérrez: 
* Adams, 50 (22). Dramatists’ attitude 
toward history: * Salley, 52 (30). Dumas 
pere & Sp. drama to 1850: * Thompson, 52 (37). 
Echegaray : * Reindorp, 50. Epithet in poetry: 
* Roberts, 54 (35). Galician lit.: * Reckert, 
51. Gil y Carrasco: * Samuels, 54 (40). Hist. 
novel, 1830-50: * Zellars, 54 (31). Meléndez 
Valdés: * Colford, 54 (42). Mexico: * Hol- 
lingsworth 184, 35 (33); Introd. of Rom.: 
* Avila, 38; Novel: * Brushwood, 51. Poli- 
metria: * Ramelli, 54 (39). 

Romero, Fsco.: * Alcaldé, 54. 

Romero, José Rubén: * Castagnaro, 53. Ide- 
ology & style: * Eason, 43. Revolucién mex. : 
Marrero, 44. 

Rueda, Lope de, Comedia de los engafiados: 
* DeChasca, 54 (42). 

Ruiz, Juan. Ling. study: Boylan, 52. Vocab.: 
* Richardson, 54 (23). Fable sources: * Whit- 
tem, 54 (88). 

Ruiz de Alarcén: Gad, 54. Biografia: * Schons, 
54 (33). Classical & Sp. infl.: * Melvin, 54 
(41). Democracy: Brenes, 52. Gracioso: 
Silverman, 53. Structure of comedia: * Hamil- 
ton, 54 (40). 

Russia. Cervantes in R.: * Turkevich, 50 (41). 
R. lit. in Sp.: * Portnoff, 54 (33). 

Saavedra Fajardo: * Dowling, 51. Gracidn & 
8.F.: Hafter, 54. 

Sainete: * McKnight, 52. In colon. theater: 
* Pasquariello, 51. 

Saint Francis de Sales & Mystics: * Rivet, 
54 (41). 

Salas Barbadillo, Caballero perfecto: * Marshall, 
54 (43). Don Diego de Noche: * Peyton, 54 
(42). Pedro de Urdemalas: * Hamlett, 54 (40). 
8.B. & Zayas: * Place, 54 (19). 

Salaverria, J. M.: Petriz, 54. 

(El) Salvador. Phonetic study: Hauser, 49. 

Samaniego, Fdébulas: * Burks, 51 (29). Infl. of 
La Fontaine: * Neiss, 54 (38). 

S&nchez, Florencio: * Miller, 51 (46); * Shedd 
1965, 35 (33). 8S. & Arg. theater: * Richardson 
212, 35 (33). Soc. ideas: Delgado, 44. 

S4nchez, Miguel, infil. on Lope: * Stephenson, 
54 (30). 

Sdnchez de Badajoz: * Fluegge, 54. 

Sanin-Cano: McManus, 49. 

Sannazaro & Ren., G.A. lit.: * Wellington, 52. 

Santa Clara, Quinquenarios: * Knox, 52 

Santa Cruz y Espejo, Fsco. J.: Astuto, 52. 

Santillana & Fr. poets: * Seronde, 54 (15). 

Santos, Fsco.: * Hammond, 51 (49). 

Sarmiento. In U.8.: * Nepper, 54 (44). 8. & 
Religion: Turner, 54. 
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Scarron’s Roman Comique & Rojas’ Viaje 
entretenido: * Vaughan, 54 (29). 

Secreto de los secretos, Arag. ms.: * Kasten, 
50 (31). 

Segura, M. A.: * Tessen, 54 (47). 

Sellés, E.: Lax, 51. 

Sender, R.: Jassey, 51. Philosophy: * King, 
54 (52). 

Sentimental Moor to 1600; * Deferrari, 51 (26). 

Sentimental novel: * Krause, 54 (28). 

Sephardic Jews & Hisp. culture: * Benardete, 
51. See also Judeo-Spanish. 

Septilveda, Lorenzo de: * Levey, 54 (38). 

Serrano, T., Viaje del Parnaso: Boyer, 53. 

Seventeenth Century. Attitudes towards de- 
cline of Sp.: * Dowling, 51. Boccalini infl.: 
* Williams, 54 (46). Cervantes’ infil. in Fr.: 
* Crooks, 54 (23). Drama & Wolfflin’s Prin- 
ciples of Art History: * Roaten, 52. Dramatic 
theory & criticism: * Grupp, 50. England 
in poetry 1588-1630: * Winslow, 50 (35). 
Imaginary voyage: Gerding, 51. Lang. of 
realistic novel: * Lopes, 54 (35). La perfecta 
sefiora: Buckingham, 53. Lit. academies in 
prose fict.: King, 53. Lugares comunes in 
prose fict.: Harris, 51. Mex. libraries: * Cas- 
tanien, 51 (38). Teatro, alusiones en novela: 
Vance, 51. 

Short Story. Cuento y leyenda en Las crénicas 
de la nueva Espafia: * Leal, 51. Cuentos in 
Alcal4 Y., Alonso: * Childers, 54 (40). Frame- 
work of collections before 1700: * Henning, 
53 (50). It. Novelle & Sp. lit. to 1615: * Ro- 
tunda, 54 (28). Mexican: * Waldorf, 50. 
River Plate Region: Houlberg, 52. Unamuno: 
Paucker, 54. 

Sierra, Justo, Educ. thought: * Davis, 54 (51). 

Sigiienza y Géngora: * Leonard 98, 35 (29). 

Sixteenth Century. Arce de Otalora’s Palatino 
y Pinciano: * O’Connor, 53. Autobiography: 
* Donald, 50 (41). Celestinesque lit.: Asensio, 
53. Christian attitudes, Cervantes and 
Montaigne: * Burnie, 53. Dramatic theory 
& criticism: * Grupp, 50. El martirio de Sant 
Lorencio, comedia y auto: * Dillingham, 54 
(32). England in poetry after 1588: * Winslow, 
50 (35). Introito & loa: * Meredith, 51 (25). 
Jesuit school plays in Mex.: * Johnson, 51 
(41). Latino, Juan: * Spratlin, 54 (31). Mor- 
alists’ concept of nature: * Ryan, 53. Muerte, 
tema, en poesia: Sdnchez, 53. Multiple stage: 
* Shoemaker, 54 (34). Nautical terminology: 
* Woodbridge, 51. Petrarchism in Sp.: * Fu- 
cilla, 54 (29). Prose dialogue: * Murillo, 54. 
Sp. lit. in Tudor England: * Underhill, 
54 (99). Verse & versification: * Gordon, 54 
(09). 

Social. Aspects, Mex. theater: Nomland, 53. 
Aspects, Valera’s novels: Vorrath, 53. Cos- 
tumbrismo, Andean s. novel: * McNeill, 53. 
Customs in colonial theater: * Pasquariello, 


51. Drama, Gaspar: * Kirschenbaum, 54 
(36); 19th C.: Peak, 52. Galdés & s. values: 
* Garwood, 50 (35). Galdés, s. pathology, 
novels: * Belt, 54. Ideas of Ortega y G.: 
* Sespluges, 51. Ideas in theater of F. Sén- 
chez: Delgado, 44. Novel, Ecuador: 
* Schwartz, 53; * Smither, 53. Novel, Peru: 
* Rodriguez, 52 (50). Novel, P. R.: Moore, 
53; N., protest, Chile: Ramirez, 53; N., pro- 
test, gamonal: * Ulibarri, 53; N., protest, 
8.A., native family: Nadkarni, 51; N. de la 
revolucién mex.: * Stanton, 44; N., Mex.: 
Seward, 49; N. cubana: Gomiz V., 42. Palacio 
V., 8. microcosm: * Beighler, 54 (40). Phi- 
losophy of F. Caballero: * Farnsworth 54 
(42). Stratification of 13th C., Alf. X: Mac- 
Donald, 51. 


Society in mod. drama: * Browne, 54 (41). 
Solis y Rivadeneyra: * Martell, 54 (02). La 


gitanilla: * Parker, 51 (41). 


Sonnet. In Lope’s plays: * Delano, 54 (34). 


“No me mueve, mi Dios’’: * Huff, 54 (48). 
Villamediana: * Harland 54 (45). 


Southey, Sp. sources: * Longest, 54 (15). 
Spain. Concept of S.A. modernists & post- 


Mod.: Hebblethwaite, 51. Ideology in Ro- 
mancero: Emmons, 54. In Lesage’s works: 
* Janelle, 54 (51). In U.S. poetry: * Zardoya, 
53. Problema de Esp., ensayistas 1936-50: 
LaForge, 54. Role in Galdés’ novels: * Kirs- 
ner, 51 (49). 


Spanish America. Alexandrine: * Sittler, 53. 


Am. in 18th C. Sp. lit.: * Tudisco, 50. Am. 
in G.A. dramas: * Ruffner, 54. Anti-im- 
perialism, Mid. Am. prose fict.: Thompson, 
49. Apreciaciones de E.U.: * Sudérez-Galban 
151, 35 (31). Attitude toward U.S.: * Burner 
106, 35 (30). Baudelaire: Borrero, 54. Bécquer 
in Hisp. Am.: Marrocco, 52. Bibliography: 
Bryson, 52. Bibliography, Yale: * Head, 40. 
Chateaubriand and §8.A. lit.: * Fair, 50 (48). 
Colonial entremés & sainete: * Pasquariello, 
51; Prose, novelistic elements: Kline, 53; 
Satirical poetry: * Kolb, 54. Dario & modern- 
ism: * Torres-Rioseco 153, 35 (31). Ecological 
patterns in fiction: * Flores, 54 (47). Feminine 
poetry, 20th C.: Matters, 42. Folktale: 
* Hansen, 52. Hispanoam. en lit. esp. con- 
temp.: Mades, 49. Indianismo in contemp. 
fict.: Southard, 54. Modernism: * Fraker 
133, 35 (31); Concept of Spain: Hebble- 
thwaite, 51; Exotismo: Rodriguez, 43; 
Poetry, Class. myth.: * Schade, 54. Prose: 
Maule, 53. Theories, early: * Keller, 53. 
Naturaleza en novela contemp.: Martfnez, 
43. Negro en novela del XX: Rabassa, 49. 
New World in Sp. comedia: * Neale-Silva, 
35. Novel of soc. protest, gamonal: * Ulibarri, 
53; Native family: Nadkarni, 51. Novela 
histérica: Lépez, 52. Picaresque lit.: * Hogan, 
53. Poesia negra: * White, 54 (52). Quechua 
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in Andean lit.: * Warren 197, 35 (33). -ra 
verb form: * Woods, 35 (32). Religion in 
contemp. fict.: * Stephenson, 54 (51). Revo- 
lutions, 1941-50: Valentine, 54. Romances 
trad. esp. en Am.: * Torres, 53. Salaverria 
& S.A. lit.: Petriz, 54. Significado de C.G. 
Spano en lit.: Hulet, 50. Sp. themes, early 
Am. lit.: * Stimson, 53. Supernatural in 
prose fict.: * Staudinger, 47. View of U.S.: 
* Onis, 53 (48). Women poets: * Rosenbaum, 
46 (44). Yanqui in lit.: * Urist, 48. 

Spano, C. G.: Hulet, 50. 

Storni: Marti, 42. 

Supernatural. Alf. X: * Callcott, 50 (23). In lit. 
of 13th & 14th C.: * Baricevic, 53. In non- 
religious comedia of G.A.: * Barrett, 51 (38). 
In S.A. prose fict.: * Staudinger, 47. Lo 
maravilloso—cuento y novela: * Altamirano, 
41 (37). Magic & witchcraft in G.A.: * Pavia, 
54 (47). Magic in lit.: * Waxman, 54 (12). 

Tablada, J. J.: Young, 54. 

Talavera, Arcipreste: * Marsh, 54 (28). 

Talauera, Fr. Fernando: Nyholm, 53. 

Tamayo y Baus: * Goodell, 51. Infis. on: * Tay- 
ler, 51 (48). 

Taunay, Alfredo: * Mate, 50. 

Teresa de Cartagena: * Hutton, 51 (49). 

Teresa, Santa. Cardcter esp. en escritos: 
Cloutier, 54. In America: * Hough, 50 (38). 

Tertulia, literary: * Williams, 54 (35). 

Texas, San Antonio dialect: Galvan, 51. 

Theater—See Drama. 

Thirteenth Century. Ling. study based on 
Matthew, Ms. 1.1.6, Escorial: Montgomery, 
54. O.F. words in O.8.: * DeForest, 54 (15). 
Poesia, epiteto: Rodriguez, 54. Prose syntax: 
* Sturcken, 54. Soc. stratification in Alf. X: 
MacDonald, 51. Sp. in Siete partidas: * Ma- 
lone, 51 (42). Supernatural in lit.: * Bari- 
cevic, 53. Vocab. elements: * Willbern, 54 
(40). Women in lit.: * Lansing, 54 (14). 

Timoneda. Amphitrién & Menemos: Peterson, 
54. Aucto del Castillo de Emaus & A. de la 
Iglesia: * Johnson, 54 (30). Infl. of Plautus: 
*Grismer, 54 (30). Patrafiuelo: * Eoff, 54 


29). 

vine lo Blanch: * Vaeth, 54 (18). 

Tirso de Molina. Baroque aesthetics: McCrary, 
54. El condenado por desconfiado: Reynolds, 
53. Geog. & history: Miranda, 52. Gracioso: 
Silverman, 53. La Pefia de Francia: * Gil- 
lespie, 54 (29). La Sancta Juanna: * Wade, 
54 (37). La venganza de Tamar: Schmerda, 
53. La villana de Vallecas: * Brown, 54 (33). 
Palabras y plumas: Wilson, 52. 

Torquemada, Antonio de: * Elsdon, 54 (34). 
Coloquios satiricos: * Crow, 54. 

Torres Villarroel: * Hallonquist, 50. Moral & 
didactic: * Schevill, 50. 

Torroella, Pere: * Bach, 54 (30). 


Tradici6n y leyenda en lit. mex.: * Taylor, 41 
(36). 

Translation. Eng. version enlarged of Nicolds 
Antonio: Wright, 53. Smollett & Jarvis, 
Quijote translators: * Linsalata, 50. Sp. from 
U.S. poetry: * Manchester, 54 (27). Sp. to 
Eng., 1610-1630: * Hill, 54 (27). Sp. tr., Re- 
cension J*, Historia de Preliis: * Herriott, 
50 (29). Sp. version, Mandeville’s Travels: 
*Marsh, 54 (51). Trad. hisp&nicas de la 
poesia alemana: Crantford, 54. 

Trigo, Felipe: * Watkins, 50. 

Triunfo de los Santos: * Johnson, 51 (41). 

Twelfth Century. O.F. words in O.8.: * De- 
Forest, 54 (15). 

Twentieth Century. Arg. novel: Polt, 54. 
Arg. theater: * Apstein, 46. Ecuador, group 
of Guayaquil: * Siegel, 52. Ecuadoran novel : 
DaSilva, 53; * Schwartz, 53; * Smither, 53. 
Ensayistas, problema de Esp.: LaForge, 54. 
Hispanoam. en lit. esp.: Mades, 49. In- 
dianismo in §8.A. fict.: Southard, 54. Land- 
scape in poetry: Royster, 54. La voluntad 
& abulia in ideology: * King, 54 (27). Negro 
en novela hispanoam.: Rabassa, 49. Novela 
hist. hispanoam.: Lépez, 52; Ideas religiosas: 
Noguer, 53; Rfoplatense, la tierra: * Corbett, 
49. Novelas esp. 1939-52; Bouchard, 54. 
Panam. lit. periodicals: Kirk, 53. Poesia 
esp.: * Gicovate, 51 (43). Salaverria & S.A. 
lit.: Petriz, 54. Short story, Mex.: * Waldorf, 
50. S.A. authors & U.S.: * Burner 105, 35 
(30). S.A. fict., religion: * Stephenson, 54 
(51). Sp. drama in U.S.: * Jackson, 53. Struc- 
tural analysis, contemp. Sp.: Farley, 54. 
Venez. novel: Chadwick, 54. 

Ulloa, Antonio de: Kniazzeh, 49. 

Unamuno. Aesthetician: Moloney, 53. Ideas 
sobre lengua: Pizarro, 50. Novelista, poeta, 
ensayista: * Romera-Navarro, 54 (27). Poet 
of conflict: * Joyce, 50 (43). Short stories: 
Paucker, 54. U. & Germany: Fasel, 52. U. & 
Italy: Meola, 53. U. & lang.: * Kirby, 54. 

United States. Apreciaciones hispanoam.: 
* Sudrez-Galb4n 151, 35 (31). Hispanism, 
Lowell: Klibbe, 54. Longfellow & Spain: 
* Whitman, 54 (27). Marti: Isaacson, 52. 
Marti y autores norteam.: * Shuler, 49 (47). 
Poe in Hisp. lit.: * Englekirk 203, 35. Port.- 
Am. speech: * Pap, 50 (48). Sarmiento: 
*Nepper, 54 (44). Seen by S.A. writers: 
* Onis, 53 (48). Spain in U.S. poetry: * Zar- 
doya, 53. 8.A. attitude toward: * Burner 
105, 35 (30). Sp. drama in U.S.: * Jackson, 
53. Sp. loan-words in Am. Eng.: Sorvig, 52. 
Sp. trans. of U.S. poetry: * Manchester, 54 
(27). Travellers in Sp.: * Farnham, 50 (21). 
Whitman & Hisp. lit.: Gonzdlez, 48. Yanqui 
in S.A. lit.: * Urist, 48. 

Urdemalas, Pedro de. Folk hero: * Goodwyn, 
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54 (46). Pérez de Montalban: * Hershey, 54 
(33). Salas Barbadillo: * Hamlett, 54 (40). 
Uruguay. Fr. infil. on Reyles: * Bateson, 54 

(44). Herrera, Ernesto: * Schanzer, 52 (50). 
Novela contemp. rioplatense, la tierra: 
* Corbett, 49. Short story, River Plate: 

Houlberg, 52. 

Valdés, J. M.: Lee, 46. 

Valdés, Juan de: * Longhurst, 52 (49). 

Valdez, Gabriel de la C.: * Carruthers, 42. 

Valencia, Guillermo: * Karsen, 52 (50). 

Valencia, misterios del Corpus: * Corbato, 54 
(30). 

Valera. Author-theme index: * Seamans, 52. 
Classicism: * Thompson, 50 (41). Critic: 
* Fishtine, 54 (33). Novels, lit. & social 
aspects: Vorrath, 53. Techniques: * DeCoster 
53 (51). 

Valle-Inclan: Bonilla, 52. Carlist wars: Mikul- 
ski, 52. Ideas: Ely, 54. Style & vocab.: 
Ramirez, 53. 

Varela, Félix: Herndndez, 42. 

Vargas Valdés, J. J.: * Vargas B., 42. 

Varona: * Ferrer, 54 (52). 

Vasconcelos, J.: * Phillips, 54. 

Vaz Ferreira, C.: April, 47. 

Vega, Ventura de la: * Leslie, 54. 

Vélez de Guevara. El Conde Don Pero Vélez y 
Don Sancho el Deseado: * Olmstead, 54 (34). 
El Conde Don Sancho Nifio: Bininger, 53. 
El embuste acreditado y el disparate creido: 
* Reichenberger, 54 (47). El gran Jorge 
Castrioto y principe Escanberg: * Ashcom, 
52 (38). El hijo del Aguila: Wood, 50. La nifia 
de Gémez Arias: * Rozzell, 54 (47). Virtudes 
vencen sefiales: Kirk, 53. 

Venezuela. Gallegos’ program for progress: 
Aledort, 52. Holdings at Yale: * McNerny, 
38. Novel, contemp.: Chadwick, 54. Prose 
fiction: * Ratcliffe 211, 35 (33). 

Versification. Alexandrine, 8.A.: * Sittler, 53. 
Céntigas, Alf. X.: * Kline, 51. Cuaderna 
Via, Berceo: * Fitz-Gerald, 50 (05). Encina: 
Myers, 54. Espinel & décima: * Clarke, 54 
(35). Espronceda: * Dreps, 54 (31). Irregular: 
*Henriquez Urefia, 54 (18). Metrical & 
musical sources, med. lyric: * Pope, 54 (30). 
Polimetria, romant. poets: * Ramelli, 54 
(39). Sixteenth C.: * Gordon, 54 (09). Syn- 
alepha & hiatus: * Bailiff, 54 (23). Villasan- 
dino & arte mayor: * Eddy, 52 (39). 
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Vezilla Castellanos, El leén de Espaiia: * Bar- 
nett, 51 (37). 

Viana, J. de: * Redmond, 40. 

Vicente, Gil. Dramatic art: * Joiner, 54 (40). 
Etym. voc., Sp. words: Moseley, 58. Poetic 
technique: * Lunardini, 54. Theater: * An- 
drews, 54. 

Vida de S. Bernardo, O. Port.: Sharpe, 51. 

Vidas de Sta. M. Madalena y Sta. Marta, O.8. 
text: * Michel, 54 (30). 

Villa, Pancho. En la novela Mex.: Braun, 43. 
In Revolution lit.: * Fogelquist, 42. 

Villamediana: * Harland, 54 (45). 

Villancico to Lope: * St. Amour, 54 (40). 

Villanueva, El villano gran sefior: * Ewing, 54 
(33). 

Villasandino: * Eddy, 52 (39). 

Villaurrutia, Xavier: * Dauster, 54; * Moreno, 
54. 

Virués, C. de: * Sargent, 54 (31). 

Whitman & Hisp. lit.: Gonzdlez, 48. 

Wolfflin’s Principles of Art History & 17th C. 
drama: * Roaten, 52. 

Woman. Arenal, Concepcién, ideas on w.: 
* Terhune, 54 (31). Cervantes’ women of lit. 
tradition: * Trachman, 544 (33). Don Juan 
Manuel’s concept: * Rockwood, 54 (24). Fem. 
chars. in Azuela: Nemtzow, 53. Fem. chars. 
in It. & Sp. Ren. Epics: Molinaro, 50. Fem. 
poetry 8.A., 20th C.: Matters, 42. Feminism, 
Calderén champion: * Kressin, 54 (27). In 
Galdés’ novels: * Stout, 53 (51). In Garcia 
Lorca: Colecchia, 53. In G.A. comedia: 
* Torreyson, 54 (34). In lit. of 13-15th C.: 
* Lansing, 54 (14). In medieval ballad: 
* Poole, 51 (49). La perfecta sefiora: Bucking- 
ham, 53. Martinez Sierra’s conception: 
* Mercer, 54 (41). Poets of Argentina: * Per- 
cas, 52. Poets of Brazil: * Wallis, 49 (47). 
Poets of 8.A.: * Rosenbaum, 46 (44). 

Ximénez de Enciso, El Principe Don Carlos: 
Platt, 53. 

Yucuf, leyenda de: * Lincoln, 54 (31). 

Zabaleta, Juan de, El dia de fiesta por la mafiana: 
* Doty, 51 (25). 

Zabola y Zamora: Martin, 54. 

Zarate, Agustin de, Hist. del desc. y cong. del 
Peru: * McMahon, 54 (47). 

Zayas y Sotomayor, Maria: * Place, 54 (19); 
* Sylvania, 54 (22). 

Zola, infl. on Pardo Bazfn: * Brown, 54 (35); 

* Fowler, 51 (35). 











MINORITIES IN MEDIEVAL CASTILIAN LITERATURE 
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Spain in the medieval period was unique 
among the regions of western Europe in 
that it numbered among its inhabitants 
representatives of three great world re- 
ligions. The aim of the present article is to 
compare briefly the Christians’ attitudes 
toward the Moors with their attitudes 
toward the Jews, basing the comparison 
on Castilian literature prior to 1492. This 
date is a convenient terminating point, 
because it was this fateful year that wit- 
nessed the expulsion of the Jews as well as 
the downfall of the last vestige of Muslim 
political power in the peninsula. 

Legally, the positions of the Moors and 
Jews living in Castile were nearly equal. 
The Siete partidas of Alfonso X almost 
always speaks of ‘“‘moros e judios’”’ to- 
gether, and the laws governing one group 
applied to the other. In the seventh par- 
tida, laws for Jews and Moors are given in 
the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth tttulos 
respectively. Inferiority was imposed on 
the Jews by laws prohibiting them from 
holding public office, having Christian 
servants, intermarrying with Christian 
women, and especially by the statute re- 
quiring them to wear a special garb. On 
the other hand, they were protected in 
their religion and were not to be forced to 
take part in legal proceedings on their 
Sabbath. The regulations for the Moors 
can be summarized in the statement that 
“deuen biuir los Moros entre los Chris- 
tianos, en aquella mesma manera, que 
diximos en el titulo ante deste, que lo 
deuen fazer los Judios, guardando su Ley, 
e non denostando la nuestra’ (titulo 
XXV, ley 1). The only noticeable dif- 
ference in the laws for the two groups 
was that the Jews were allowed to keep 
their synagogues (although they could 
not enlarge them or build new ones with- 
out the express permission of the king), 


whereas the Moors were prohibited from 
having mosques or from publicly carrying 
on the rites of their faith. 

The tendency to speak of the Moors and 
Jews together can be seen in more literary 
works, especially in the references to the 
special clothing that they were supposed 
to wear as a distinguishing feature. 
Lépez de Ayala, in the Crénica de En- 
rique II, reported the ordinance passed at 
the cortes of Toro in 1371, reordering the 
Jews and Moors to wear a sign on their 
clothing. About a hundred years later, 
the Coplas de Mingo Revulgo lamented 
that neither minority was forced to carry 
out such rules.' Several chroniclers speak 
of the aljamas of the mudéjares and 
Jews, moralists warn equally of the wiles 
of Mooresses and Jewesses, and courtly 
poets sometimes mention women of both 
religions. As is well known, the rabbi 
and the alfaqui appear one after the other 
in the Danza de la muerte and receive ap- 
proximately the same treatment at the 
hands of the anonymous author.’ 

References of this nature would lead 
one to believe that the status of the Jews 
in Castile was the same as that of the 
Moors and that, consequently, the atti- 
tudes toward one and the other minority 
were identical, or nearly so. However, 
this is far from the truth. Even though 
Islam was a greater threat to Christianity 
than was Judaism, hatred was more pro- 
nounced against the Israelites than 
against the Saracens. The common people 
hated the Jews with a ferocity not di- 
rected against the Moors, and some of the 
writers shared their attitude. This can 
be seen especially in the literature of the 
last two centuries of the Reconquest. 
Before this, the Jews do not receive much 
attention in Castilian literature. The only 
reference to them in the epic material 
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that I am aware of is the ‘“‘arcas de arena”’ 
episode, whereby the Cid obtained money 
from Raquel and Vidas, two usurers of 
Burgos, whom all critics have considered 
to be Jewish. Although the money- 
lenders were the victims of a fraud, 
Menéndez Pidal does not believe that 
this deception should be considered as a 
manifestation of medieval anti-Semitism. 
The episode was devised by the poet to 
show that the Cid had no funds, thereby 
giving the lie to accusations that Ruy 
Diaz had kept back part of the Moorish 
tribute paid to the king.’ Although the 
Poema does not tell when the Cid repaid 
the Jews, this oversight was remedied by 
later versions. The Primera crénica 
reports that the Cid sent Martin Anto- 
linez to repay the loan and to ask the 
moneylenders’ pardon for the hoax played 
on them.‘ The chronicle written under 
the direction of Alfonso the Sage and his 
son is surprisingly free of anti-Jewish 
sentiment. The strongest accusation 
against them was that they cooperated 
with the Moors in the conquest of Visi- 
gothic Spain.’ The intolerance toward 
the Jews in the thirteenth century is 
more evident in two of the miraglos of 
Gonzalo de Berceo. The sixteenth miracle 
tells of the Jewish boy who was saved by 
the Virgin when his father threw him into 
a furnace for having taken communion 
with his Christian playmates. The miracle 
of ‘‘Los judios de Toledo” is based on the 
ridiculous accusation that the Jews paro- 
died the passion and death of Jesus on the 
feast day of the Virgin. Berceo can- 
dorously reports that the Jews were 
punished with “‘mala muerte.’ The Siete 
partidas also gave credence to such libels: 


E porque oymos dezir, que en algunos lugares 
los Judios fizieron, e fazen el dia del Viernes 
Santo remembranga de la Passion de nuestro 
Sefior Jesu Cristo, en manera de escarnio, 
furtando los nifios, e poniendolos en cruz, e 
faziendo ymagines de cera, e crucificandolas, 
quando los nifios non pueden auer; mandamos 
que si mas fuere de aqui adelante, en algun 
lugar de nuestro Sefiorio, tal cosa assi fecha, 
si se pudiere aueriguar, que todos aquellos que 
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se acertaron y en aquel fecho, que sean presos, 
e recabdados, e duchos ante el Rey: e despues 
que el Rey sopiere la verdad, deuelos mandar 
matar abiltadamente, quantos quier que sean. 
(partida VII, titulo XXIV, ley II). 


The blood libel was an anti-Semitic lie 
common to all Europe, and the Spaniards 
were no worse than anyone else in this 
respect. In a comparison of the attitudes 
toward Jews and Moors, however, it is 
significant that accusations of ritual 
murder or of sacrilegious parodies were 
leveled against one group and not the 
other.® 

Exacerbation of the feeling against the 
Jews increased throughout the fourteenth 
century, culminating in the terrible 
massacres of 1391, which reduced the 
Jewish aljamas of Spain to a shadow of 
their former greatness. Although thou- 
sands died to glorify the ineffable Name, 
the greatest moral collapse was caused 
by the conversion of many more to 
Christianity. Lépez de Ayala, who re- 
ported the riots in Seville, Cérdoba, and 
Toledo in his chronicle of Enrique III, 
was not without sympathy for the plight 
of the Israelites. He tells that the cam- 
paign against the Jews started in Seville, 
caused by the preaching of the Arch- 
deacon of Ecija. Ayala recognizes, how- 
ever, that religious feeling was not the 
most potent factor in causing the riots: 
“*E todo esto fué cobdicia de robar, segund 
parece, mas que devocién.” The mudé- 
jares escaped the wrath of the Christians. 
According to the court chronicler, this 
was due only to fear of reprisals: ““E eso 
mismo quisieron facer los pueblos a los 
Moros que vivian en las cibdades e villas 
del Regno, salvo que non se atrevieron, 
por quanto ovieron rescelo que los Chris- 
tianos que estaban captivos en Granada, 
e allende la mar, fuesen muertos.’” Un- 
fortunately, there was no such rein on 
terroristic activity against the Jews. 

Violence continued in the fifteenth 
century, precisely in the period when the 
war against the Moors was carried on 
most weakly. In the reigns of Juan II and 
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Enrique IV, the conversos were the special 
victims of popular intolerance. The 
chronicler of Juan II devoted consid- 
erable space to the riots against the Jews 
and New-Christians in Toledo, caused by 
the preaching of Vicente Ferrer, the 
Valencian Dominican priest. As a result 
of Ferrer’s harangues, it was ordered in 
1412 that the Jews and Moors should 
live in complete isolation from the 
Christians, so as not to contaminate 
them, especially those recently converted. 
The Jews were to wear tabards with a 
red mark and the Moors were supposed to 
use green cloaks as a distinguishing 
feature.* When don Alvaro de Luna as- 
sumed the power of government, these 
restrictions were somewhat relaxed. As 
might be expected, the Jews then became 
pawns in the political upheavals of the 
time. One of the accusations against don 
Alvaro by Pero Sarmiento and the com- 
munity of Toledo was that he sold posi- 
tions to non-Christians. Another charge 
made against him to the king was that 
“el dicho don Alvaro de Luna, vuestro 
condestable, puiblicamente a defendido e 
rrecebtado e defiende a rrecebta a los 
conversos de linaje de los judios de 
vuestros sefiorios e rreynos, los quales por 
la mayor parte son fallados ser ynfieles e 
herejes, e han judayzado e judayzan 

.’® An attempt to refute these charges 
may have caused the bitter anti-Jewish 
tone used by the chronicler of don Al- 
varo, who also reported the riots in 
Toledo.'° 

Hatred for the New-Christians flared 
up again in the last years of the reign of 
Enrique IV. On April 17, 1474, a three- 
day riot broke out in Cérdoba, and the 
commander of the city, don Alonso de 
Aguilar, was powerless to stop it. The 
violence spread to other towns, but did 
not make much headway, for the Conde 
de Cabra and Rodrigo Jirén, the Maestre 
de Calatrava, took quick action to stop 
the riots, hanging the principal culprits." 
In the same year, the constable don 
Miguel Lucas de Iranzo was murdered 


while attending church services in his 
city of Jaén, and a mob robbed and killed 
the converso population there.” Valera, 
who chronicled these events, indicates 
clearly that the disorders against the 
former Jews were caused by envy and 
greed, rather than by piety. 

Although chroniclers like Ayala and 
Valera regretted the violence inflicted on 
the conversos, a good many writers shared 
the popular dislike for the Jews and the 
converts from Judaism, and it is evident 
that these people were held in even lower 
esteem than were the Moors. The Jews 
were the objects of a vicious satire such 
as was scarcely ever directed at the Mus- 
lims. The thirteenth century Disputa en- 
tre un Cristiano y un Judto, while only 
a fragment of some forty-four lines, 
abounds in malevolence, false accusa- 
tions, and licentious language."* By com- 
parison, the Cantiga de Pero Ferris para 
los rrabies seems like the gentlest of 
ironies, but it, too, with its description 
of “un grand judio tuerto...con sus 
grandes bramidos,”’ was a product of the 
common scorn for the Jews. The reply 
of the rabbis, composed in the same form 
as the poem by Ferris, is much more dig- 
nified and delicate: 


Venimos de madrugada 
ayuntados en gran tropel; 

a faser la matinada 

al Dios santo de Israel; 

en tal son commo vos vedes, 
que jamd4s non oyredes, 
ruisefiores en vergel.'* 


Although Ferris’ attitude leaves some- 
thing to be desired, the Cantiga indicates 
that Jews and Christians were still living 
in close proximity to one another in the 
fourteenth century. 

Satire reached its zenith in the follow- 
ing century, due to the unstable condi- 
tions within Castile, and the Jews and 
New-Christians received a liberal share 
of the general vilification. Accusations of 
Judaism are a commonplace theme in the 
Coplas del Provincial.'* Besides the poem 
by Ferris, mentioned above, anti-Jewish 
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feeling in the Cancionero de Baena is 
represented by several poems of Alvarez 
de Villasandino, all directed against an 
unfortunate ex-Jew named Alfonso 
Ferrandes Samuel, described as ‘“‘el mas 
donoso loco que ovo en el mundo.” 
Villasandino constantly referred to the 
Jewishness of the poor Samuel, and ex- 
pressed this cruel wish about him: 


Vezes me toman antojos 

de te ver de aquesta guissa 
td descalco e syn camisa, 
syn jubon trillando abrojos.'* 


A number of poets in the fifteenth cen- 
tury were of Jewish lineage; Baena him- 
self was a convert.” Two of the most 
frequent objects of scorn were the 
converso poets Juan de Valladolid (Juan 
Poeta) and Antén de Montoro. Not only 
were they satirized by other poets because 
of their background; they wrote attacks 
against one another in which their origin 
was the recurrent theme. Even so es- 
timable a poet as Gémez Manrique in- 
dulged in humorous verse against Juan 
de Valladolid when the latter was cap- 
tured by Moorish corsairs and imprisoned 
in Fez."* However, these ‘“Trobas a Juan 
Poeta’”’ may have been inspired more by 
animosity against this particular person 
than by a general anti-Jewishness on the 
part of Manrique, for he praised Antén 
de Montoro for his ability. Juan de Mena 
and the Marqués de Santillana also recog- 
nized the poetic gifts of the ropero of 
Cérdoba, as did Juan Alvarez Gato. On 
the other hand, he was satirized by 
Hernin Mexia and the Comendador 
Roman, one of the dilettante poets of 
the age. Montoro was one of the victims 
of the riots of 1473 in Cérdoba, and was 
forced to flee to Seville.’ 

The conclusion that the Jews were not 
considered so favorably as the Moors can 
also be drawn from a comparison of the 
passages praising the Muslims’ leader- 
ship, nobility, and chivalry with the lack 
of such eulogistic references to the Jews. 
One of the important concepts that 
Castilian writers had about the inde- 
pendent Muslims was that great, and 
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even admirable, leaders arose among 
them. In the Primera crénica general, 
even the most powerful enemies of Chris- 
tianity are admired by the Castilians. 
Abderréhmen IIT (891-961), the founder 
of the Caliphate of Cérdoba, is regarded 
in this work as having been a just and 
wise ruler. The much feared Almanzor 
was praised for his piety and moderation, 
as well as for his ability to attract people 
to himself.2° Pero Ferris shows that the 
tradition of praising the Moors continued 
in the fourteenth century. In his Desir . . .a 
Pero Lépez de Ayala, he expresses admira- 
tion for great Muslim leaders as well as 
for Christian conquerors like Fernando 
el santo and Alfonso XI. Among the 
Moors praised are Almanzor, Olyd (Al 
Walid I), Albutaxefin (one of the al- 
mordvide kings), and Albohacen (the 
king of Morocco defeated by Alfonso XI 
at the battle of the Salado).** Very similar 
to the praise for Muslim rulers is the 
presentation of the Moors as noble figures. 
Undoubtedly the most noteworthy exam- 
ple in early literature is the vassal of Ruy 
Diaz, described as ‘“‘el moro Avengalvon 
mucho era buen barragon.’”’ Although 
later works do not treat individual Mus- 
lims as intensively as the juglar treated 
the Cid’s friend from Molina, they do 
indicate that the Christians recognized 
the worthiness of their foes. It is not at 
all unusual to see certain Muslims re- 
ferred to as “los moros onrrados’’ or to 
read about don Abenhut, don Osmin, 
don Jazan Algarrafe, or don Yuzaf 
Abenzarrax. The Castilian title of respect 
sounds strange when applied to Arabic 
names, but it was used thus with con- 
siderable frequency.” The Primera crénica 
goes so far as to call the almordvides 
“‘fijos dalgo et la meior caualleria que en 
todos los moros avie.’” A most affirma- 
tive attitude about the nobility of the 
Moors was held by Diego de Valera, who 
died only a few years before the conquest 
of Granada: 


Pues si queremos la nobleza en los moros con- 
siderar, :quién es que non sepa quéntos Rreyes, 
quantos Principes e grandes varones entrellos 
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ha auido? E sy los otros queremos oluidar, 
ayamos syquiera memoria de algunos cuya 
fama de gente en gente para siempre durardé. 
éQuién es que ignore aquel falso profeta Maho- 
mat, que fué comengador de la dafiada seta de 
los moros por su sabiduria e ardideza en actos 
de guerra, seyendo de baxo e pobre linaje aver 
cobrado la primera corona de reyno entre los 
moros, aver sojudgado a su sefiorfo toda la 
generacién africana, aviendo contra los rro- 
manos muy grandes victorias? :Quién es que 
no sepa la fama de aquel muy grant cabdillo 
Muga, por quien toda Espafia fué sojudgada, 
destruyda e asolada en tiempo del rrey Don 
Rrodrigo? :Quién fué més famoso en actos de 
guerra que Abdelmon Abderramen, el qual 
seyendo nascido de padre ollero, por fuerga 
sojudgé toda Africa a su sefiorio? E de los tales 
muchos syn dubda podriamos fallar sy con 
diligencia las antiguas e modernas ystorias 
leer quisiésemos. zPues quién podria a los 
tales la ciuil nobleza o fidalgufa denegar?™* 


It is interesting to note that Valera con- 
sidered nobility a matter of actions rather 
than birth, and that he could use Mu- 
hammad as an example of a noble Moor, 
even though, as a Christian, he considered 
the leader of Islam a false prophet. 

The Jews were scarcely ever praised in 
this way. Although Valera says that both 
Jews and Moors can live virtuously ac- 
cording to their religion, his examples of 
noble non-Christians are all taken from 
the ranks of the Muslims. Ferndn Pérez 
de Guzman’s Generaciones, semblanzas e 
obras has a very admirable apology for the 
converts from Judaism in his praise of 
Pablo de Santa Maria, whom he de- 
scribed as “ebreo, de grant linaje de 
aquella nacién.” This is, unfortunately, a 
rather isolated example of tolerance 
toward people of Jewish lineage. 

The sources used in the first part of the 
Grande e general estoria might also be 
taken as an indication that, even in mat- 
ters of a theological nature, the Muslim 
point of view was more acceptable than 
the Jewish. The basis for the work is the 
Hebraic Old Testament and, of course, no 
source was used that could not be recon- 
ciled with Christian interpretation. Yet, 
it is strange that, although Muslim works 
were consulted and given by name, there 
is no evidence to show that Jewish com- 
mentaries of the Bible were used. Jewish 
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writings were known to Alfonso X, for 
he had the Talmud and the Cabala trans- 
lated, just as he had the Koran put into 
Castilian.** 

Several reasons for the difference in 
attitudes toward the Jews and the Moors 
might be set forth. Ethnically, it seems 
quite possible that the Jews maintained 
their uniqueness to a greater degree than 
did the other peoples of Spain. It is a 
recognized fact now that there was only 
the slightest ethnic difference between the 
Christians and Muslims in the peninsula, 
due to the extensive intermarriage of the 
invaders with the local women.** Inter- 
marriage between Jews and Christians 
also took place, but probably on a lesser 
scale, since not only were such marriages 
prohibited by Christian law, but the 
rabbis were always jealous to maintain 
the purity of the faith.” From a religious 
point of view, the Jews were collectively 
considered guilty of the death of Jesus. 
According to the Siete partidas, the reason 
they were allowed to live among the 
Christians was to perpetuate the knowl- 
edge of their guilt: 


E la razon por que la Eglesia, e los Empera- 
dores, e los Reyes, e los principes sufrieron a 
los Judios, que biuiessen entre si, e entre los 
Christianos, es esta; por que ellos biuiessen 
como en catiuerio pora siempre, porque fuessen 
siempre en remembranga a los omes, que ellos 
venian del linaje de los que crucificaron a 
nuestro Sefior Jesu Cristo. (partida VII, 
titulo XXIV, ley I). 


The Moors were free of this charge. Al- 
though they, too, were in error and were 
enemies of the church, Muhammad had 
at least accepted the founder of Chris- 
tianity as a great prophet, if not as a 
supernatural being. A further factor to 
explain the greater animosity toward the 
Hebrews is that they were looked down 
on and considered inferior by the Mus- 
lims as well as by the Christians. More- 
over, as we have seen in the case of 
Ayala’s statement about the riots in 
Seville in 1391, the fear of reprisals re- 
strained the Christians from attacking 
the mudéjares. The Jews, living always 
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in alien lands with no worldly power to 
which they could appeal for vengeance, 
could be attacked with greater impunity. 

These are but suggested causes for the 
sadder plight of the Jews. The most im- 
mediate and powerful reason why the 
Israelites were disliked more than the 
Moors, especially during the last two 
centuries of the Reconquest, was un- 
doubtedly of an economic nature. The 
mudéjares were important to the agri- 
culture and crafts of Castile, but they 
did not achieve the power and wealth of 
some of the Jews. The latter, because of 
their superior ability, were favored by 
the kings for the administration of the 
country’s finances. Whether the royal 
treasurer was called a mayordomo, almo- 
jarife, or tesorero real, the post was 
generally occupied by a Jew. To mention 
only a few of the tax gatherers and finan- 
ciers should be sufficient. In the reign of 
Alfonso XI, Joseph of Ecija was the 
almojarife of the king, and the concession 
of the mint was granted to another Jew, 
don Samuel Abenhuacar (Ibn Wakar).” 
Under Pedro el cruel, Samuel el Levi was 
the royal treasurer, as well as being a 
confidant of the king and a member of 
the royal council.”® Even in the last years 
before the expulsion, Jews were employed 
and honored by Ferdinand and Isabel, as 
witness the high positions and the esteem 
enjoyed by Abraham Seneor and Isaac 
Abravanel.*° 

However, the lot of these men was not 
a happy one. The favor of the king was 
an ephemeral blessing: Joseph of Ecija 
died in prison, Samuel Abenhuacar was 
tortured, and Samuel el Levi suffered 
arrest, confiscation of his property, and 
death on the rack. At the time of the 
expulsion, Seneor accepted baptism and 
Abravanel went into exile.** Even more 
dangerous to the Jewish aljamas was 
the envy that the wealth of some of the 
financiers engendered. Although the Jews 
were protected by the kings and nobles 
(for their own purposes, to be sure), the 
common people always hated them, par- 
ticularly because they were associated 
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with the gathering of taxes. Of course, if 
the cost of living rose, as when Samuel 
Abenhuacar debased the coinage, the 
blame was not placed on the almojarife 
alone, but on the Jews as a whole.” 

It is not my wish to suggest that the 
position of the mudéjares was an enviable 
one, or that the attitudes toward the 
Moors were more tolerant than they were. 
Nevertheless, in a comparison of the 
attitudes toward the Jews and Moors, 
especially in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, it is apparent that public 
opinion was more hostile with respect to 
the Israelites. This difference of attitudes 
was due primarily to the greater wealth 
and political power of the Jews. 
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LA VIDA ESTUDIANTIL DE MADRID 


Joan Burns LEFANT 
University of Colorado 


Como los norteamericanos somos gente muy 
practica, la primera cosa de que os voy a ha- 
blar es de los derechos que hay que pagar en 
una universidad espafiola.* Si podéis permi- 
tiros el lujo de venir a Europa, no tenéis que 
preocuparos por la matricula. Lo més que os 
puede costar por todo el afio (dos cuatrimes- 
tres) son quinientas pesetas ($12.50). Ademdas, 
si queréis vivir en una residencia corriente, 


gastaréis menos aqui, en un afio, con los gastos 
del buque inclufdos, que en los Estados Uni- 
dos. Yo vivo en un piso porque a estas alturas 
no me conformo con hacer cola para ir al 
bafio, pero no cabe duda de que la vida de 
pensién tiene muchas ventajas, especialmente 
si se tiene la suerte de encontrarse entre alum- 
nos espafioles, y no entre extranjeros. Por 
pensién completa, cobran de 750 pesetas ($19) 
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al mes, para arriba. Yo no recomendarfa nin- 
guna que costase menos de 1.500 pesetas 
($38). 

Vamos a suponer, primero, que queréis 
venir a Espafia a doctoraros. Si ya sois un 
poco mayores, no tenéis que preocuparos por 
eso. Hay unas cuantas sefioras bastante ma- 
duras cursando asignaturas en la Universidad. 
La mayoria de ellas son sudamericanas. Tam- 
bién hay alguno que otro sefior de edad me- 
diana. Ademds, parece que los alumnos espa- 
fioles ya estén acostumbrados a tener personas 
mayores en sus clases. De todos modos, si les 
choca algo, no se les nota. Suelen tratarse de 
td, y os dardn el mismo tratamiento si llegan 
a conoceros. 

Para alumnos no espafioles, el tinico requi- 
sito previo es tener el titulo de maestro en 
artes. Para obtener el grado de doctorado, la 
escolaridad mfnima es de un curso (un afio), 
y se exige una tesis doctoral. Una vez aproba- 
dos los cursos y terminada la tesis, y con el 
visto bueno del Catedrdtico-director de la 
tesis, es sometida a un Tribunal de cinco Cate- 
drdticos, que la estudian durante un cuatri- 
mestre. Terminado este plazo, se retine el Tri- 
bunal en sesién publica, y el doctorando hace 
una esposicién de su tema. Se ve que es impo- 
sible obtener el doctorado en menos de tres 
cuatrimestres (y no hay clases durante el 
verano). 

Pero, antes de matricularse, hay bastantes 
trdmites que hacer, desgraciadamente. Pri- 
mero, hay que conseguir la partida de naci- 
miento y un certificado de estudios, y man- 
darlos al consulado espafiol mds cercano para 
que legalicen las firmas. Luego, es preciso 
hacer una traduccién de los dos documentos, 
y llevarla con los originales al Ministerio de 
Asuntos Exteriores de Madrid, donde verifican 
la traduccién y ponen alguno que otro sello 
oficial. Allf hacen traducciones, pero conviene 
hacerlas en otro sitio, pues tardan mucho. 
Después, hay que llevar los documentos al 
Ministerio de Educacién, Seccién de Asuntos 
Exteriores, para que convaliden los estudios. 
Tardan dos semanas o mds en hacerlo. Si ya 
ha llegado el plazo de matricula, el jefe de la 
Seccién os dar4 una autorizacién provisional 
para ingresar en la Universidad. Ahora, todo 
lo que le queda a uno que hacer antes de ma- 
tricularse es entregar la Autorizacién al Cate- 
dr&tico Director de Estudios de la Facultad 
de Filosofia y Letras. 

Todas las clases para los alumnos de Filo- 
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sofia y Letras se dan en el mismo pabellén, 
el llamado de Filosofia y Letras, y que forma 
parte de la Ciudad Universitaria. La Ciudad 
Universitaria esté al noroeste de Madrid. Los 
pabellones son modernisimos y muy hermosos. 
La situacién es magnifica, pero tiene la desven- 
taja de todas las universidades un poco aisla- 
das, el transporte dificultoso. Hay un pequefio 
tranvia que hace el recorrido entre la Uni- 
versidad y el Barrio de Argiielles, donde hay 
que hacer transbordo. Menos mal que Argiie- 
lles tiene muy buenas comunicaciones con los 
restantes puntos de Madrid. 

El tranvia va siempre de bote en bote. Por 
la mafiana hay que hacer cola en Argiielles, 
ya que la mayoria de los alumnos tienen su 
primera clase a las diez. Una vez en el tran- 
via, empiezan a dar saltos y a gritar instruc- 
ciones al pobre cobrador, que est4 casi siempre 
de mal humor. Yo, también, cuando voy con 
ellos, pues ya hace mucho que perdf mi “‘school 
spirit.”” No sé si los saltos son para dar 4nimos 
al pobre tranvia, o si hay que atribuirlos a los 
d4nimos de los jévenes. De todos modos, el 
trayecto es divertido, pero incomodisimo. 

Pero, volvamos al asunto de la matrfcula. 
Los alumnos doctorandos deben elegir tres 
cursos monogrdficos y una asignatura cual- 
quiera (se llaman cursos monogrdficos las 
asignaturas que se pueden elegir para el docto- 
rado). Casi todas las clases se dan tres veces a 
la semana—los lunes, miércoles y viernes, 0 los 
martes, jueves y sAbados, y la mayorfa de las 
asignaturas duran todo el afio, de modo que el 
cursar cuatro asignaturas aquf equivale a te- 
ner doce semester hours cada cuatrimestre en 
los Estados Unidos. 

Para que tengdis una idea de la clase de 
asignaturas dadas, copio a continuacién de 
entre los cursos monogrdficos explicados en 
1952 los que tienen mds relacién con el campo 
de las lenguas romdnicas: 1. Comentario Esti- 
listico de Textos Espafioles; 2. Poesia Espa- 
fiola Contempordnea; 3. Estudio sobre el 
“Quijote”; 4. El Lenguaje de la ‘Celestina’; 
5. “El Burlador de Sevilla” de Tirso de Mo- 
lina; 6. Literatura Hispanoamericana; 7. Semi- 
nario de Historia de la Literatura; 8. Gramé- 
tica Histérica de la Lengua Espajiola; 9. Cul- 
tura de la Hispanidad; 10. Historia de Espajia 
en la Edad Media; y 11. Historia de la 
Filosofia Espafiola. 

El plazo de matricula es del 15 de septiem- 
bre al 15 de octubre. Para el alumno un poco 
prevenido que se matricule en septiembre, 
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debe de ser una cosa muy sencilla, pues todo 
lo que hay que hacer es pagar los derechos de 
ingreso, y rellenar alguno que otro papelote. 
Todo se hace en la Secretaria, sin tener uno 
que moverse de sitio. Pero jpobre del alumno 
que intente hacerlo a primeros de octubre! La 
Secretaria sélo esté abierta desde las diez y 
media hasta la una, y puesto que hay mucha 
gente desprevenida en este mundo, suele haber 
una cola larguisima en esos dias. Cuando pasa 
esto, no es nada raro que alumnos que hayan 
hecho cola desde las diez hasta la una tengan 
que volver a casa sin haber podido adelantar 
nada. 

Conviene traer muchas fotos de tamajfio 
carnet, porque a cada paso se necesita una. 
Igual que en los Estados Unidos, hay que en- 
tregar al profesor una ficha para todas las 
asignaturas que se siguen, y hay que pegar 
una foto en cada una. Me parece una idea 
excelente, y que debfamos adoptar. Teniendo 
uno siempre delante el retrato del alumno jqué 
fdcil seria aprender el nombre de cada uno! 

E] afio académico esta dividido en dos cua- 
trimestres. E] primero comienza el 5 de octu- 
bre y termina el 15 de febrero; el segundo em- 
pieza el 16 de febrero y termina el 15 de junio. 
Puesto que todas las universidades estén bajo 
la administracién del Ministro de Educacién 
Nacional, los reglamentos son lo mismo en 
todas. Es un sistema que nos convendria mu- 
cho en los Estados Unidos. Nosotros tenemos 
fama con los espafioles de ser gente muy deci- 
dida y muy prdctica. ;Si supiesen los lfos en 
que se encuentran los desdichados alumnos 
que tienen que cambiar de una universidad a 
otra! jSin hablar de la pérdida de “‘créditos’’! 

La manera de empezar las clases es graciosa. 
Puesto que, segtin el folleto universitario, las 
clases empiezan el cinco de octubre, y el plazo 
de matricula no termina hasta el 15, parece 
que ni los profesores ni los alumnos saben 
exactamente a qué atenerse. Yo estaba preocu- 
pada porque no habfa logrado todavia matri- 
cularme, de modo que pregunté a un orde- 
nanza si habfan empezado ya las clases. 

—Estdn empezando—contesté.—Estan em- 
pezando. 

Y tenfa razén. ;Durante diez dias estaban 
empezando! A nosotros de la raza nérdica, 
gente tan fria y tan exacta, nos parece que las 
clases empiezan o no empiezan. Es un nuevo 
concepto el de que pueden “estar empezando.” 

La mayoria de las clases se celebran de las 
nueve a las dos. Duran 55 minutos cada una. 
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Los bedeles ya no abren la puerta de las aulas 
para anunciar ‘“‘La hora,” pues se ha instalado 
un sistema de timbres, lo que me parece una 
l4stima, puesto que el bedel (como el sereno) 
es tan tipico de Espafia. ;Tenemos bastantes 
timbres ya en los Estados Unidos! 

En general, los profesores son de tres cate- 
gorias: catedraticos (full professors), auxiliares 
y ayudantes. No hay mds que media docena 
de profesoras. La mayorfa de las asignaturas 
estan a cargo de un catedratico. Algunos dias 
es él] quien da la conferencia; otros dfas es el 
auxiliar. Los profesores no tienen la costumbre 
de acudir a clase con la puntualidad caracte- 
ristica de los americanos, y tengo que confesar 
que al principio me molesté bastante esta 
tardanza. 

—Qué le vamos a hacer?—me decia.— 
jPaciencia! 

Mads tarde me df cuenta de que son muy 
constantes en su informalidad. Casi siempre 
llegan con diez minutos de retraso—justo el 
tiempo necesario para bajar al bar a tomarme 
un café con leche y una torta. Y me da la vida, 
especialmente en los dias que tengo cuatro 
clases seguidas, de las diez a las dos. 

Una cosa que me extrafia mucho es el com- 
portamiento de los alumnos en ciertas clases. 
Charlan constantemente, sin hacer ningdin 
caso al profesor, como suelen hacer los chicos 
americanos en los colegios (high schools), 
cuando el profesor no sabe controlarlos. Es 
una cosa rara, porque en otros sitios los chicos 
espafioles de todas las edades se portan mucho 
mejor que los americanos. Y resulta que los 
profesores que exigen silencio tienen que ser 
muy severos. En consecuencia, falta la atmés- 
fera intima y amistosa que suele haber en las 
aulas americanas. 

Los alumnos no tienen que asistir a sus clases 
si no les da la gana, pues nunca lo exigen. 
Todas las clases son a base de conferencias, y 
los profesores no suelen dar muchos ejercicios 
que preparar en casa. Tampoco exigen term 
papers. Dejan casi toda la preparacién a la 
iniciativa del alumno, que no tiene que estu- 
diar sino lo que le parezca preciso. Muchas 
veces, no tiene que hacer mds que repasar sus 
apuntes de clase para aprobar las asignaturas, 
pero esto depende de sus conocimientos pre- 
vios. A primera vista, este sistema parece ser 
mucho mas facil que el nuestro, pero en reali- 
dad dudo que lo sea. Por ejemplo, vamos a 
suponer que, en una asignatura titulada 
Drama del Siglo de Oro, \e da al profesor por 
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dar conferencias muy detalladas sobre Calde- 
rén de la Barca, sin nombrar apenas a los 
otros dramaturgos de la época. Esto no impide 
que el tema del examen final sea, por ejemplo, 
Comparacién de Calderén con los otros Drama- 
turgos del Pertodo. 

Si un alumno tiene vocacién universitaria, 
el sistema es magnifico, porque le proporciona 
mucho tiempo libre. Nuestro sistema tiende a 
destruir toda iniciativa. Si cierto profesor 
estimula a un alumno, si despierta en él, por 
ejemplo, el deseo de leer cierta novela de que 
haya ofdo hablar mucho, suelen impedirselo 
las exigencias de los demas profesores, o las 
del profesor en cuestién. Los articuluchos que 
llamamos term papers se escriben general- 
mente en un fin de semana (jo en una noche!), 
y todo lo que el ejercicio ensefia al alumno es 
cémo ligar, més o menos hébilmente, muchas 
citas y alguna que otra generalizacién. Todo 
esto no conduce sino a una lamentable falta 
de sinceridad. 

Tienen muchas mas fiestas académicas aquf 
que en los Estados Unidos. Hay diecisiete du- 
rante el afio escolar, ademas de las de Pascuas 
de Navidad y las de Semana Santa. Este ajio, 
las vacaciones de Navidad duraron desde el 
13 de deciembre al 12 de enero (jy eso que el 
folleto universitario decfa que del 22 de di- 
ciembre al 7 de enero!). Las vacaciones de 
Semana Santa empiezan el sd4bado antes de 
Semana Santa (Sdbado de Pasién), y duran 
hasta el primer miércoles después de Domingo 
de Resurreccién. 

Sin embargo, la diferencia en el ndmero de 
dias escolares en el afio no es tan grande como 
lo parece a primera vista, puesto que la matri- 
cula se hace en septiembre para el afio entero, 
y no se dedican ningunos dfas especiales a los 
exAmenes cuatrimestrales. No es preciso dedi- 
car dias determinados a los ex4menes, pues 
casi todos los alumnos de la misma Seccién 
(i.e., majoring in the same Department) cur- 
san las mismas asignaturas, y tienen por lo 
tanto las mismas horas libres. Cada profesor 
anuncia el dia y la hora de su examen. Puede 
elegir casi cualquier hora del dia a partir de 
las dos que no haya sido escogida ya por otro 
profesor de su Seccién. Puede hacer lo mismo 
para cualquier ejercicio extraordinario que 
comprenda el curso, tal como, por ejemplo, 
visitas colectivas al Museo del Prado, que son 
una parte integrante de los cursos de Arte. 
Los alumnos doctorandos tienen, desde luego, 
la desventaja de tener un horario individual, 
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de manera que muchas veces no pueden par- 
ticipar, o tienen que cambiar de asignaturas. 

Si lo que queréis es obtener ai titulo de B.A. 
o de maestro, el tinico plan prdctico es obte- 
nerlo en una universidad americana, y hacer 
que convaliden allf, en términos de “créditos,”’ 
los estudios hechos aqu{. Para ingresar en una 
universidad espafiola en este plan, no hay casi 
ningin trdmite que hacer. 

Tanto Smith College como Middlebury 
organizan grupos todos los afios. Los directores 
estén encargados del alojamiento de los alum- 
nos, de las matrfculas, y en general, de cual- 
quier otro problema que se presente. Si os 
podéis permitir el lujo de venir con uno de 
estos grupos, os lo recomiendo. Smith College 
cobra dos mil délares, pero no sé qué va in- 
clufdo. Podéis informaros escribiendo a Smith 
College, o a la Directora del grupo, Miss Phyl- 
lis Turnbull, Miguel Angel 8, Madrid. 

Por regla general, Middlebury College no 
admite undergraduates al grupo, pero si que- 
réis obtener el grado de maestro, lo podéis 
hacer, estudiendo un afio aqui y luego un 
verano en Middlebury (aprobando las asigna- 
turas, naturalmente). Cobran $400. Van in- 
cluidos el alojamiento, los derechos acadé- 
micos, las conferencias organizadas por el 
Director, y los servicios de un consejero (el 
Director). Si este ultimo detalle os parece 
poco, venfos solos, y cambiaréis de opinién. 
Para mds informes, podéis escribir a Middle- 
bury College (Middlebury, Vermont), o al 
Director del grupo, Mr. Samuel Guarnaccia, 
Miguel Angel 8, Madrid. El Sr. Guarnaccia 
es norteamericano, y es muy simpatico. 
(Siento no conocer personalmente a la Srta. 
Turnbull). 

La mayorfa de los alumnos norteamericanos 
cursan (1) los estudios que corresponden al 
Diploma de Estudios Hispdnicos 0 (2) el Curso 
para Extranjeros. Los Estudios Hispdnicos se 
dan durante todo el afio académico (8 meses), 
y comprenden las siguientes asignaturas: 1. 
Comentario Estilistico de Textos Espajioles; 
2. Literatura Espajiola; 3. Geografia de Es- 
pafia; 4. Historia del Arte Espajiol; y 5. 
Historia de Espajia. 

Se realizan pruebas finales en junio, y a los 
alumnos que hayan aprobado total o parcial- 
mente las asignaturas, se les puede expedir un 
certificado, en el que se haga constar la cali- 
ficacién obtenida. 

Hay dos Cursos para Extranjeros, uno en 
el otofio, y otro en la primavera. En la actuali- 
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dad, el de otofio no dura mds que un mes (2-30 
noviembre), pero piensan ampliarlo en tres 
meses para el afio préximo. El de primavera 
dura desde el | de marzo al 30 de mayo. Com- 
prenden las siguientes asignaturas: Lengua, 
Literatura, Arte y Misica espajiola, e Historia 
de Espajia. Estos estudios son los menos avan- 
zados de la Facultad, y los que tienen, a lo 
mejor, més valor practico para un americano 
que los otros, pues son menos detallados. Se 
pueden obtener mds informes escribiendo a la 
Secretaria de los Cursos para Extranjeros, 
Duque de Medinaceli 4, Madrid. Para mds 
informes sobre cualesquier otros estudios es- 
pafioles, hay que dirigirse al Ministerio de 
Educacién Nacional, Seccién de Asuntos Exte- 
riores, Madrid. 

Forman parte integrante de los Cursos para 
Extranjeros y del de los Estudios Hispdnicos 
visitas colectivas a centros culturales, y excur- 
siones a las ciudades cercanas del mayor in- 
terés histérico y artistico. 

Si no os interesa ganar “‘créditos,” os podéis 
matricular en cualquier curso, sin efectos aca- 
démicos. En este caso, seréis clasificados como 
alumnos oyentes. 


Y ahora, la otra cara de la medalla. A lo 
mejor, algunos de vosotros tenéis alumnos un- 
dergraduates que quisieran venir aqu{ a termi- 
nar su carrera, y os gustaria saber aconse- 
jarles. Siento decir que les serfa casi imposible 
hacerlo, no sélo a causa de la dificultad que 
tendrian con el idioma (si no fuesen de habla 
espafiola), sino también a causa de la diferen- 
cia tan grande en la preparacién previa. Para 
que tengdis una idea clara de lo grande que es 
la diferencia, os voy a esbozar en Ifneas gene- 
rales el sistema de ensefianza en Espajfia. 

La mayorfa de los nifios espafiolos ingresan 
en el colegio a la edad de cinco o seis afios. 
Estudian desde las nueve de la majiana hasta 
la una, y desde las tres de la tarde hasta las 
cinco, los s&bados inclufdos. Pasan al Perfodo 
del Bachillerato cuando tienen aproximada- 
mente once afios. El Bachillerato es de siete 
afios. El dltimo afio se dedica a un repaso 
general, con el propésito de preparar a los 
alumnos para la Revdlida, el examen de Es- 
tado que tienen ellos que sufrir para obtener 
el grado de Bachiller. De modo que la mayorfa 
de los alumnos que no hayan tenido que repetir 
ningtin afio, y que aprueben la Revdlida la 
primera vez obtienen el grado de Bachiller a 
la edad de 18 afios. Se ve que el Bachillerato 
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corresponde aproximadamente a nuestro High 
School (mas Regents Examinations). 

Si el alumno quiere ir a la Universidad, debe 
sufrir el examen de ingreso. Este se compone 
de los ejercicios siguientes: (1) Resumen es- 
crito sobre un tema de cardcter general; (2) 
Traduccién de un texto de cada uno de los 
idiomas modernos cursados en el Bachillerato; 
(3) Versién de un texto de latin. Se convoca el 
examen en junio y en septiembre. Los alumnos 
que no lo aprueben en junio pueden repetirlo 
en septiembre. 

La mayorfa de los alumnos varones se 
matriculan en las Facultades de Ciencias, de 
Ingenieros, o de tipo profesional, de modo que 
en Filosofia y Letras, la mayoria de los alum- 
nos son sefioritas. 

Para obtener el grado de Licenciado en 
Filosofia y Letras, es imprescindible la esco- 
laridad minima de cinco cursos (5 afios). Las 
ensefianzas se dividen en dos periodos, el de 
los dos primeros afios, que se llama el Perfodo 
de Estudios Comunes, y el de los tres ultimos 
afios, que se llama el Perfodo de Licenciatura 
especializada. El propésito de los Estudios 
Comunes es el mismo que el de nuestros Lower 
Division Requirements; a saber, dotar a los 
alumnos de un grado de cultura general. Estos 
estudios son de cardcter obligatorio para cuan- 
tos cursen en la Facultad, cualquiera que sea 
la Seccién en que se inscriban después. Du- 
rante estos dos afios, todos los alumnos tienen 
aproximadamente el mismo plan de estudios. 
Estan en clase veinte horas a la semana. Las 
asignaturas que cursan son las siguientes: 1. 
Lengua y Literatura Latinas (2 afios); 2. 
Lengua y Literatura Griegas (o Arabes) (2 
afios); 3. Filosoffa (2 afios); 4. Lengua y Lite- 
ratura Espajfiolas (1 afio); 5. Historia General 
de la Cultura (1 afio); 6. Historia General del 
Arte (1 afio); 7. Literatura Universal (1 afio); 
8. Historia General de Espafia (1 afio); 9. 
Geograffa General y de Espajia (1 afio); 10. 
Educacién Fisica (2 afios); 11. Formacién 
Politica (1 afio); y 12. Religién (1 afio). 

En los tres tltimos afios; esto es, durante el 
Perfodo de Licenciatura especializada, todos 
los alumnos de la misma Seccién cursan las 
mismas disciplinas. Hay siete secciones, deno- 
minadas respectivamente: Filologia romdnica, 
Filologia cldsica, Filologia sem{ftica, Filosofia, 
Historia, Historia de América, y Pedagogia. 
Pongo a continuacién las asignaturas para los 
alumnos de la Seccién de Filologfa romfnica, 
que es la que os debe de interesar mds: 1 
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Gramatica General (1 afio); 2. Latin Vulgar (1 
cuatrimestre); 3. Gramatica Histérica de la 
Lengua Espafiola: Fonética, Morfologia, Sin- 
taxis y Semdntica (3 cuatrimestres); 4. Len- 
guas Romdnicas: Cursos Practicos Hablados: 
(1) Galaico-Portugués (2) Italiano (3) Francés 
(3 cuatrimestres cada uno); 5. Critica Lite- 
raria (1 afio); 6. Historia de la Lengua y de 
la Literatura Espafiolas (desde los origenes 
hasta el siglo XX) (3 cuatrimestres); 7. Co- 
mentario Estilistico de Textos Clasicos y Mo- 
dernos Romdnicos: Galaico-Portugués, Ita- 
liano y Francés (1 cuatrimestre cada uno); 8. 
Filologia: Galaico-portuguesa, Rumana y Ca- 
talana (1 cuatrimestre cada una). 9. Historia 
de las Literaturas Romdnicas: Portuguesa, 
Italiana y Francesa (1 cuatrimestre cada una); 
10. Literatura Hispanoamericana (1 cuatri- 
mestre); 11. Lingiifstica Romdnica (1 ajo); 
12. Paleograffa Espafiola (1 cuatrimestre); 13. 
Dialoectologia Hispdnica (1 cuatrimestre). 

Los alumnos siguen seis asignaturas cada 
cuatrimestre (18 semester hours). Las ventajas 
practicas de este sistema de asignaturas co- 
munes son numerosas: En primer lugar, sim- 
plifica enormemente la matricula. Ahorra el 
tiempo de los alumnos y el de los profesores, 
pues con un Catedratico-Director de Estudios, 
basta. En segundo lugar, puesto que los pro- 
fesores saben cudles son las asignaturas que 
han cursado los alumnos, saben mucho mejor 
en qué materia insistir. ;Cudnto me gustaria 
alguna vez tener una clase de alumnos que 
hubiesen cursado todos las mismas asignaturas 
de inglés! 
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Al terminar el perfodo de Licenciatura espe- 
cializada, una vez aprobadas todas las disci- 
plinas, los alumnos son sometidos a un examen 
de conjunto final. Este examen se verifica ante 
un Tribunal formado por cinco catedrdticos, 
y se compone de pruebas escritas, orales y 
practicas. 

Después de haber obtenido el titulo de Li- 
cenciado, si el alumno quiere ensefiar en un 
Instituto de Ensefianza Media (High School) 
se le exige que haga las oposiciones (competi- 
tive examinations). 

Es obvio que seria muy diffcil convalidar el 
titulo de Licenciado espafiol en términos de 
grados americanos. Por un lado, parece que 
casi equivale a nuestro Ph.D. La materia 
explicada parece ser de la misma categoria. Y 
en términos de semester hours, el Licenciado 
es mds que equivalente al Ph.D., pues el 
alumno gana lo equivalente de 188 semester 
hours. Por otro lado, no se exige una tesis, 
casi toda la preparacién para las clases se 
deja a la iniciativa del alumno. 

Aun si un alumno americano estuviese 
bastante bien preparado en latin y en lenguas 
rom4nicas para aprobar el examen de ingreso, 
sin duda encontrarfa los estudios demasiado 
especializados para su gusto. 





* Le agradezco a don José Fradejas Lebrero, 
Profesor de la Universidad de Madrid, la suma 
amabilidad de haberme lefdo este articulo y 
de no haber tomado a mal los comentarios que 
he hecho sobre el distinguido profesorado de 
Madrid. 


THE CONTROLLED AUTODIDACTIC APPROACH 


Rosert L. Po.iirzer 


Harvard Unwwersity 


The autodidactic approach to elementary- 
language instruction now in effect in the Ro- 
mance Language Department at Harvard 
University was developed in response to cer- 
tain factors governing the elementary-lan- 
guage program at this institution. The most 
relevant of these were the following: 

1. Except for a small number of intensive 
courses, the elementary-language courses at 
Harvard meet only three times per week. 

2. Within this limited number of contact 
hours we must carry out a rather ambitious 
program: all of the grammar of the language 
and a considerable amount of reading is cov- 


ered during the first year. The second year in- 
cludes a short grammar review and the read- 
ing of five or six complete novels (two usually 
as outside reading) plus excerpts from master- 
pieces of French or Spanish literature. This 
rather ambitious goal is determined by a fac- 
ulty directive which requires that language 
instruction contain a goal in terms of cultural 
value. Besides, we in the Romance Language 
Department feel that only by reaching this 
cultural objective are we able to make a sub- 
stantial claim in favor of the language require- 
ment. 

3. The student body at Harvard is com- 
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posed of relatively willing and select students. 
Granted that many of them are not particu- 
larly interested in the language and take the 
course only as a requirement, they are at least 
willing to spend a considerable amount of time 
on the course in the interest of achieving a 
good grade. Furthermore most students carry 
only four courses at one time as opposed to 
the five which make up a complete program in 
most other institutions. 

Our present approach to the problem of 
teaching method originated with the recogni- 
tion that the important phase of language in- 
struction is not the method of teaching at all, 
but the learning process on the part of the 
student. If intensive courses with a large num- 
ber of contact hours have been able to claim 
rather spectacular successes, the reason for 
these successes lies ultimately of course in 
the fact that with a large number of contact 
hours one is able to control the learning process 
on the part of the student. The actual learn- 
ing of the language takes place to a great ex- 
tent in the classroom, and it is in the classroom 
itself that the students’ study habits are 
formed. With only three contact hours per 
week this is clearly impossible. In the essen- 
tial part of language study, the learning proc- 
ess, the student is completely on his own 
unless a deliberate effort is made to help him 
in the process. Controlled autodidactics is pre- 
cisely such an effort, and is characterized by 
the following features: 

1. The use of specifically designed textbooks. 
Ideally a textbook used in the autodidactic 
approach should contain specific instructions 
on how to study. These instructions should 
not only form a general introduction at the 
beginning of the textbook—many textbooks 
in current use have an introduction addressed 
to the student—they should be given through- 
out the book, explaining most explicitly the 
various exercises (read sentence A aloud until 
you can repeat it from memory, then translate 
sentences B and C, which vary from A only 
in the use of the personal pronoun, etc.). The 
textbook should further contain a key to most 
or all of the grammatical exercises found in 
the book, for too much valuable class time is 
taken up with correcting homework, a prob- 
lem which we shall discuss at greater length 
below. To have recordings accompanying the 
lessons in the book would of course be another 
desirable feature. At present there are no com- 
pletely satisfactory textbooks combining all 
these features. However, we can utilize regular 
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college textbooks and adapt them to our pur- 
poses, or commercial textbooks originally de- 
signed for self-teaching rather than classroom 
instruction (French Self-Taught, etc.) 

2. Discussion of learning methods in the 
classroom. It is obvious that within our limited 
number of contact hours we cannot afford to 
carry on extensive discussions on methodology 
with our students. But we feel that ten min- 
utes of the class hour are well spent if they 
assure that three hours of home study will be 
used profitably rather than wasted on, let us 
say, the memorization of grammatical rules 
or conjugations which the student later finds 
himself unable to use, since he basically does 
not know what they mean. So we spend some 
time in the classroom to give the student study 
hints, or have some students report on articles 
involving teaching or learning methods' and 
try to have a short discussion in which the stu- 
dents give their reactions and reveal their 
ways of studying. The study hints that the 
students provide are usually, of course, on the 
level of rather simple techniques, but these 
simple techniques often solve their problems 
quite successfully nevertheless. The type of 
technique they usually report is approximately 
on the following level: “In studying the vo- 
cabulary of the new lesson I go through the 
word list in the book first. From that list I 
copy the words that I can not remember on 
the first try. Then I have a much smaller list 
for my second try. The third time I get a still 
smaller list of words, and so on. I find that by 
doing this I can learn the vocabulary much 
faster and much more thoroughly than if I 
tried to go through the original list over 
and over again.” Now some students in the 
class will take up such a suggestion and find it 
helpful. Incidentally, the students seem much 
more willing to try out suggestions coming 
from one of their classmates than those coming 
from their instructors. 

3. Utilization of classtime. From what I 
could gather by observing in classrooms, until 
the innovation of the new approach the uti- 
lization of time in the classroom in the typical 
first-year course was approximately as follows: 
15% explanation of grammatical rules; 75% 
correction of homework, either orally or from 
sentences written on the blackboard, about 
10% on cultural material, linguistics, pho- 
netic explanations, ete. Correction of home- 
work, in other words, was the most important 
classroom activity. Now correcting homework 
is of course not a completely useless activity; 
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the students no doubt learn from having their 
mistakes corrected by the instructor. How- 
ever, the procedure does have serious disad- 
vantages. In the essential part of his work, the 
preparation of the homework, which in the 
typical case will involve translation from Eng- 
lish into French or Spanish, the student is of 
course completely on his own. The result is, 
as any language teacher knows, at best an 
artificial “constructed” sentence, at worst an 
unrecognizable conglomeration of words. This 
stilted or garbled translation has time to 
impress itself on the mind of the student, for 
it may take two or three days before his sen- 
tence is corrected in the classroom. And even 
in the classroom the student is exposed to his 
own and his classmates’ bad French or Spanish 
to a far greater extent than to the utterances 
of the instructor, which are introduced only in 
the form of correction. Of course the student 
should hear the corrected sentences over and 
over again and repeat them until they are 
committed to memory. But with only three 
hours per week there is simply not time enough 
todo this in the classroom, if one wants to cover 
all the homework in class. However, we have 
changed that situation. We now do most of 
the homework with the student in the class- 
room, making the student repeat the correct 
sentences before he is ever asked to translate 
them by himself, and we give him the key to 
most of his homework.” Doing the assignments 
with the students takes up most of the class 
time (55%). Grammatical explanation is kept 
to a minimum (5%). The students are en- 
couraged to translate the sentences over again 
at home and to check their translation imme- 
diately with that given previously by the 
instructor or with the key that has been pro- 
vided. If they make a mistake and cannot find 
the reason for it, they are encouraged to bring 
their problem to class. This does not happen 
often, and the question “‘Why was I wrong?,” 
which from the point of view of language 
learning is never a very profitable one but 
which nevertheless used to loom large in all 
class discussion, has now been to a great ex- 
tent eliminated from the language classroom. 
Of course we have no way of knowing whether 
or not the students retranslate their assign- 
ments at home and do not simply use the keys 
without making a previous effort of their own. 
But even if some do not go through the recom- 
mended procedure, little is lost. For the stu- 
dents are still questioned on their homework 
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in class (about 20% of class time). The em- 
phasis is of course no longer on whether the 
student has been able to construct the right 
sentence, but on whether or not he is able to 
reproduce it. This does not mean that we are 
reducing the students to mere parrots. Part 
of the homework is still assigned without 
preparation, and some classtime (about 10%) 
is spent on practice quizzes, usually immedi- 
ately corrected by the instructor, in which the 
student is expected to do work which demon- 
strates that he is able to transfer what he has 
learned to new unprepared material. 

Controlled Autodidactics is perhaps a mis- 
nomer, for we are now doing more teaching in 
the classroom than ever before. But the name 
emphasizes the importance of the learning 
process and is intended to drive home to the 
student that the ultimate responsibility is 
with him as the learner. This is especially im- 
portant, since the widespread discussions on 
teaching methods, which at Harvard even 
reached the student paper, resulted, in the case 
of many students, in an attitude that made 
them expect results from a particular method 
of instruction rather than from their own 
efforts. 

A great effort is now being made to intro- 
duce elementary-language instruction in the 
grade schools and to improve the quantity 
and quality of language instruction in the 
secondary schools. If these efforts should prove 
successful, then the required part of language 
instruction and elementary teaching will take 
place almost exclusively on the pre-college 
level. Elementary language instruction on the 
college level will then be carried out princi- 
pally for students who are not taking a re- 
quired course but who have a real desire to 
add another language to their knowledge. For 
such students the autodidactic approach with 
its emphasis on the responsibility of the learner 
should prove to be particularly appropriate. 


NOTES 


1 An example for a particularly useful article on 
learning methods is William G. Moulton, 
“Study Hints for Language Students’’, MLJ, 
XXXVI (1952), 259-264. 

2 When it comes to the translation from the 
foreign language into English, the preparation 
of homework in the classroom follows in its 
essentials a procedure described by William 
G. Moulton, ‘‘The Cornell Program’’, PMLA, 
LXVII (1952), No. 6, 38-46, pp. 41 ff. 
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PORTLAND’S PART IN STUDENT EXCHANGE 


BEATRICE YOUNG 
Portland, Oregon 


“Por la paz entre los pueblos y la amistad 
entre los hombres sobre bases de comprehen- 
sién y la equidad.” 

Three summers ago, Dr. Gabino Palma, 
Professor of Education at the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico and particularly active in 
its summer-school sessions, instigated an ex- 
change of secondary-school students between 
his country and the United States. (This ex- 
change applies also to other Latin American 
countries and to Canada, but we are not here 
concerned with those countries.) 

That first summer, there went to Mexico 
City only five students, the second year many 
more, and this summer fifty-six students, fif- 
teen from Portland, Oregon, and five from 
Vancouver, Washington, just across the Co- 
lumbia River. The instigator at the Portland 
end of this exchange was Mrs. Ruth E. Peck, 
teacher of Spanish at Washington High 
School. 

This exchange is unique. The students from 
the United States pay their own expenses of 
transportation to Mexico City and return; the 
Mexican family, receiving the American stu- 
dent in their home, provides his room and 
board for eight weeks. He learns to speak and 
understand Spanish, and he sees and learns to 
appreciate the real life of the Mexican people, 
their ideals and attitudes. Mexican students 
coming to the United States have correspond- 
ing experiences. This sojourn of young people 
not only does much for international good-will 
but also makes the visiting students more 
efficient in the foreign language, for to know 
is to understand and to understand is generally 
to love your friends of other lands. 

A Spanish Club at Washington High School, 
Portland, Oregon, now known as the “Corazén 
de la Rosa,” a chapter of the National Spanish 
Honor Society under the auspices of The 
AATSP, sponsored this student exchange 
movement as originated by Dr. Palma of 
Mexico City. Mrs. Ruth E. Peck, sponsor of 
this club, was, as always, its leader and guid- 
ing light. 

“Corazén de la Rosa” invited all parents of 
students interested in this exchange to a social 
meeting in its club room at Washington High. 
Interested parents and students from all Port- 
land high schools were included in this invita- 


tion. Pictures taken in Mexico last summer by 
one of their exchange members were shown. 
The exchange plan was discussed at length. 
During refreshments, the students, mingling 
together, showed great enthusiasm for the 
idea of going to Mexico. The parents were 
given an opportunity to ask questions about 
necessary procedures and clothing. Each par- 
ent was given a questionnaire to fill out and 
send to Dr. Palma at Mexico City. Interest 
was so general that all but one parent filled 
out these questionnaires, which Mrs. Peck 
had obtained from Dr. Palma. 

After this meeting, the parents themselves 
took the initiative and had two more meetings 
at private homes, where both parents of each 
prospective exchange student and the students 
themselves gathered with Mrs. Peck for a 
social and informational meeting. The group 
had an opportunity to see more pictures of 
Mexico, obtained by one of the fathers from 
the main Portland Public Library. Note that 
both parents attended; none stayed away. 

The fathers were especially interested in 
hearing the translation of Dr. Palma’s letter 
to the father of each exchange student, in 
which he asked him to (1) Urge his son or 
daughter to attend the Fiesta given in his or 
her honor as an exchange student on August 9; 
(2) Advise him or her to enter into other social 
events, encourage him to participate in the 
exchange of ideas, and in the sharing of tal- 
ents; (3) Remember that Mexico City is like 
any other cosmopolitan city with a population 
of 3,600,000 inhabitants; and advise his son 
or daughter not to make friends with anyone 
whom the family he is with does not sanction; 
(4) Advise his child to make an effort to be 
tolerant of the differences between himself and 
his Mexican comrades, to keep his mind open, 
observe, and understand the other fellow; (5) 
In case of any difficulty, call on Dr. Palma 
at once. 

Dr. Palma assures the fathers that their 
children’s Mexican homes have been carefully 
selected among the best homes available and 
the visitors will have the most careful atten- 
tion and hospitality extended to them. 

Last of all, Dr. Palma gives the name and 
phone numbers for physicians, surgeons and 
dentists—9 in all—who may be reached and 
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are at the service of any of the exchange stu- 
dents at any time. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad officials also 
showed special and painstaking interest in 
these boys and girls in arranging an itinerary 
so that the young travelers would get the most 
out of their daylight hours to and from El 
Paso and with the greatest of comfort possible. 
From there the Southern Pacific also arranged 
to take the students to Mexico City and re- 
turn by bus. Some of the Southern Pacific 
railroad men at El Paso were at the station to 
see that the youngsters got their breakfast in 
the station and then accompanied them across 
the border to Juarez, helped them through the 
customs and saw them safely on their bus for 
Mexico City. Immediately they wired back 
to the Southern Pacific agent here in Portland 
that the exchange students were safely on 
their way. The office gave Mrs. Peck by phone 
this information and asked her to inform 
each parent. 

All the Mexican students who were to come 
to the U.S. A. in exchange for our twenty stu- 
dents, together with their parents and Dr. 
Palma, were at the bus station to meet the 
new arrivals. And, in addition, what a surprise 
awaited them! A Mexican band was there 
playing lively music as a welcome. They 
thought that they had never had so much at- 
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tention lavished upon them in their young 
lives. 

Back in Portland, Mrs. Peck was called up 
by mother after mother who read passages 
from her child’s enthusiastic letter of appre- 
ciation. 

The Portland exchange students returned, 
jubilant about the wonderfully hospitable re- 
ception and entertainment given them by 
their Mexican hosts. All hated to leave that 
enchanting country. They came back with the 
satisfaction of knowing that they had not only 
learned a great deal of Spanish, but also made 
life-long friends. 

Every one of these young people and their 
parents would like to urge other boys and girls 
throughout our land to take advantage of 
Dr. Palma’s exchange movement and go to 
Mexico to become a better neighbor because 
to understand is to appreciate and very often 
to love. 

The students who belong to “Corazén de 
la Rosa” are greatly envious of those who 
have made the exchange trip. Their experi- 
ences have aroused a great deal of comment 
and it seems likely that even a larger number 
of Portland high-school students will plan to 
go to Mexico in future years because of the 
enthusiasm of our young people who have felt 
the thrill and the allurement of association 
with our neighbors to the South. 


KEEP YOUR SPANISH ALIVE AND GROWING! 


(Prepared and distributed by the Department of Foreign Languages of the 
University of Connecticut) 


Every year our colleges and universities 
graduate hundreds of thousands of students 
who have studied one or more foreign lan- 
guages for at least two years. And in today’s 
world the many values of foreign languages 
for Americans in government, business, educa- 
tion, and other fields are being recognized on a 
constantly widening front. Yet, as time passes 
after graduation, the majority of students 
gradually forget their language training and 
this valuable acquisition, which has placed 
them on the threshold of much greater 
achievement, is lost along with other unexer- 
cised abilities in mathematics, the sciences, 
and even English. This unfortunate loss has 
come to be regarded as inevitable in our edu- 
cational system but it need not be so, espe- 


cially in the case of Spanish. For among all 
the languages taught in the United States, 
Spanish probably offers the student the best 
opportunities for continued use and develop- 
ment in postgraduate years. The following 
suggestions are made, then, to help interested 
students of Spanish continue to develop their 
ability to read, write and speak the language 
and, in so doing, to increase their knowledge 
of the Hispanic world. 

1. Spanish on the radio and in entertainment 
media. An inexpensive shortwave radio will 
receive many Spanish-language programs 
originating in our country, in Spanish Amer- 
ica, in Spain and other European nations. 
Longwave sets in many areas of the United 
States will receive programs in Spanish from 
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Mexico, Cuba and from our own large cities 
in the East, Southwest and on the Pacific 
coast. There is a growing number of FM sta- 
tions, too, and some of these have programs in 
Spanish. There will also be opportunities for 
Spanish on television as educational television 
stations are established. In our larger cities 
Spanish-language films are shown frequently 
and from time to time in our larger universi- 
ties Spanish plays are produced. New York 
City students can hear the Spanish transla- 
tions of the UN meetings when the General 
Assembly and other groups are in session. 
Regular radio listening and attendance at 
movies and plays will increase aural compre- 
hension and build vocabulary to a marked 
degree. 

2. Spanish on records. This is a valuable and 
rapidly growing field, and records are available 
for elementary and more advanced students. 
Topics include regular lessons, folk and popu- 
lar songs and even plays. For further informa- 
tion address Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 
1-AM, Garden City, New York; Dover Publi- 
cations, 1780 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 
Trans-Radio Recordings, 683 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass.; Lorraine Music Co., Long 
Island City 4, New York; Linguaphone In- 
stitute, Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

3. Spanish in persqnal contacts. This may 
be achieved by the cultivation of Spanish- 
speaking friends whenever possible, through 
travel to such nearby countries as Mexico and 
Cuba and by exchanging letters with corre- 
spondents in Spain or Spanish America. Travel 
to Mexico, with her expanding system of high- 
ways, is especially attractive and reasonable 
for student-groups driving their own cars. 
Bus, rail and air transportation within the 
country is rapid and economical. For informa- 
tion about correspondence write to Professor 
Harley Oberhelman, Univ. of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas. Opportunities to know Spanish- 
speaking persons may also be found at the 
meetings of organizations belonging to Span- 
ish-language churches of all denominations, at 
the meetings of various Pan American organi- 
zations in some of our larger cities and at the 
International Houses maintained in connec- 
tion with several of our leading Universities. 
This means of increasing a knowledge of the 
language requires individual initiative, re- 
sourcefulness and perseverance but, on the 
other hand, because of its warm human rela- 
tionship, it will be found to be richly re- 
warding. 
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4. Free and inexpensive publications in 
Spanish. These are valuable in the perfection 
of a reading knowledge. The Boletin del Club 
de Viajes, Petrédleos Mexicanos, Ave. Judrez 
89, México 1, D.F., and requests addressed 
to the embassies of Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries in Washington, D. C., will disclose that 
many free bulletins, etc., are available through 
them. Pocket Books Inc., has published an 
excellent paperbound Spanish Dictionary for 
35¢. Spanish newspapers are published in a 
number of American cities, and a subscription 
to the daily or Sunday editions of one of them 
is an economical way of widening the student’s 
vocabulary. In New York address La Prensa, 
245 Canal St., New York 13, or El Diario de 
Nueva York, 378 Adams St., Brooklyn 1; in 
San Antonio, La Prensa, 120 No. Sta. Rosa 
St., San Antonio 7, Texas; in Los Angeles, 
La Opinién, 203 No. Los Angeles St., Los An- 
geles 12, California. Hispanoamericano (Apdo. 
1122, México 1, D.F. Weekly. $6.00 per yr.) 
and Visién (Paseo de la Reforma 133, México 
4, D.F. Bi-weekly. $6.25 per yr.) are good news 
magazines, and Temas (1775 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 per yr.) is 
of general interest. Life en espafiol is the bi- 
weekly Spanish edition of Life magazine (Kit- 
tredge Bldg., Denver 2, Colorado, $4.50 per 
yr.). 

5. The Pan American Union and Spanish. 
A study of the latest catalog of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington 6, D. C., will disclose 
that this organization has issued many econom- 
ical, interesting publications in Spanish in nu- 
merous fields. Their lively monthly Américas 
is available in Spanish at student rates. 

6. Books in Spanish. American textbook 
publishers have printed thousands of college 
editions of Spanish prose and verse, fiction 
and non-fiction and the interested student 
should request the latest catalogs from D. C. 
Heath and Co., Boston 16, Mass.; Henry Holt 
and Co., New York 10, N. Y.; Harper and 
Brothers, New York 16, N. Y. and Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, New York 1, N. Y. Books 
printed in Spain and Spanish America, usually 
paper-bound and inexpensive, may be ob- 
tained through Franz Feger, 17 E. 22nd St., 
New York 10; Stechert-Hafner, 31 E. 10th 
St., New York 3, Leaves, Box 149, Cambridge 
38, Mass., and Spanish Books, Box 57126, 
Flint Station, Los Angeles 57, California. 
Some important publishers abroad are Edi- 
torial Aguilar, Juan Bravo 38, and Espasa 
Calpe, Rios Rosas 24, both in Madrid, and 
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in Spanish America, Fondo de Cultura Eco- 
némica, Panuco 63, México 5, D. F.; Editorial 
Losada, Alsina 1131, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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and Empresa Ercilla, Casilla 63-D, Santiago 
de Chile. AJl these firms will be glad to send 
catalogs upon request. 


SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Conducted by 


STEPHEN L. Pitcuer, Associate Editor* 








A DEVELOPING TREND 


ManrsoriE C. JoHnston 
U. 8. Office of Education 


The teaching of Spanish in the elementary 
schools in this country could be the topic of 
an interesting historical study, beginning, I 
suppose, with the early Spanish mission 
schools.f But interesting as such a study 
would be, it is sufficient for the purpose of our 
discussion this evening to point out that Span- 
ish in the elementary schools is not a new phe- 
nomenon. In the Texas city, for example, 
where I happened to live when I was in the 
sixth grade, Spanish had been taught in the 
elementary schools from the late 1800’s to 
1920. It was dropped in 1920 only because of a 
misinterpretation of the State law requiring 
that all instruction be given in the English 
language. 

The programs prior to 1940, however, were 
largely localized in communities having tradi- 
tional or specialized interests in Spanish, very 
much as in the case of French in Louisiana and 
Maine and of German in German-speaking 
settlements. With the promotion of inter- 
American solidarity in the 1940’s there came 
a much wider introduction into the curriculum 
of Latin American content, including Spanish, 
at all levels of the school system. Under the 
sponsorship of the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, conferences and 
workshops for teachers all over the country 
stimulated the production of new units of 
study dealing with Latin American history, 
geography, music, art, language, literature, 
and other aspects of Hispanic culture. During 


* Material for this department should be 
sent to Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washing- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis 5, Mo. 

+ A paper read at the 35th Annual Meeting 


of the AATSP, Chicago, December 27-28, 1953. 
those years the study of Spanish was encour- 
aged in the elementary schools, particularly 
as an adjunct to better intercultural under- 
standing in communities having a large Span- 
ish-speaking population. The State depart- 
ments of education in Florida, Texas, and New 
Mexico published courses of study for Spanish 
in the elementary schools. The National Edu- 
cation Association sent speakers to a number 
of conventions of State Education Associa- 
tions to lend emphasis to the importance of 
the study of Spanish and Portuguese in our 
schools and colleges. The U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation, in cooperation with the Department of 
State and the National University of Mexico, 
sponsored for four consecutive summers a 
Spanish Language Institute attended by a 
total of some four hundred United States 
teachers of Spanish representing nearly all of 
the forty-eight States. Several of these teach- 
ers were later instrumental in organizing pro- 
grams of Spanish in elementary schools. 
But even in the enthusiasm for things Span- 
ish American during the past decade, few peo- 
ple could have foreseen that in 1953 the U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education would call a 
national conference of 350 educators and inter- 
ested laymen to consider the question of pro- 
viding more opportunities for American chil- 
dren to study a second language, or that the 
Modern Language Association would hold a 
three-day conference on foreign languages in 
elementary schools, or that UNESCO would 
sponsor a four-week International Seminar on 
the Teaching of Modern Languages and choose 
as its director Theodore Andersson of Yale 
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University. In 1953 also one of our leading 
textbook publishers brought out a preliminary 
edition of Professor Andersson’s little book, 
The Teaching of Foreign Languages in the Ele- 
mentary School, and our daily papers carried 
frequent editorial comment on the advantages 
of an earlier start in languages. Articles and 
newsnotes, mostly favoring greater oppor- 
tunity for children to learn a second language, 
appeared in many professional journals and 
other magazines: School and Society, The Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher, The Educational Forum, 
The American School Board Journal, the NEA 
Journal, Progressive Education, School Life, 
College and Unwersity Bulletin, Educator’s 
Washington Dispatch, Time, Americas, and the 
Journal of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. The influence of such publicity 
is remarkable in numbers of ways. One illus- 
tration is the eagerness with which people are 
seeking additional information. The San Diego 
schools, for example, received inquiries from 
forty-four States following a reference to their 
program in the NEA Journal. In 1950 His- 
pania began a regular department, Spanish 
in the Elementary Schools, and in October 
1953 The Modern Language Journal added a 
department, Foreign Languages in the Ele- 
mentary Schools. Further recognition of the 
importance of language study at all educa- 
tional levels may be expected, for at the Tenth 
Inter-American Conference next spring in 
Caracas the United States delegate will pre- 
sent a draft resolution proposing that teachers 
of the four official languages of this hemisphere 
be given greater opportunity to gain first-hand 
acquaintance with the countries and peoples 
whose language they teach or are preparing 
to teach. Such opportunities would include 
direct interchange of teaching positions, par- 
ticipation in inter-American seminars, study 
tours, professional organizations, and such 
other means as may be useful in stressing not 
only language skills but also cultural content 
leading to a more objective appreciation of 
another American civilization. 

That interest is growing in elementary- 
school Spanish cannot be doubted, nor are the 
reasons for it hard to discover. Whereas in an 
earlier day a majority of our citizens led use- 
ful and satisfying lives without ever having 
occasion to communicate directly with peoples 
of foreign speech, we now find an ever-in- 
creasing number of adults and young people 
who need and use Spanish or another foreign 
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language as a matter of course. Men and 
women from every community in the nation 
are moving about over the world: in the armed 
forces; in technical assistance programs; for 
business, study, recreation, or other reasons. 
How extensively they are moving about may 
be illustrated by the fact that in a fourth- 
grade class in the District of Columbia schools 
last year more than half the children had 
traveled outside the United States. Likewise 
in almost every community we are receiving 
from abroad students, teachers, trainees in 
agriculture and industry, and leaders in many 
fields. During the school year 1952-53 the 
number of students from Latin American 
countries enrolled in our colleges and univer- 
sities was over 7,600, and that figure does not 
include the many other categories of visitors 
from the various American republics. 

So, although in a sense the teaching of 
Spanish in the elementary schools is not new, 
we are witnessing a developing trend new in 
our educational system as a whole. It is our 
privilege and responsibility as a professional 
association of teachers of Spanish to study 
this movement, to help clarify the purposes 
for which children are to be taught a second 
or third language, to devise techniques for 
evaluating the results of the teaching, to help 
teachers develop the competencies required 
for making Spanish a part of the child’s total 
program of learning experiences, to make 
elementary-school teachers of Spanish wel- 
come in our Association, and to encourage the 
research needed to determine satisfactory an- 
swers to the many questions which arise. Ex- 
perienced teachers of Spanish should stand 
ready, especially in the initial stages of an 
elementary-school program, to provide oppor- 
tunities for the children and their teachers to 
use and enjoy Spanish in their daily living, 
to help discover the community resources 
which can contribute to meaningful experi- 
ences with the Spanish language and Spanish- 
speaking people, to encourage students whose 
mother tongue is Spanish to prepare them- 
selves to teach the language, to cooperate fully 
when invited to participate in elementary- 
school programs, to consider ways of articu- 
lating and continuing the informal oral-aural 
learning begun in the elementary schools. It is 
our responsibility to do these things so well 
and so systematically that from now on we 
shall hope to hear less and less about programs 
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that started off enthusiastically and then went 
into a decline and disappeared. In assuming 
this responsibility we must ever bear in mind 
that if the programs of Spanish in the ele- 
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mentary schools are to have permanence they 
will have to be worked out and carried on by 
those directly concerned with elementary- 
school teaching. 


“I WANT TO BE IN YOUR CLASS WHEN I’M OLDER” 


JoserH RAYMOND 
Pennsylvania State University, Ogontz Center 


It began this way: “Teach us some songs 
like in my brother’s college class!’’ exclaimed 
little seven-year old Barbara Pepper when she 
recognized me as her big brother’s Spanish 
professor on a visit to Pennsylvania’s Glen- 
side-Weldon Elementary School. Barbara’s 
teacher, Mrs. Virginia Holmstrom, and Princi- 
pal T. R. Frank liked the idea too, so the Glen- 
side-Weldon Spanish venture got under way 
before Christmas, 1952. In an experimental 
frame of mind, I conducted two fifteen-minute 
sessions a week. Shortly we shall see what 
grew out of this. 

Children’s marked facility for learning a 
foreign language is a fact which hardly needs 
further proof.! The means of achieving this 
proof will continue to improve through sys- 
tematic experimentation. Procedures vary 
from teacher to teacher. As Sancho would say, 
Cada quien tiene su modito de matar pulgas. 
Procedures in the Glenside-Weldon venture 
have methodological bearing upon other simi- 
lar programs. 

Several weeks after that first stir of childish 
enthusiasm for Spanish, thirty second-grade 
children were singing Adelita, Las gaviotas, 
Las posadas, and Fray Felipe, with no Ameri- 
can accent. Parents came to visit the class and 
were amazed when their children carried on 
simple conversations involving questions like 
“3Cémo estas?” “zCémo te llamas?” “:Cudn- 
tos afios tienes?” ““;Dénde vives?” The chil- 
dren became locally famous during two 
appearances on my “Spanish is Fun” TV 
program (WFIL, Philadelphia) in 1953. These 
two programs brought more fan mail than all 
other thirteen TV programs combined! Par- 
ticularly parents were impressed and wanted 
to have their children learn some Spanish. 
One class of children was presented as a sur- 
prise feature of the 1952 Penn State Univer- 
sity Christmas program, singing Las posadas, 
Noche de paz, Cascabeles, and Venid, fieles 


todos. Again in the 1953 Christmas assembly 
program, nearly sixty children were PSU 
guest artists. 

Nine principles or aspects have been 
stressed in the Glenside-Weldon venture in 
Spanish: 1) motivation, 2) repetition, 3) con- 
solidation, 4) simple materials, 5) self-confi- 
dence, 6) interest span, 7) informality, 8) 
civilization study, and 9) singing. 

1) The children have always been strongly 
motivated, having appeared on TV programs, 
in college and their own assembly programs 
as well as in demonstrations for visiting par- 
ents. These experiences accentuated their in- 
terest in learning Spanish. One might super- 
ficially ascribe their interest to a “pig-latin 
impulse” to say and sing things “of the elite 
few.” The interest must go more deeply than 
this, however. 

2) The ideal number of repetitions, imme- 
diately after the pattern is given, is three. 
The phrase must be expressed at a clear 
normal tempo and should not be slowed down 
excessively; it is preferable to shorten the 
phrase to enable the child to repeat it easily. 
Choral drill has been used almost exclusively 
in assuring the necessary number of repe- 
titions. 

3) The child must incorporate language 
materials into his speech patterns as his con- 
tact with them increases. Emile De Sauzé* 
would express this in terms of a necessity for 
an “incubation period.” One does not go to 
the breakfast table, eat breakfast, then say to 
himself, ‘““To save time, since I’m already here, 
I'll just eat lunch and supper too.”’ There must 
be an interim after first exposures so that the 
materials are mentally and vocally consoli- 
dated. The most skeptical observer will be 
surprised at the child’s unusual progress after 
an incubation period has passed—providing 
the first presentation has been methodologi- 
cally sound. 
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4) The phrases must be kept simple, and 
only several should be added during each con- 
tact with the language instructor. These mate- 
rials should relate to what is familiar to the 
child. Like adult students, the child has no 
great interest in studying the diseases of pre- 
historic animals. In recognition of the apper- 
ceptive principle, the teacher may have the 
children ask how to say certain things in 
Spanish. These queries will usually pertain to 
animals, nature, and greetings. Incorporate 
some of them into the child’s growing vocabu- 
lary. A simplifying step in telling time is to 
omit minutes. Certain children, after learning 
to look at the clock’s hands pointing to two, 
three, four, etc., o’clock, insist that it’s easier 
to say “...son las dos, tres, cuatro, etc.” 
than “to make out the time” in English. To 
assure an automatic response, the materials 
are carefully screened for their simplicity be- 
fore being presented to the children. Out of 
this selectivity grows self-confidence. 

5) If the Spanish materials are adjusted to 
the child’s learning capacity, a natural result 
will be self-confidence. The teacher’s sensi- 
tivity to the child’s need for self-assurance (a 
very basic psychological need) cannot be over- 
estimated. This sensitivity is no gift which 
can be preached into the teacher. Either the 
teacher has it—or heaven help the child’s in- 
tellectual growth. 

6) The interest span is an old theme among 
educational psychologists, yet one that is 
often forgotten. It has been a key factor in 
the Glenside-Weldon language venture. A 
single device (choral repetition, a specific song, 
the question-answer technique) is continued 
no more than five minutes. No foreign lan- 
guage session has lasted for more than about 
twenty minutes, so that the children’s interest 
is left at a peak for the forthcoming session. 

7) An informal atmosphere always prevails 
in the language periods. Common sense tells 
us that in such a mood the relaxed child ac- 
complishes much more than when under pres- 
sure. 

8) Civilization is a crucial part of language. 
Children learn excitedly about customs, cos- 


tumes, dances, and Christmas practices, along 
with the language. Children are amazed to 
learn about inverted Spanish exclamation and 
interrogation marks. The regular Glenside- 
Weldon teachers have assisted the children to 
become keenly aware of civilizations other 
than their own. This knowledge alone is ample 
justification for the efforts spent in the ven- 
ture. 

9) A desire for song brought about the 
accident of this venture. Children cannot get 
enough singing in each period—but this en- 
thusiasm must be carefully controlled. A fine 
animal has a tendency to overstuff and 
founder. Moderation, therefore, is important. 
The teacher may be no genius, no Hispanic 
Melchior, but he should have enough sensi- 
tivity for music to carry a tune. A piano or 
guitar is very helpful in presenting songs. Two 
songs not previously mentioned that have been 
successfully used with the children are Cielo 
y tierra and Fray Martin. No round should be 
attempted as a round unless at least two song 
leaders for each section are able to sing con- 
trapuntally. 

In conclusion, for the college teacher an ex- 
perience of this sort is a richly rewarding one. 
It brings to him unforgettable revelations. The 
most touching commentary, the best reward 
and the sincerest tribute I ever had, was little 
Karen Hoch’s letter written uphill across the 

. Thank you for spending so much 
time is us. I love Spanish. I want to be in 
your class when I am older.” 


NOTES 


1 For the latest in this field, and an extensive 
bibliography of source materials, see Theodore 
Andersson, The Teaching of Foreign Languages 
in the Elementary School, Boston: D. C. Heath, 
1953. 
2 See Emile de Sauzé, ‘‘An Oralist Looks at the 
Results, ‘‘Education, 57: 422-427, March, 1937, 
r “How the Administrative Problems Con- 
nected with Modern Language Instruction in 
Elementary Schools Were Solved in Cleve- 
land,” U. 8. Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1953. 
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PENSAR AND CREER 


Sometimes, in our attempt to render a lan- 
guage understandable with a minimum of 
semantic and syntactical distinctions, our 
“simplification” creates confusion and added 
labor. In my opinion such is the case with the 
almost universal explanation—or lack of ex- 
planation—of the uses of pensar and creer. 

When the words are used with prepositions 
the usual explanations are undoubtedly cor- 
rect. No one would confuse “‘Pienso en Dios” 
and ‘Creo en Dios.”’ Nor would I take issue 
with the definition of pensar—‘to think, to 
use one’s brain.” 

Likewise, the customary statement, ‘““‘When 
think means believe, creer should be used,” can- 
not get a student into much trouble. It can, 
however, make Spanish unnecessarily ‘“un- 
reasonable” to English-speaking students who 
expect “think” to mean “believe” rather 
freely. For some time I have been making 
notes and questioning Spanish-speaking na- 
tives and I am convinced that pensar has been 
used almost interchangeably with creer to 
indicate belief, especially when followed by a 
noun clause, at least since the Golden Age. 

Realizing that this usage may have changed 
since Cervantes, though there seems to be 
little indication of it, I present a few quota- 
tions from the 19th and 20th centuries which, 
although their interpretation varies some- 
what, seem to indicate that pensar clearly ex- 
presses belief. The first group bears the paging 
of Brett’s Nineteenth Century Spanish Plays: 


BERNARDA 
éFrancin! :Qué es esto? 


FRANCIN 
No es nada. 


BERNARDA 


Pensé ofr. . . 
(Juan Lorenzo, p. 491) 


LORENZO 


Cuando, harto ya de sufrir, alcé esta santa 
bandera, pensé que s6lo tuviera malvados que 
combatir. 


(Ibid., p. 496) 
CONSUELO 


Raro, s{; tiene talento, tiene saber, va ganando 
reputacién, acrecienta su fortuna con aplauso 
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de todos, y no por eso piensa que est& autori- 
zado para ser falso y perjurojy traidor! :Verdad 
que es raro? 


(Consuelo, p. 689) 


TEODORA 


Dando de mano al desvio y a la desconfianza. 
En suma, teniendo juicio y pensando que de 
veras le queremos. 

(El gran galeoto, p. 729) 


JULIAN 


2No sabes que si yo viese sobre su mejilla el 

rastro de una ldgrima no mds, y pensase que 

era de llanto por Ernesto, la ahogaria. . . . 
(Ibid., p. 774) 


PEPITO 


¢Con toda su sangre fria no piensas que estar 
delante del Vizconde es serio? 
(Ibid., p. 753) 


ERNESTO 


Evitarlo yo no puedo, pero puedo castigarlo. 
Esto pienso y esto digo. .. . 
(Ibid., pp. 757-758) 


PEPITO 


Mucho pensé que le amaba pero a tanto no cref 
que su carifio llegara. 
(Ibid., p. 764) 


Jos& 


jNunca pensé ofrlo! 
(El nido ajeno, p. 881) 


MERCEDES 


Pienso que estaba de m&s que temieses por la 
vida de ese joven. 
(Ibid., p. 771) 


From El cuento chileno, Nascimento, 1948: 
Y yo lo pienso que ése, el Leén, fuéy... 
(“El ‘pajarito’,” 
G. Koenenkampf, p. 277) 
Ahora pienso que estas timidas escapadas a la 
zona... 
(“‘Icha,”’ M. F. Y&fiez, p. 369) 
Pienso que ha perdido la razén. 
(Ibid., p. 381) 
Los mineros miran al viejo con temor, y 
mds de alguno piensa que el tal minero de la 
visién no era otro que él. ... 
(“El solitario,” 
H. Bascufién, p. 401) 
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Cuidado: no hay que echar la culpa de todo 
a Dios—dijo el Prelado gravamente.—Dios lo 
habraé permitido, pero no lo habr4 querido. 
—Con perdén de Usia Ilustrisima—afirmé 
Morton—pienso que lo ha querido. 
(Gloria, Pérez Galdés, 
ed. Levin, p. 59) 
Vicaria-——Y nada mojigata, que aunque, como 
se ha dicho muy bien, la hemos criado para el 
cielo, nunca pensamos que hubiera de ganarlo 
en el claustro. 
(Cancién de cuna, Martinez Sierra, 
ed. Espinosa, p. 57) 
Sonrien timidamente cuando uno los mira, y 
trabajan. jNadie puede pensar que han sido 
el terror de Europa! 
(Memorias de un estudiante soldado, 
R. Esquenazi Mayo, 
ed. Cushman, p. 86) 


Grammars do not say that it is wrong to 
use pensar indicating belief, but few indicate 


that its use is possible and frequent. Their 
stress upon creer with this acceptation implies 
that it is the only right way, which causes 
both teachers and students to shy away from 
even considering pensar followed by a noun 
clause, in which it can show belief as well as 
several other meanings. To this we should add 
its use in the past tense with a direct infini- 
tive, ““Pensé ofr.” 

I have found similar usages throughout 
Spanish and Spanish American literature, in- 
cluding many contemporary authors. My 
Latin American students state that they might 
use, ‘‘Pienso que viene,” or, “Creo que viene,” 
without distinction of meaning; that, under 
oath, they would say, “Creo que... just as 
we would say, “I believe...” in English in 
formal, demanding circumstances. 

Sruart M. Gross 
University of Maine 


HABER AND ESTAR 


Many students find it difficult to grasp the 
difference in meaning and usage of the verbs 
estar and haber. In one instance they are told 
to say En la mesa hay un libro and in another 
El libro esté en la mesa. I believe the fault lies 
with the grammars. Practically all the modern 
authors of Spanish grammars from Ramsey 
on down declare in words that have become 
virtually traditional that estar is used to state 
the location of a person or thing, and that the 
impersonal forms of haber denote the existence 
of that which follows them, corresponding to 
the various forms of “there is” or “there are’’ 
in English. I do not question the veracity of 
these time-honored rules that most of us cut 
our linguistic teeth on. But unfortunately for 
the student, a phrase like “‘on the table” ex- 
presses location to him at all times, and he 
assumes that it is correct to use eséfar in all 
cases. Obviously a simple rule that would 
teach him to differentiate would be desirable. 
An examination of the uses of these two verbs 
shows that a clear distinction does exist, 
namely, that when the person or thing in- 


volved is definite, the verb to use is estar; when 
it is indefinite, use haber: definite: Juan esté 
en Chicago; Allf esté la dificultad; Aqui esta 
el de mi madre. indefinite: En la mesa hay un 
libro; En la calle hay mucha (nieve); zCudntos 
(libros) hay en el pupitre?; zHay algdn cuadro 
en la pared?; En el cajén no hay nada; En 
esta caja hay dulces. 

I would be the first to admit that excep- 
tions to the rule can be found. Ramsey points 
out, for instance, that in the perfect tense “ha 
habido” would be used if the entire existence 
of its object were covered, “ha estado” if only 
the time when its subject was at a certain 
place were related. What this amounts to is 
that if the verb means something like “has 
visited,” estar would be used in any case. But 
this is a relatively unusual idea for a student 
to express. I believe that if he can acquire the 
feeling for the definiteness or indefiniteness of 
the person or thing, he will have no further 
difficulty with hay and estd. 

Joun H. UTLey 
U.S. M.A. 
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You and the FL Program.—Some of the 
suggestions below may stimulate college lan- 
guage teachers to think more about and to 
help find solutions for the problem of FLs 
in the high schools. We know that many will 
feel that the problems of the high school 
language teacher are beneath the dignity or 
outside the province of the college or uni- 
versity teacher, but we hold that the basic 
problems on all levels of American education 
are, by the peculiar nature of our education, 
inseparable; and we believe that college 
FL teachers will find unexpected satisfactions 
if they will give the time and effort to do 
something constructive about the current 
situation in the high schools. 

1. Let the head of every college FL depart- 
ment either elect himself or appoint an 
appropriate member of his department to 
supervise departmental cooperation with 
high school FL teachers in the area. Such 
a person should belong to (and be active in) 
the appropriate AAT, the MLA, and any state 
organization of FL teachers; in turn, he 
should urge high school FL teachers to join 
an AAT and subscribe to the MLJ. He should 
visit high school FL teachers in the area, 
volunteering any help that he or his depart- 
ment may be able to give. He should encourage 
teachers in their professional growth; he 
should attempt to discover pupils with lin- 
guistic abilities and encourage them to major 
in FLs in the college of their choice. He should, 
on behalf of his department, volunteer 
speakers or counselors for high school “‘Career 
Days.” 

2. Let college FL departments, either 
individually or collectively, urge their State 
Boards of Education (a) to raise certification 
requirements for high school FL teachers, 
and (b) to require that such teachers take 
FL courses to fulfill requirements for renewal 
of teaching certificates. 

3. Let college FL departments regularly 
offer refresher courses and workshops for 
high school FL teachers. At least one institu- 
tion in each state should offer a special cur- 
riculum of graduate work in FLs specifically 
designed for high school teachers seeking the 
master’s degree. 

4. Let college FL departments ask for 
representation at discussions of the FL 


courses offered in the high school curriculum, 
Each department should seek a friendly 
relationship with the local school superin- 
tendent, and should try to persuade him that 
only the best qualified FL teachers should be 
appointed to the schools. 

5. Let college FL departments try, by 
circular letters or other feasible means, to 
keep in touch with former students who may 
be high school FL teachers, and offer to help 
them in every possible way. 

6. Let college FL departments seek the 
cooperation of the local public—including 
industry, labor, and government—in improv- 
ing FL programs in the secondary schools. 
Each college department should either hold 
an annual “Open House” or cooperate with 
other FL departments in arranging an annual 
“FL Day” on the campus. 


Official Support—Oliver J. Caldwell, As- 
sistant Commissioner for International Educa- 
tion, U. 8. Office of Education, in an article 
“An International Core—A Challenge to 
Education” in School Life, XXXVI, No. 3 
(December, 1953), pp. 36 ff, said in part: 
“There should be a revival of interest in 
languages, and such languages should be 
taught as early in the school program as 
experiments indicate to be practicable in our 
culture. The variety of languages could also be 
broadened at all levels.... Experiments in 
language teaching in elementary schools are 
now in progress in many cities, including 
Washington, D. C. These will help us learn 
how early our schools can profitably begin 
the teaching of languages.” 


A Quote from the President of Pennsylvania 
State University —‘“There can be no doubt 
that more Americans ought to learn to speak 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, and other 
languages. I am especially interested in 
Spanish and Portuguese, for I am convinced 
that closer ties must develop among the 
nations in this hemisphere in order to guaran- 
tee freedom in our common future. Since the 
basis of all human cooperation is understand- 
ing, it follows that more people must develop 
knowledge of language, which permits ac- 
curate communication. Mruton 8. Etsen- 
HOWER” 
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Recommendations of Language and Litera- 
ture Section—We the members of the South- 
western Pan American Union Round Table 
resolve to further the efforts of the MLA 
to develop in the citizens of the United States 
that understanding of foreign cultures and 
proficiency in foreign languages which will 
enable them to play more effectively their 
new role in a multilingual international 
society. As a means of carrying out this 
objective we made the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. That a concerted effort be made to 
introduce the teaching of languages from the 
first grade through high school in the public 
schools of the Southwest. This recommenda- 
tion is based upon the following truths: 
A. The child is more apt at learning languages 
than are adolescents or adults. B. The year- 
by-year accretion of linguistic phenomena 
over the twelve-year span promises greater 
proficiency than is possible under present 
methods of study. C. Experimental courses of 
language in the elementary school have been 
carried out successfully not only in El Paso, 
in the Southwestern area, but from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. (See The Teaching of 
Foreign Languages in the Elementary School 
by Theodore Andersson of Yale University, 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1953). D. The 
availability of bi-lingual teachers in the 
Southwest facilitates the introduction of 
language study at the elementary level. 

2. That language teachers set to work with 
colleges and departments of education to 
prepare competent language teachers for the 
elementary school. 

3. That language teachers continue investi- 
gation of means for increasing attention to 
aural-oral methods and cultural material 
consistent with good instruction. 

4. That faculties of educational institutions 
which do not have a language requirement 
study the tentative report of the MLA Com- 
mission on Trends in Education “The Re- 
sponsibilities of the College Teacher of English 
to Foreign Language Study.” 

5. That the Pan American Union use its 
prestige and influence to bring the foregoing 
recommendations to the attention of civic 
groups and to appropriate educational au- 
thorities at all levels. 

6. That the Pan American Union establish 
a clearing house for the distribution of books 
by and about Latin American authors. 


7. That, since the manuscript “An index 
to the literary articles in fifty Latin American 
journals” which embodies a tremendous 
accumulation of data indispensable to research 
in the field of Latin American letters, has yet 
to find a publisher, thus constituting a serious 
obstacle to research, the Pan American Union 
make every effort to seek such subsidy as 
will allow its early publication. 


Charge.—President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
wrote us on 9 December: “I hope that you will 
explore, as language scholars are peculiarly 
equipped to explore, the ways in which lan- 
guage study can be used to strengthen our 
own cultural heritage as well as to cultivate 
better understanding between our citizens 
and those of other countries.” We accept this 
as an order from the Commander-in-Chief. 
The rest of the President’s letter: “On this 
70th anniversary of the founding of the 
Modern Language Association of America, 
it is heartening to note that you are engaged 
in a study of the role which FLs and literatures 
should play in American life. Every part of 
American life owes something to the rich 
mosaic of cultures brought here by peoples 
of many races and faiths, from widely differing 
nations and tongues....I send you my 
warmest congratulations on this anni 
of your society and my best wishes for the 
success of your challenging study.” 


Secretary of State-——On 23 December, John 
Foster Dulles sent the MLA the following 
message: ‘The effectiveness of our efforts to 
create a stable and peaceful pattern of inter- 
national relations hinges to an important 
degree on the establishment of understanding 
between peoples. Language can both aid and 
obstruct this vital understanding. You whose 
major interest is in modern languages and 
literatures are in a position to make significant 
contributions directly to our own welfare and 
to the welfare of mankind. It is my hope that 
in these critical times for peoples everywhere 
you will direct your efforts toward developing 
the modes of communication between peoples 
and encouraging appreciation of other cul- 
tures, and in this way serve to advance the 
cause of international understanding and 


goodwill.” 


Fulbright Program.—At the 10-11 Decem- 
ber meeting of the (Fulbright) Board of 
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Foreign Scholarships, in connection with a 
discussion pertaining to FL competency, the 
Board recommended that the following mo- 
tion be transmitted to the MLA: “That the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, mindful of 
the restrictions which linguistic inadequacy 
present on applications of American students 
desiring to study abroad under the educational 
exchange program, urges that the Modern 
Language Association redouble its efforts to 
stimulate the teaching and learning of foreign 
languages in universities and colleges through- 
out the United States.” In transmitting this, 
Francis J. Colligan of the Department of 
State, Executive Secretary of the Board, 
added: “On behalf of the Board, I wish to 
express appreciation to the MLA for their 
unfailing efforts to assist the Board in pro- 
moting the objectives of the educational 
exchange program under the Fulbright Act.” 


As Maine Goes?—Herbert G. Espy, Com- 
missioner of Education of the State of Maine 
(former president of the State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, N.Y.), said on 15 Decem- 
ber: “Now as never before in the history of 
our country, young American men and women 
who possess talent for leadership in almost 
any field should take pains to get real com- 
petence in modern languages. America’s 
opportunities and obligations in the world 
today require that in almost every important 
field of human endeavor there should be able 
young leaders who are fluent in languages 
other than their native tongue. Every talented 
young American who develops genuine pro- 
ficiency in a modern language enlarges his 
opportunity for usefulness in the world 
and increases his individual advantages. 
Neither teachers nor pupils should be content 
any longer with mere token training to satisfy 
college-entrance requirements. Language 
training should be begun very early and 
continued assiduously. Heretofore, in our 
country at least, fluency in a foreign language 
has been a desirable luxury. From this day 
forward fluency in a foreign tongue is one of 
the essentials.” 


Oklahoma.—Its Governor, Johnston Mur- 
ray, wrote us on 21 December: “During my 
years of residence in...Central and South 
America, I acquired a fine knowledge and 
ability to speak Spanish, and know defi- 
nitely the many advantages that can be 
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derived by knowing a FL. In the State of 
Oklahoma, we have something like 350 
students from foreign countries who are 
learning English, and other subjects, in an 
attempt to understand our way of life... . It 
has been my privilege to address this group 
several times, which I attempt to do in frag- 
ments of about eight languages....I feel 
that the students in the various colleges of 
Oklahoma are becoming more and more 
interested in FLs because of the association 
with these fine youngsters from abroad... . I 
am indeed personally concerned about our 
people not wanting to learn FLs, and I am 
willing to assist you in any way possible.” 


Real Service—John J. Kelley, Director of 
Secondary School Services of the State of 
New Hampshire, wrote us on 22 December: 
“T feel your Association could render a real 
service if it would encourage high schools to 
offer and colleges to require one modern lan- 
guage rather than two. Such a language 
should, in my opinion, be introduced in the 
grades or junior high school. Upon graduating, 
the students would be able to speak and read 
the language with profit and pleasure. As it is 
now, they can do neither. Accordingly, they 
are are still monolingual after taking four or 
five years of language study.” 


Elementary Schools.—If interested, send 15 
cents to the MLA, 6 Washington Square 
North, New York 3, for a 20-page document, a 
series of questions and informed answers on 
FLs in the grades, prepared for you by 12 
leading authorities in this field. The document 
took shape through four drafts, the third of 
which was worked out during a 3-day con- 
ference at the MLA offices, 11-13 December. 
The 12 collaborating authors: Theodore 
Andersson, Agnes Brady, Dorothy Chamber- 
lain, Ruth R. Ginsburg, Theodore Huebener, 
Helen Mackintosh (U.S. Office of Education), 
Carlos Rivera, Emile B. de Sauzé, Arthur 
Selvi, Henry Lee Smith (Foreign Service 
Institute), Clarence Wachner, and Emilie 
Margaret White. 


No Need For FL?—Between 385,000 and 
400,000 U. S. tourists visited Europe during 
1953, an increase of 15% over 1952, according 
to estimates of the European Travel Com- 
mission of the International Union of Official 
Travel Organizations. The number of ezira 
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American visitors for the Coronation was 
less than 20,000. 


Librarians.—Harold Lancour, Associate 
Director of the University of Illinois Library 
School, wrote us on 23 November: “I have 
just completed a tour of duty as Director of 
the USIS Information Libraries in France and 
I am acutely aware of the unnecessary diffi- 
culties put into the way of our overseas infor- 
mation program due simply to our lack of 
facility in FLs. ... You will be glad to know 
that we are placing more and more emphasis 
on the need for adequate FL training in the 
preparation of librarians.” 


A Modest Proposal.—It is a melancholy 
object to observers of English departments in 
American colleges and universities, the chronic 
and cramping anxieties of graduate students 
or younger members of the faculty. We think 
we have a partial solution to this widespread 
and perennial problem. That it has not been 
proposed before is probably due to the un- 
happy fact that English departments have 
long been ignoring their neighborsand kinsmen, 
the modern foreign language departments. 
Had they been aware of them, they would 
have noticed ere now that chairmanships 
and lucrative professorships are often, and 
quite logically, awarded to natives of the 
country whose language and literature are 
being taught. Many of our best universities 
have long recognized the appropriateness of 
this policy and its healthy effect upon the 
morale of young, American-born scholars in 
the field. We suggest, therefore, that English 
departments promptly adopt a similar course, 
importing from England itself the scholars 
necessary to fill the most important posts in 
English literature. We predict that enough 
younger men and women will thereupon find 
other lines of work to relieve the present, 
unfortunate situation. There would remain, 
however, the terrible problem of what to do 
about the growing number of young people 
interested in American literature, who would 
continue to hope for advancement and thus 
clutter up the profession. 


If You Ask Me.—That’s the title of Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt’s column in McCall’s. 
In the January 1954 number (p. 21) she was 
asked: “In some public schools they are mak- 
ing it compulsory for children to learn a FL 


in the early grades. How do you feel about 
this?” She replied: “I am delighted to hear 
that this is being done. The earlier children 
learn a FL the easier it is. In the earlier years 
children learn almost everything by memory 
and by ear, and not by reasoning... . Lan- 
guages, if learned while children are young, 
are learned largely by ear, and not by gram- 
mar, and children get an accent better and 
find the language easier than if they wait 
until they are older. It is most important 
for our young people to learn languages now, 
since they are likely to work and be in coun- 
tries all over the world. Making friends in 
foreign countries is easier if you know the 
language of the people you are with.” 


Lectures—In the 1952 Inglis Lecture, 
Theodore M. Greene, professor of philosophy 
at Yale, said: “Without language [man] 
can neither think his own thoughts nor com- 
municate with others; and the more languages 
he knows the better. It is particularly urgent 
that he learn at least one of each of the several 
generic types of languages—at least one FL 
in addition to his mother tongue” (Liberal 
Education Reconsidered, Harvard, 1953, p. 38). 
In the 1952 Gabriel Richard Lecture, delivered 
at Loyola University (New Orleans), President 
George N. Shuster of Hunter College said: 
“T think ... that the mastery of at least one 
other tongue by every reasonably well edu- 
cated person is a possibly indispensable 
prerequisite to the creation of international 
understanding.” 


Spanish at Gimbel’s.—For the past 3 years, 
on the second Saturday of each month from 
October to May, you can hear Spanish spoken 
by 25 to 50 people between 2:30 and 5:00 in 
the Clubwomen’s Center of Gimbel’s depart- 
ment store in Philadelphia. It’s an open 
meeting of the Penn. chapter of the AATSP, 
with the program in charge of the person who 
had this successful idea, Mrs. Arthur Sand- 
strom, head of the FL department in West 
Philadelphia High School. There are talks, 
slides, skits, songs, games, riddles, and food. 
Meetings are conducted entirely in Spanish; 
no corrections are made, but Spanish words 
may be supplied to speakers when needed. 
The Christmas meeting brings out an extra 
large attendance. 


Elementary.—The prospering movement to 
teach FLs in the grades has its frightening 
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aspects. For one thing, the movement threat- 
ens to snowball, and it has no center, no 
directives, no guiding philosophy. The FL 
Program hopes to provide these, but mean- 
while we dread the public disclosure of a vast 
inconsistency. While the claim is rightly 
made that pre-adolescents learn languages 
more easily than older children or adults, 
their ears peculiarly attuned to correct accents, 
in many elementary schools where FLs are 
now being taught the teachers themselves 
lack both correct accents and fluency. In 
such schools, linguistic aims are therefore 
deliberately subordinated to other objectives, 
the most popular being the achievement of 
“international understanding.”” We have 
nothing against international understanding, 
and six may be a good age to begin acquiring 
polycultural insights. We don’t know. But 
we do know that if this aim is stressed, the 
social science teacher will soon, and properly, 
take over. We also know (and we have the 
testimony of neurologists and psychiatrists 
behind us) that six is a good age to begin learn- 
ing a second language, and that, if we stress 
this argument, we shall have to put up or 
shut up. It is scientific fact that the ears of 
pre-adolescents are perfectly attuned to 
Horrible French. It is scientific fact that pre- 
adolescents will learn no more Spanish words 
than their teachers know. 


Rules to Fit Facts?—We recently asked the 
registrars of all the B.A. colleges to tell us 
what percentage of their entering freshmen 
offer two or more units of FL. From the 534 
institutions with no FL entrance requirement, 
214 registrars have so far supplied this in- 
formation. In 7 of these (Boston U, Wheaton 
{Mass.], Skidmore, William Smith, Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, Goucher, Sweet 
Briar) ALL freshmen offer 2 or more FL units. 
In 7 others, at least 95% of the freshmen do; 
in 11 others, at least 90% do; in 11 others, at 
least 85%. In a fourth of the institutions 
reporting, at least 78% of the freshmen have 
2 or more FL units in high school, and in 
half the institutions at least 50% of the 
freshmen do. Remember that we are talking 
about institutions with no formal FL entrance 
requirement. Yes, we are now suggesting 
that these places adjust their rules to fit the 
facts. 


George Washington.—‘Remember, my good 
friend,” he told Lafayette in a letter of 30 
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September 1779 (Ford ed., VIII, 69), “that 
I am unacquainted with your language, 
that I am too far advanced in years to ac- 
quire a knowledge of it, and that to converse 
through . . . an interpreter . . ., especially with 
the Ladies, must appear so extremely awk- 
ward, insipid, and uncouth, that I can scarce 
bear it.” 


Magazines for Friendship, Inc—It’s an 
ingenious scheme for stimulating international 
understanding among teachers and students 
by exchanging magazines. If the idea appeals 
to you, write for details to Albert Croissant, 
Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, Calif. 


FL Therapy.—The influx of Puerto Ricans 
to New York City has produced some fas- 
cinating FL stories, but following is one that 
especially appealed to us. Miss Fedela Lioy, 
a pretty girl who taught the third grade at 
Collegiate School and taught Romance 
languages at night, also, in her spare time, 
worked as a volunteer in the Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center, where Puerto 
Rican patients poured out their grief to her 
because they could not understand or be 
understood by the doctors, nurses, recep- 
tionists, and welfare workers. What did she 
do? With the help of Dr. Santo Finocchiaro 
she promptly produced a simple Spanish- 
English handbook designed to meet this 
peculiarly unhappy situation, giving all 
basic questions, answers, and instructions 
as she knew them at first-hand. Delighted, 
the New York branch of Puerto Rico’s 
Department of Labor published her work. 
Having discovered something, Miss Lioy 
now teaches basic medical Spanish to an 
adult evening class at Taft High School 
(Bronx), with most of her students working 
in some branch of New York hospitals. 
Salud! 


A Junior MLA?—That’s the way Russel 
B. Nye, Chairman, English, and Director of 
the Division of Languages and Literature, 
Michigan State College, describes Lambda 
Iota Tau, National Literature Honorary 
Society for English and Foreign Language 
undergraduate majors and graduate students, 
originating on the Michigan State College 
campus. The incorporating chapters of the 
new society include those at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich.; Aquinas Col- 
lege, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Sioux Falls 
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College, Sioux Falls, 8. D.; Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Hillsdale 
College, Hillsdale, Mich.; and Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. The purposes of 
Lambda Iota Tau, according to W. L. Fleisch- 
auer, Acting National Executive Secretary, 
are: (1) to recognize the highest excellence 
among college and university students in the 
field of literature; (2) to implement a “grass 
roots” movement among college and uni- 
versity students that will restore literature to 
its proper place as the core of a liberal educa- 
tion; (3) to make known to U. S. citizenry 
and pre-college age students the truth of 
Newman’s assertions that ‘we should be 
shrinking from our plain duty...did we 
leave out Literature from Education” and 
that “a liberal education is something far 
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“Cuadernos”, a new liberal journal.—In 
June 1950 there was founded the Congreso 
por la Libertad de la Cultura, with head- 
quarters in Paris. Its president is Denis de 
Rougemont and honorary presidents include 
such men as Salvador de Madariaga, Jacques 
Maritain, Karl Jaspers, Bertrand Russell, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, as well as the late John 
Dewey and Benedetto Croce. Its organ in 
Spanish, Cuadernos, was established in March 
1953 and is dedicated to the defense of the 
freedom of thought and expression. Its con- 
tributors already have included many of the 
leading intellectuals of the free world, and 
there have been numerous articles on the 
problem of intellectual liberty in contemporary 
Spain. The appearance of Cuadernos at the 
present time is a welcome sign that will surely 
hearten all those who are fighting for liberty 
in the Hispanic countries. Subscription: 
$3.00 U.S. cy. per year (bimonthly); address 
Pierre Bolomey, 23, rue de la Pepiniére, 
Paris (VIII«), France. 

R. G. M. 


Marti in “Asomante”.—No. 3 of Vol. IX 
(julio-septiembre de 1953) of this leading 
Puerto Rican journal is devoted entirely to 
an homenaje to Marti, and includes articles 
by Federico de Onfs, Enrique Anderson 
Imbert, José A. Balseiro, and Concha Me- 
léndez. 


R. G.M 


higher, even in the scale of utility, than what 
is called a useful education.” Present plans 
of the new national society include: (1) yearly 
conventions, where members shall read papers 
and discuss problems relating to the study of 
literature and its teaching; (2) a national 
student literature quarterly review; (3) an 
employment bureau, both for the academic 
profession and in industry, without charge, 
to members; (4) an approach to the large 
foundations for grants for projects and studies 
of problems concerned with the more effective 
study and teaching of literature. Persons 
interested in learning more about Lambda 
Iota Tau are urged to write to W. L. Fleisch- 
auer, English Department, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Conducted by Rosert G. Mgap Jr. 


Mexican Positivism.—Leopolda Zea’s study 
of Mexican philosophy under Diaz (El Posi- 
tivismo en M éxico, 1943), now out-of-print, has 
recently been issued in a second edition, 
published as Vol. 3 of the Coleccién Studium. 
The author has added a prélogo in which he 
briefly reviews changes in his evaluation of 
Hispano-American thought since he wrote 
the first edition. México: Ediciones Studium, 
1953. 237 pp. $3.25 U.S. cy. 








R. G. M. 


Hispanica in the Library of Congress.— 
Much useful information regarding recent 
acquisitions by the Library of Congress in the 
Hispanic field may be gleaned from the 
Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions, 
published as a supplement to the Annual 
Report of the Librarian of Congress. [$2.50 
per year from the Sup’t. of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C.] The periodical was commenced in 
1943-44, and reports on Hispanica are to be 
found in Vols. 11, 9, 7, 5. In addition, the 
QJCA carries articles on aspects of Hispanic 
music, philosophy, rare books, maps, and 
even microreproduction. 

R. G. M. 


Editors of the “Revista Nacional de Cul- 
tura”.—In September-October 1953 Vene- 
zuela’s leading journal, established in 1938, 
reached its 100th issue. On this occasion a 
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special illustrated section (pp. 191-206) was 
published containing bio-biographical in- 
formation about the review’s eight editors, 
among whom have been some of the country’s 
leading writers and educators. 

R. G. M. 


Financial and Business Review of the Ameri- 
cas —On January 6, 1954 the New York 
Times published its annual survey (35 pp.) 
of Canadian and Latin American economic 
development in 1953, with trade statistics 
and news of future planning in various 
countries. This annual section of the Times, 
usually published in the first week of January, 
forms a convenient ready-reference source of 
information relating to economic conditions 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

R. G. M. 


The Greenlee Collection —One of the mar- 
vels of the Newberry Library in Chicago is 
the quality and growth of the Portuguese 
collection, mainly in the field of history, 
begun by the late William B. Greenlee, author 
of a well known work on Pedro Alvares 
Cabral. Its custodian, Mrs. Ruth L. Butler, 
told the Portuguese Section of the MLA at 
their December luncheon in Chicago about 
the thousands of new volumes added to the 
collection since the publication of its cata- 
logue of six thousand items in the Spring of 
1953. An account of the Greenlee Collection 
by C. R. Boxer will be found in The New- 
berry Library Bulletin, Second Series, no. 6 
(May, 1951), pp. 167-178. 

G. M. M. 


Jorge de Lima Dead.—The poet, a native 
of Maceié in Northeastern Brazil, died in 
November, 1953. After having won fame with 
Modernista poems on Afro-Brazilian themes, 
such as “Bangué” and “Essa Negra Fuld” 
(1928), he turned to Catholic themes in 
Tempo e Eternidade (1935, with Murilo 
Mendes) and A T'tinica Inconsitil (1938). His 
last published poem was the epic Invencdo 
de Orfeu (1952). The evolution of his poetry 
from 1907 to 1949 can be studied in his Poesia 
Completa (comp. Otto M. Carpeaux, Rio de 
Janeiro: Getilio Costa, 1950). 

G. M. M. 


Latin American Folk Music on records.— 
The Library of Congress has just reprinted its 
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47-page Catalog of Phonograph Records of 
U. 8. and Latin American folk music and 
songs, which may be obtained for 10¢ from 
the Recording Laboratory, Division of 
Music, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

R. G. M. 


Recent book of Alfonso Reyes—The be- 
loved Mexican maestro is the author of La 
experiencia literaria, published in 1952 by the 
Editorial Losada in Buenos Aires. It is a 
collection of eighteen essays of varied dates 
(the earliest published in 1929), relating 
principally to language as the indispensable 
element of literature, and characterized by the 
polyfaceted, subtle, and completely charming 
style of the author. No. 229 of the Biblioteca 
Contempordnea, the volume has 197 pages and 
sells for 9 pesos. 

R. G. M. 


Chairs of Brazilian Learning Abroad.— 
According to the Brazilian Bulletin for Dec. 
1-15, 1953, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
has been authorized by President Vargas to 
establish chairs of Brazilian studies in the 
Universities of Madrid, Belgium, Holland, 
and Luxembourg. Professor Murilo Mendes 
has been invited to preside over the chairs 
thus established. 

R. G. M. 


Gonzdlez Prada y el modernismo.—The 
Peruvian critic and literary historian Luis 
Alberto Sdnchez has studied the charac- 
teristics of Gonzdlez Prada’s poetry which 
show how he anticipated many of the in- 
novations which have come to be associated 
with the Modernista movement. See “Gon- 
z4lez Prada, olvidado precursor del moder- 
nismo”’, Cuadernos Americanos, Noviembre- 
Diciembre de 1953, pp. 225-234. 

R. G. M. 


Bartolomé de las Casas.—Lewis Hanke is 
the author of an article, “Bartolomé de las 
Casas and the Spanish Empire in America: 
Four Centuries of Misunderstanding,” pub- 
lished in Proceedings of the American Philoso- 
phical Society, Vol. 97, No. 1 (Feb. 14, 1953), 
pp. 26-30. Professor Hanke reviews briefly 
the various strictures on Spain and the legends 
of Spanish cruelty in the Colonies which de- 
veloped from the writings of the controversial 
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friar and concludes that they have obscured 
Las Casas’ real message: “All the people of 
the world are men.” The author describes 
him, in the words of Gabriela Mistral, as 
“an honor to mankind.” 

R. G. M. 


Jews in Latin America.—For an interesting 
survey of living conditions for Jews, especially 
refugees, in various Latin American countries, 
see Benno Weiser’s “Dictators, Democracy 
and Latin American Jewry” in Commentary 
for December 1953. 

R. G. M. 


Marti’s Life in English—Félix Lizaso’s 
biography of the Cuban patriot (Marti, 
mistico del deber, Buenos Aires, 1940) has 
been translated into English by the late 
Esther E. Shuler, with the title Marti, Martyr 
of Cuban Independence. There is a preface 
by Miguel Jorrin and a useful Chronology 
of Martf’s life (pp. 255-260). Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 1953, 260 
pp. $4.00. 

R. G. M. 


Mexican Films in France-—Claude Mau- 
riac, commenting in Le Figaro Littéraire 
(Nov. 21, 1953, p. 12) on La red (prize-winner 
at the Cannes Film Festival), has many good 
things—and some bad—to say about Mexico’s 
film production. 

R. G. M. 


“Ibérica,” a new periodical_—Published 
monthly in Spanish and English in New 
York by the Ibérica Publishing Co., this is a 
new “boletin de informacién” dedicated to 
Spanish affairs and sponsored by a group of 
Americans who hope to see a liberal Spain 
develop in the future. Contributors include 
such figures as Salvador de Madariaga, Nor- 
man Thomas, Ramén Sender, Albert Camus, 
and Fernando Valera. Subscription rates are 
$3.00 yearly; a single issue is 25¢. The 
address of the publishers is 112 East 19th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. 

R. G. M. 


New Map of the Americas.—The American 
Geographical Society has issued a map of 
the Western Hemisphere which incorporates 
& newer and more accurate projection than 
any previously used, as well as much data 


recently received from the field. The scale is 
1:12,500,000 and the overall size is 51 x 
35 inches, one inch equaling 200 miles. Prices: 
$2.50 folded; $3.00 rolled; $3.50 waterproof 
latex paper. Address the Society at Broadway 
and 156th St., New York 32, N. Y. 

R. G. M. 


Spanish-Record-Pamphlet Combination.— 
Henry Holt and Company has just issued a 
10” LP record and a pamphlet which combine 
to form an effective course in Spanish pro- 
nunciation. The 39-page pamphlet is pre- 
pared by Ernest F. Haden, and contains 
succinct explanations and diagrams of Spanish 
sounds and their formation as well as illustra- 
tive oral exercises, parts of which are included 
in the accompanying record. The recording is 
excellent and the voices are reproduced very 
clearly. The pamphlet is priced at $1.00 and 
the record is $3.60 plus 27¢ federal tax. 

R. G. M. 


Dr. Milton Eisenhower’s Latin American 
Report.—Dr. Milton 8S. Eisenhower, brother 
of the President, made a goodwill trip to ten 
Latin American republics in June and July 
1953. His comprehensive report of his findings 
and numerous recommendations are embodied 
in his 23-page Report, issued by the Depart- 
ment of State last December, and available 
for 15¢ from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

R. G. M. 


Latin American students in the United 
States—According to the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, Latin Americans 
constituted one-fourth of the 33,371 foreign 
students registered in our colleges and uni- 
versities during the past academic year. 

R. G. M. 


A. F. Tschiffley dies—A colorful figure and 
author of ‘“Tschiffley’s Ride,” Aimé Felix 
Tschiffley died in London, aged 58, on Janu- 
ary 5, 1954. Born in Switzerland, educated 
in England, and a teacher in Buenos Aires, 
Tschiffley made himself a world figure in 
1925, when he rode horseback 10,000 miles 
from Buenos Aires to New York, taking two 
and one-half years to complete the trip. He 
started his career as an author after his feat, 
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and his latest book was Round and About 
Spain (1952). 
R. G. M. 


Monograph on Hidalgo.—Published under 
the auspices of the Universidad Michoacana 
de San Nicolés de Hidalgo, and printed by 
the Secretaria de Educacién Piblica, the 
present monograph, Hidalgo: II Centenario, 
is a collection of eleven speeches by various 
scholars and statesmen in commemoration of 
the patriot-priest’s birthday. México, 1953, 
120 pp. 

R. G. M. 


A Realistic Look at Pan-Americanism.— 
The Mexican diplomat and teacher, Ezequiel 
Padilla, is the author of “The Meaning of 
Pan-Americanism” in Foreign Affairs for 
January 1954, pp. 270-281. Sr. Padilla’s 
article reviews the history and present status 
of hemisphere relations, pulling no punches, 
and suggests a number of economic, financial, 
technical, political, and moral steps which 
should be taken to build a true Good Neighbor 
Policy. This article should be required reading 
for all of us who are interested in the future 
of the Americas. 

R. G. M. 


Don Quijote in Yankeeland.—Hispanists 
will be gratified to learn that Yankee (pub- 
lished in Dublin, New Hampshire) for January 
1954 has an illustrated account of a retracing 
of the hidalgo’s legendary trip, pp. 33-47. 
Robb Sagendorph visited Spain in 1953 and 
attempted, as far as roads would permit, to 
follow the journey of Don Quijote and Sancho. 
His entertaining story, interlarded with cita- 
tions from the novel, is accompanied by a 
sketch map. 

R. G. M. 


Living in Latin America.—This is the 
title of a recent book by Leversia L. Powers 
and Genevieve Bowen designed to show our 
school-children the similarities and differences 
between our life and that of our Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors. Although the text is not in- 
tended to be a profound psychological treatise, 
it is accurate, well-written and nicely illus- 
trated, and the information it imparts is 
such as is needed for better understanding of 
our southern neighbors. Philadelphia: John 
C. Winston, 1952. 433 pp. Cloth. Ill. $2.96. 

R. G. M. 
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Sdo Paulo Quadricentennial.—Several liter- 
ary events have been scheduled among this 
year’s celebrations of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the Brazilian city of Sfio 
Paulo. Special prizes were offered for poetry, 
fiction, drama, and radio plays. Two of these 
prizes of 100,000 Cruzeiros each had been 
conferred by the end of 1953, the José de 
Anchieta Prize for the Novel to Gastio 
de Holanda for Os Escorpiées and the José de 
Anchieta Prize for Poetry to Jofio Cabral de 
Melo Neto for the poem O Rio. Both winners 
were from the Northern state of Pernambuco. 
Plans are under way for new editions of José 
de Anchieta’s works, of Jesuit letters on 
Brazil existing in the Vatican Library, of 
works on the growth of the city, and of dic- 
tionaries of Séo Paulo pioneers (by F. A. 
Carvalho Franco) and Sféo Paulo authors 
(by Luiz Correia de Melo). Many congresses 
are being held, among them the Fifth Inter- 
national Theater Congress (February), the 
International Congress of Writers (March), 
and the International Folklore Congress 
(August). 

G. M. M. 


Travel Issue of ‘“‘Américas’’.—The English 
edition of the January 1954 issue of the Pan 
American Union’s interesting magazine is 
devoted largely to the subject of travel in the 
Western Hemisphere. There are articles, for 
instance, on the latest developments in 
transportation, on inter-American cuisine and 
a valuable guide to correct behavior in both 
North and South America. 

R. G. M. 


Homenaje a Amado Alonso.—The entire 
double number of the Nueva Revista de Filo- 
logia Hispdnica for Enero-Junio de 1953 
(VII, 1-2) is devoted to varied articles by 
leading Hispanists honoring the memory of 
the late great Spanish philologist who died in 
mid-1952. 

R. G. M. 


The Phantom Chapters of the “Quijote.”— 
This is the title of a monograph by Professor 
Raymond §. Willis, Jr., in which the author 
studies the problem of chapter-linkage in 
Cervantes’ masterpiece, concluding that 
there is a characteristic textual as well as 
vital liaison which serves to integrate the 
novel in an organic way. New York: Hispanic 
Institute, 1953. 128 pp. $2.00. 


R. G. M. 
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Toribio Medina’s Studies of Ercilla— 
Salvador Dinamarca is the author of a “breve 
resefia” of the Chilean scholar’s studies of 
the poet of La araucana. Recently published 
by the Hispanic Institute, the present mono- 
graph is a revised edition of Professor Dina- 
marca’s earlier work which appeared in the 
1952 issue of Atenea dedicated to Medina. 
New York, 1953. 87 pp. $1.50. 

R. G. M. 


Marti, “Obras escogidas.”—Students of 
Spanish American letters and librarians will 
be interested to learn of a new edition of 
selected works of Marti just published in 
Spain. The selection, prologue, and notes are 
by Rafael Estenger, and the volume is part of 
the “Coleccién Joya.” Madrid: Aguilar, 
1953. 1250 pp. Leather. 80 ptas. 

R. G. M. 


Latin America’s Population.—According 
to the Council for Inter-American Coopera- 
tion, the population of Latin America is now 
equal to that of both the United States and 
Canada and is increasing at two and one half 
times the world average. This rate, if con- 
tinued, means that by the year 2000 Latin 
America will have more than twice as many 
people as the United States and Canada, or 
550,000,000 compared to 250,000,000. 

R. G. M. 


Second edition of ‘‘Diccionario de Literatura 
Espanola.”—The Revista de Occidente has 
announced that a second, revised, and enlarged 
edition of its Diccionario, prepared under the 
direction of Julidn Marfas, is now available. 
Madrid, 1953. 944 pp. Cloth. 250 ptas. 

R. G. M. 


Marti in Communist eyes.—According to 
an item in Iron Curtain News (see New York 
Times Book Review for Dec. 20, 1953) the 
Soviet-sponsored World Peace Council held 
in Vienna in November 1953 elected five 
“Immortal Geniuses” who have contributed 
to mankind’s progress. First-chosen was 
José Marti, “because he led Cuba’s inde- 
pendence movement.” One supposes that the 
ever-modest Mart{ would be embarrassed by 
such an honor and even more so by its source. 

R. G. M. 


Communism in Central America.—Sydney 
Gruson is the author of an excellent, succinct 
report on the status of Communism in the 


Central American nations printed in the 
Sunday New York Times, January 3, 1954, p. 
4E of the “News of the Week” section. 

R. G. M. 


Library of Manuel Gonzdlez Prada.—Ac- 
cording to a statement by the Inter-American 
Association for Democracy and Freedom, 
published in the New York Times for De- 
cember 15, 1953, the private library of 
Gonzdlez Prada, approximating 4,000 vol- 
umes, which had been bequeathed to the 
APRA leader, Haya de la Torre, by its owner, 
was seized by the Odrfa government when 
Haya sought political asylum in Lima’s 
Colombian Embassy. No information was 
given as to the subsequent fate of the library. 

R. G. M. 


Haya de la Torre.—Victor Ratl Haya de la 
Torre, leader of the outlawed Peruvian APRA 
party, is now commencing his sixth year of 
political asylum in the Colombian Embassy 
at Lima. Haya took refuge there on January 
3, 1949, after the Odria military regime de- 
posed the Bustamente government. Colombia 
refused to hand Haya over to the Peruvian 
government, which had accused him of an 
abortive revolt, and, as a result, there has 
been constant diplomatic friction between the 
two countries. According to an early February 
report in the New York Times, there are 
hopes of an amicable, bilateral settlement of 
the case before the Tenth Conference of the 
Organization of American States convenes at 
Caracas in March, 1954. 

R. G. M. 


‘The “Wetback’”’ Problem.—Gladwin Hill is 
the author of “Two every minute across the 
border,” a survey of the present status of the 
problem caused by the entry of illegal migrant 
labor from Mexico into the southwestern 
United States. See the New York Times 
magazine section for Sunday, January 31, 
1954. 

R. G. M. 


An interview with Antonio Machado.—An 
exiled Spaniard tells of a meeting with the 
late poet in August 1937, nineteen months 
before Machado’s death. In the pages of this 
short article the reader will appreciate the 
poet’s profound feeling for his country, a 
feeling which was communicated to the 
interviewer, Pl4 y Beltran, a very young 
man at the time. See “Mi entrevista con An- 
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tonio Machado” in Cuadernos Americanos 
for Enero-Febrero 1954, pp. 233-238. 
R. G. M. 


Contrast in Pan American Conferences.— 
Américas (English Edition) for February 
1954 carries two illustrated articles which 
describe the “lighter side” of the first Con- 
ference, 1889-90, and preparations for the 
tenth conference, to be held in Caracas begin- 
ning March 1, 1954. The many differences and 
several basic similarities between the two 
meetings are noted, and serve to indicate the 
changes which 64 years of history have 
brought about. See George C. Compton’s 
“Prologue to the Tenth Conference” and 
Kathleen Walker’s ‘First Conference Scrap- 
book’’. 

R. G. M. 


Mexico in the “Yale Review.”—A compre- 
hensive analysis of our recent relations with 
Mexico in many spheres is the subject of 
David L. Graham’s ‘“The United States and 
Mexico: A Reluctant Merger” in the Yale 
Review for Winter 1954, pp. 235-245. Mr. 
Graham reaches the conclusion that while 
we are undoubtedly Americanizing Mexico, 
that country is also Mexicanizing us. His 
article is full of interesting, pertinent informa- 
tion and is a valuable survey of post-war 
changes in political, social, economic, and even 
linguistic relationships between the two 
nations. 


R. G. M. 


Andrés Bello in the “Revista Nacional de 
Cultura”.—This excellent Caracas journal 
devotes considerable space to Bello on the 
occasion of the publication of the initial 
volumes of his Obras completas by the Vene- 
zuelan Ministry of Education. There are 
articles on various aspects of the humanist’s 
work by such literary figures as Démaso 
Alonso, Alone, Luis Alberto Sénchez, Augusto 
Arias, and Humberto Tejera. See the No- 
vember-December 1953 issue of the Revista, 
pp. 27-52. 

R. G. M. 


“Bullfight” in Greenwich Village.—Leslie 
Stevens’ play “Bullfight,” a venture in ex- 
perimental, low-budget theatre which opened 
in January 1954 at the Theatre de Lys, met 
with favorable reaction from both the critics 
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and the public. The play is laid in a small 
Mexican town and deals primarily with an 
ambitious older brother who causes the 
death of his younger brother by forcing him 
to abandon his natural style of bullfighting, 
but there are other themes involved: family 
honor, sexual awakening, Mexican attitudes 
toward the United States. Even though the 
author is an American, those who know life 
in contemporary Mexico agree that, on the 
whole, the play is authentic in the scenes it 
depicts. 

R. G. M. 


“Los libros del Conquistador’.—In 1949 
Professor Irving A. Leonard published his 
notable Books of the Brave (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press), and now the Fondo de Cultura 
Econémica has issued a Spanish translation, 
with the above title, by Mario Monteforte 
Toledo. (México, 1953, 399 pp.). The book, a 
magnificent blend of historical scholarship and 
cultural evocation, has been well-received 
critically (see Hispania, XX XIII, 88-89 and 
RI, XVI, 188-190). The Spanish edition 
differs from the English in the addition of the 
“Apéndice documental” (pp. 269-358) and of 
an illustration of Mexico City in 1575. A 
few scattered errors in the original text have 
been corrected and the notes have been ampli- 
fied somewhat, with more emphasis on works 
in Spanish. 

R. G. M. 


Our Neglected Cultural Diplomacy.—Aline 
B. Loucheim, art editor of the New York 
Times, in an article on the recent Sio Paulo 
Art Exhibition, the largest international 
showing of modern art ever held in the New 
World, points out several instances of our 
diplomatic ineptness at the Exhibition. She 
shows how the reluctance of our government 
to become “official” sponsor of the United 
States entries, or to finance the venture or 
even to delegate an Embassy official to head 
the receiving line in our pavilion (as did the 
other countries) gave rise to more than one 
revival of the old charge that culturally we 
are still barbarians. See “Cultural Diplomacy: 
an art we neglect” in the Magazine section of 
the New York Times for Sunday, January 3, 
1954. 

R. G. M. 


Spanish Poetry Today.—Max Aub is the 
author of a study of contemporary poetry in 
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Spain and among the emigrados. He believes 
that the work of the latter is more consider- 
able and superior, with a few exceptions, to 
that of the poets who remained in Spain, and 
documents his evaluation with numerous 
citations from their works. See “Poesfa es- 
pafiola contempordnea” in Cuadernos Ameri- 
canos, Enero—Febrero 1954, pp. 239-254. 

R. G. M. 


Recent U. S.-Latin American Relations.— 
The Autumn 1953 issue of Inter-American 
Economic Affairs is of value to all serious 
students of Latin America, for it contains 
three articles on crucial factors in our rela- 
tions with that area. Simon G. Hanson con- 
tributes “The End of the Good Neighbor 
Policy,” a critical, often bitter 46-page analy- 
sis of the general deterioration of our Latin 
American policy; Carl Solberg in “How can 
the Magazine Best Serve Inter-American 
Relations,” considers ways in which our 
periodicals of mass circulation could serve to 
improve inter-American understanding, and 
John Hickey points up the poor coverage 
given Latin American news in the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

R. G. M. 


Toward a Theory of Spanish American 
Government.—Richard M. Morse is the author 
of a long (23-page) article dealing with this 
general theme in the Journal of the History of 
Ideas for January 1954. The author traces the 
influence of such factors as the Siete Partidas, 
Thomism, Machiavellianism, the socio-politic 
hierarchy established by the conquistadores, 
etc., in the formation of political structure and 
tradition in Spanish America, and considers 
constitutionalism and personalism in the 19th 
and 20th centuries. He concludes that today 
the Spanish American leader is rapidly ad- 
justing himself to the need for technical solu- 
tions in the contemporary world, different 
though Spanish American conditions of life 
are from those of the capitalist countries. 

R. G. M. 


El color de nuestra piel.—This latest play 
by Celestino Gorostiza, awarded the Premio 
Ruiz de Alarcén as the best play in Mexico 
in 1952, is a problem drama that condemns 
the efforts of some misguided individuals in 
Mexican society to deny the Indian mixture 
in their heritage. It is well constructed and 


forceful, although somewhat overdrawn in 
places. Published by Libreria Studium, Mex- 
ico, 1953. $1.40 U. S. ey. 


José Marti.—A composite picture of the 
life and works of the Cuban patriot, with 
chapters by various authorities in the field: 
Susana Redondo, Eugenio Florit, Andrés 
Iduarte, José Antonio Portuondo, And Fede- 
rico de Onfs. The volume also contains a 
selected bibliography and a short anthology 
of different aspects of Marti’s work. New 
York: Hispanic Institute in the United States, 
1953. 

GrorcGe T. CusHMAN 
The Choate School 


In memory of Pedro Henriquez Urefia.— 
Javier Fernandez contributes a sketch of the 
life and work of the late Dominican scholar 
and teacher, Pedro Henriquez Urefia, “El 
maestro definidor”’ to Repertorio americano 
for 15 June 1953, pp. 97-99. The author 
stresses Henriquez Urefia’s dedication and 
service to the ideal of a cultural magna patria 
in the Americas, capable of developing an 
original character. In the same periodical 
(15 May 1953, p. 88) Alfonso Reyes publishes 
“Carta a una Sombra,” to don Pedro, once 
his intimate friend. He tells him of the in- 
creasing obstacles to the liberty of thought 
in the Americas, the New World which both 
of them once dreamed of as the “teatro de 
mejores experiencias humanas.”’ 

R. G. M. 


Sociedad Peruana de Folklore-—This or- 
ganization has recently been founded in 
Cuzco, with Efram Morote Best being elected 
President and Edmundo Delgado Vivanco, 
Secretary. The society has begun the publica- 
tion of a bulletin. For further information 
address the Secretary at Apartado 361, 
Cuzco. 

R. G. M. 


Latin American Studies in Western Ger- 
many.—An indication of renewed German 
interest in the Latin American field is to be 
found in Ciencias Sociales (published by the 
Pan American Union) for August, 1953, p. 
192. Listed are numerous courses in Ibero- 
american literature, geography, anthropology 
and ethnography, Indian languages, etc., 








which are currently offered in various uni- 
versities of the free zone of Germany. 
R. G. M. 


Confederate Emigrants in Brazil.—After 
the Civil War some thousands of southerners 
left the United States to make a new start in 
Brazil. They settled inland from the coffee 
port of Santos, around the trading port of 
Villa Americana. In “The Last Confederate’’ 
(The New Yorker, Nov. 21, 1953, pp. 124-143), 
Hamilton Basso tells of what he found out 
about the later history of the venture during 
a visit to a direct descendant of one of the 
first Southerners to arrive in the area. 

R. G. M. 


Homenaje a Francisco Garcia Calderén.— 
The entire July 1953 issue (XXXIV, No. 
316) of the Mercurio Peruano is devoted to 
articles on the recently-deceased Peruvian 
writer and diplomat and a short anthology of 
his work. Among the contributors to the issue 
are Victor Andrés Belatinde and Rafael 
Heliodoro Valle. There is also a bibliography 
of Garcia Calderén’s writings. 

R. G. M. 


A report on “Aprismo’”’.—Harry Kantor’s 
“Aprismo: Peru’s Indigenous Political The- 
ory” (South Atlantic Quarterly, January 1954, 
pp. 1-9), will attract American Hispanists who 
are interested in Peru. It presents a succinct 
summary of the movement, its origins, 
strengths and weaknesses, and present status. 
The author believes that the movement may 
eventually and peacefully lead the way to an 
integrated, democratic way of life for much of 
Latin America. 

R. G. M. 


Monograph on Herrera y Reissig.—A study 
of the Uruguayan poet, by Roberto Bula 
Pfriz, is a recent addition to the series of 
Autores Modernos published by the Hispanic 
Institute. The monograph (first issued as 
part of Vol. XVII, 1951, of the Revista His- 
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pdnica Moderna) has three sections: Vida y 
obra (pp. 5-86); Bibliograffa (pp. 87-98); 
and an Antologia (pp. 99-113), was published 
in 1952 and is priced at $1.80. 

R. G. M. 


Estudio de los novelistas chilenos.—El 
conocido critico chileno Rail Silva Castro 
acaba de publicar su Ultima obra intitulada, 
Creadores chilenos de personajes novelescos, 
Santiago de Chile: Biblioteca de Alta Cultura, 
1953. 289 paginas. Se trata de una coleccién 
de ensayos sobre los autores més destacados 
del género novelesco y comprende estudios que 
se refieren a novelistas chilenos desde media- 
dos del siglo XIX hasta nuestros dias. Nove- 
doso bosquejo es el que hace Silva Castro 
de los autores mds recientes de Chile y no 
dejan de interesar los concisos estudios en 
que ha resumido lo esencial de los valores ya 
consagrados de las letras chilenas: Blest 
Gana, Barrios, Prado, Latorre, Edwards 
Bello y otros. Segiin anuncia el critico este 
libro es parte de la Historia literaria de Chile 
que tiene en preparacién. 

Homero CasTILLo 
Northwestern University 


Marti on the United States in English—A 
wide selection, in English translation, of 
Marti’s writings on the United States has 
just been published in New York. They show 
him in many ways to be a precursor of the 
Good Neighbor Policy, for his ideal was a 
hemisphere of free nations. Although a 
realistic critic of our defects the great Cuban’s 
intelligence also caused him accurately to 
evaluate our virtues. Translator Juan de 
Onis communicates not a little of Marti’s 
eloquent exuberance to his English, and 
Federico de Onfs adds a fine prologue which 
relates Martf to the period of history in which 
he lived. The volume is published by the 
Noonday Press, contains 335 pages, is illus- 
trated, and sells for $4.50. 

R. G. M. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Conducted by 


WALTER T. Puruutps, Associate Editor, and the Eprror 








The Editorial We.—Sensing suddenly that 
singular people should not use plural pro- 
nouns, your editor is engaged to be married 
to the Assistant to the Editor of PMLA. 
Donna Rowell, who will become Donna 
Walsh on May 22, is a secretary of extraor- 
dinary tact and efficiency, a distinguished 
intellectual, a connoisseur of the arts, an 
expert proofreader, and a superb cook, all 
rolled into one lovely and enchanting whole. 
We wrote of our good fortune and bliss to 
Hayward Keniston, President of the Modern 
Language Association in 1953, who sent us 
the following reply: “Congratulations to 
you both on the good news! It will go down in 
the annals of the MLA and some day a 
chronicler will say: 

‘En el rreynado del buen rrey don Queni 
del Emelé se enamoraron dos iévenes de la 
Corte, don Walsh e donna Rowell. Non se 
sabe qudles eran los apellidos destos person- 
ages, mas si se sabe que se casaron e que 
bivieron luengos annos en felicidat exenplar, 
dexando numerosa progenie’.”’ 


FLES Guides for Washington, D. C.— 
Because there have been so many requests 
for copies of the manuals prepared by the 
Department of Foreign Languages of the 
Public Schools of the District of Columbia 
for the teaching of foreign languages in the 
elementary schools, the following facts are 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


stated for the information of those who have 
already received or who will later receive any 
of these materials: 

1. These guides were prepared for the use 
of the Washington schools without any 
thought that they would be of interest to 
others outside. The stencils had to be cut by 
members of the clerical service and... there 
was insufficient language proofreading. . .and 
numerous points still need correction in all 
the manuals. 

2. It is hoped that these materials will be 
available at a nominal charge from the Office 
of the Superintendent of Documents of the 
Government Printing Office after June 30, 
1954. 

Emitie MarGaret WHITE 
Crype C. McDurriz 


Data-Guide—A condensation of Spanish 
grammar, printed on both sides of a notebook- 
size sheet of heavy white plastic. Very legible 
in spite of the small size of the print, and 
quite well organized. Includes all the basic 
fundamentals, but no irregular verbs. Sec- 
tions XII-E, XVII-C-1.-g, XIX-A-4 and 5 
could be reworded for greater clearness or 
accuracy. Developed by Leonardo De More- 
los; published by Student Marketing Institute, 
370 Fifth Avenue. Price, 69¢, 40% discount 
for bookstores and Language Depts. 


Conducted by 


E. H. Hespett AND Ropert H. Witurams Associate Editors* 
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To THe Eprrors: 

I have been asked this question by several 
students and do not know the answer: To what 
bureau in Washington does one write for 
information concerning teaching in the 





* Please address material for this depart- 
ment to Dr. E. H. Hespelt, 104 White Park 
Place, Ithaca, N. Y., or Professor Robert H. 
Williams, University, Austin 32, Texas. 
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American (elementary and secondary) schools 
in South American countries? 

E, E. 
Central Michigan College of Education 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


I believe you should write to U. 8. Office of 
Education, Division of Inter-American Edu- 
cational Relations, Washington 25, D. C. 

E. H. H. 
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To THe Eprrors: 

I am interested in knowing which publish- 
ing houses in the United States and Canada 
deal with translations of South American 
literature. Also, which books have been 
translated into English recently. It is my 
intention to devote my time to translations of 
short stories and novels by South American 
authors and I need information regarding 
copyright, demand, etc. Would universities 
be interested in the publication of such 
translations? 

O. B. 


Covina, California 


The publishing house in the United States 
which has, probably, put out more transla- 
tions than any other is Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
of New York, but many other houses publish 
occasional translations. Among the most 
distinguished translations of recent years are 
The Knights of the Cape (Knopf), a collection 
of Ricardo Palma’s tradiciones, translated by 
Harriet de Onis, The Golden Land (Knopf) 
an anthology of Latin American folklore in 
literature, also translated by Mrs. de Onfs; 
Fiesta in November (Houghton Mifflin Co.), a 
collection of 18 novelettes and short stories, 
by various translators; and Rebellion in the 
Backlands (Univ. of Chicago Press), the 
translation of da Cunha’s Os Sertées by Samuel 
Putnam. 

The disappointing fact must be faced that 
there does not seem to be a great market for 
translations. South American literary taste 
differs from that of the United States in some 
ways. Few South American stories have the 
tight organization to which we are ac- 
customed; to the general reader in the United 
States they seem to lack “point.” And no 
translation in recent years has been a best 
seller. For this reason it is sometimes hard to 
find a publisher, even for a good piece of work. 

As to copyright, it is necessary to secure 
from the author the rights of translation and 
it is well to do this before beginning your 
work. The publishing house which accepts 
your manuscript will obtain the copyright for 
the translation. 

The libraries of most colleges and uni- 
versities will usually purchase one copy of a 
translated work, but translations are seldom, 
if ever, used as classroom texts. 


To THE Eprrors: 

I would like the name and address of a 
New York firm that does translating from 
English into Spanish. I have written for 
publication this year in Spain a 2500 word 
pamphlet with some legal terminology in it 
and, though I have my Ph.D. in Spanish, I 
hardly feel qualified to translate it into 
Spanish. 

H. C. W. 
Murray, Kentucky 


The Elizabeth Ewers Agency of 150 Nassau 
Street, New York 38, N. Y. has been recom- 
mended to me as a reliable and efficient 
organization. 


To THE Epirors: 

Will you please tell me if the student News- 
paper, La Luz, is still published and, if so, 
where I might write to subscribe to it? 

E. E. 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


La Luz is still being published and can be 
obtained by writing to: LA LUZ, 703 Brow- 
der Street, Dallas, Texas. 


To THE Eprrors: 

I should like to request your help in select- 
ing records. First, do you know of any source 
that reviews foreign language records? Sec- 
ondly, do you know of any records in Spanish 
that you would especially recommend? 

J. R. 
Wichita, Kansas 


I do not know of any source which regularly 
reviews foreign language records. I wish it 
were possible to introduce this feature into 
one of the language journals, as I am sure it 
would be of great service to teachers. 

As to Spanish records, in Hispania for 
May, 1951 (XXXIV, No. 2, p. 198) we pub- 
lished suggestions for a record library of 
classical and popular Hispanic music. This 
may be of help to you. 


To THE EpiTors: 
Could you give me any information as to 
where I can find Spanish Competitive Ex- 
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aminations on the high-school level? We have 
a few outstanding students in our school and 
I should like to see them try out these ex- 
aminations. 

C. M. 
Akron, Ohio 


The Cooperative Spanish Tests put out by 
the Cooperative Testing Service, 25 Amster- 
dam Avenue, New York, N. Y. are the only 
tests which I know of that might be of interest 
to you. These are competitive only in the 
sense that they are taken by hundreds of 
students all over the country and the testing 
service is able to arrive at a certain norm of 
proficiency. 

In some years the New York State Teach- 
ers Associations have offered competitive 
language examinations for students in the 
state high schools, but these are not open to 
students of other states. Perhaps the Spanish 
teachers of Ohio could be interested in or- 
ganizing such a competitive examination. 


To THE Eprrors: 

Will you kindly inform us whom we should 
contact with regard to seeking membership 
in the National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers Association and the cost of 
such membership? 

8S. C. M. 
Philadelphia 


The National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Associations is not itself an association, 
but an organization representing all the 
various associations of modern language 
teachers,—the AATSP, AATF, AATG, AATI, 
the Association of Modern Language Teachers 
of the Central States, the New York State 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers, 
the Association of Modern Language Teachers 
of the Middle States and Maryland, etc. It is 


held together by an Executive Committee 
with representatives appointed by each of the 
affiliated associations. It publishes the Modern 
Language Journal. 

If you belong to any of the above named 
associations of modern language teachers, 
you belong also to the Federation. To obtain 
the Modern Language Journal, however, it is 
necessary to subscribe to it. The subscription 
price is $4.00 a year and subscriptions should 
be sent to Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washing- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 


To THE Eprrors: 

I am wondering if you have information 
concerning the addresses of foreign students 
of Spanish and English who would be in- 
terested in corresponding with students of 
the United States. 

C. R. E. 
Marion, N.C. 


Write to Professor Harley Oberhelman, 
University of Kansas, Laurence, Kansas, 
who is in charge of the newly established 
AATSP Bureau of Student Correspondence. 


The editors would like to have help from 
their readers in obtaining information on 
the following topics: (1) tours to Spain and 
Spanish-speaking countries (We would like 
first hand information from anyone who has 
taken such tours in the last two or three years. 
Which are to be recommended? Which are 
undesirable?) (2) films for use in High School 
Spanish classes. (Please list giving name of 
film and source those which you have used to 
advantage.) (3) records for use in Spanish 
clubs and classes (Again we should like title 
and publisher of those which you have per- 
sonally found desirable.) 

E. H. H. 








CHAPTER NEWS 


Conducted by 


Aanrs M. Brapy, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 
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Notice to all Chapter Secretaries: Since 
Chapter News must be in the hands of the 
Editor at least two months before publication 
date, your report for the September issue must 
reach the Chapter Adviser by June 15. Re- 
ports that arrive after the deadline will appear 
in the following issue. No reports are ever 
discarded. A card will be sent immediately by 
the Adviser to acknowledge receipt of every 
report. All Chapters should be certain that 
their members are paid-up members of 
AATSP. 


1953 CHAPTER BREAKFAST 


Thirty-eight chapters from the United 
States and from Canada attended the annual 
chapter breakfast meeting at the Morrison 
Hotel in Chicago on December 28, 1953. 
Dr. J. Chalmers Herman served as secretary. 
His report follows: 

The roll call began this year at the end of 
the alphabet. This procedure afforded the 
WISCONSIN Chapter, the youngest in the 
Association, the opportunity to begin the 
reports. Greetings from Professor Eduardo 
Neale-Silva of that Chapter were read and 
Professor Renato Rosaldo, president of the 
group, told of their initial »ctivities. Since the 
organization of the Chapter in November, 
they have been trying to interest all teachers 
of Spanish in Wisconsin to join both the 
Chapter and the national AATSP. He pre- 
dicted a more glowing report in 1954. The 
WESTERN OREGON and OREGON Chap- 
ters were represented by Dr. Leavitt O. 
Wright and also by a letter from Dr. David 
M. Dougherty. The WESTERN NEW 
YORK Chapter sent as its delegate its presi- 
dent, Professor Manuel Guerra, who reported 
that his group had been stimulated by the 
Washington Conference in which several of 
its members had participated. A panel discus- 
sion was held by the Chapter following the 
Washington Conference. The group is pushing 
the study of FLs in the Buffalo school system. 
Dr. Jacob Ornstein represented the WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. Chapter and told of the 
varied programs held by that group: a literary 





* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Brady at Strong Hall 117, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 
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meeting in October, a program of poetry and 
music in December, and a program by Erico 
Verissimo in April. Greetings were read from 
Dr. James W. Robb, president of the Chapter. 
The VIRGINIA and the TRANS-PECOS 
(Texas) Chapters were two of the very few 
not having representatives at the breakfast. 

The TEXAS Chapter was represented by 
Darnell H. Roaten, who said that during the 
past year 8 meetings had been held. The first 
meeting in the Fall took the form of an 
experience meeting with various members 
reporting on their summer activities. Some 20 
members normally attend the meetings, which 
are social in character. The final meeting in 
the Spring is an outdoor picnic. Dr. Gerald 
Wade, the secretary-treasurer of the TEN- 
NESSEE Chapter, said that in his state they 
have no substitute for work, but that as a 
result of the Chapter’s activities there has 
been some success. The Chapter has found 
that electing a secretary-treasurer for a three- 
year period has helped its continuity. Greet- 
ings from the Chapter president, Margaret 
Batey, were read. CANADA was represented 
at the breakfast mer*ing through the SOUTH- 
ERN ONTARIO Cnapter and its president 
Dr. K. L. Levy. Dr. Levy reported that the 
first rapid growth of the Chapter is over but 
that in the second year it is holding its own. 
He stated, with good humor, that the South- 
ern Ontario Chapter has been discouraged 
that repeated efforts to meet with the Western 
New York Chapter have failed. The Chapter 
was visited by the Consul of Spain, the first 
accredited to Canada since the war. Professor 
Eugene M. Copelli, the treasurer, spoke in 
behalf of the SOUTHERN OHIO Chapter, 
stating that his group is relatively new and 
very enthusiastic. Greetings from the Chapter 
president, Byron A. Wilson, were also read. 
The two FLORIDA Chapters were repre- 
sented by Dr. Graydon DeLand, who brought 
greetings from the southland. 

The SAN DIEGO Chapter sent Mrs. Mar- 
git MacRae, who said that there were 35 
members in the San Diego area, which is 
growing rapidly and is badly in need of 
teachers. She offered folders on the job possi- 
bilities in San Diego. Mrs. McaRae expressed 
appreciation for the work of Dr. L. H. Turk 
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in his drive to increase the membership of the 
AATSP. 

Miss Rose Bruckner of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA Chapter told of the continued growth 
of the Saturday morning meetings at Gimbel’s. 
There were over 200 at the Christmas party. 
Every effort has been made to vary the 
Chapter programs; some have been musical 
and some literary. A dinner meeting is planned 
for March. The OKLAHOMA Chapter sent 
to the breakfast Dr. J. Chalmers Herman of 
East Central State College, who told of the 
reactivation of the group. After several years 
of inactivity, some 50 Spanish teachers met 
in Oklahoma City on October 30 and voted to 
revitalize the Oklahoma Chapter and to meet 
annually in the Fall in connection with the 
state-wide Oklahoma EA. A campaign was 
started to increase membership in AATSP 
and in the state Chapter. From the NORTH- 
WEST (Washington) Chapter, Miss Helen 
Kwapil told of increased cooperation between 
university and public school teachers of Span- 
ish. The assistant superintendent of schools 
had addressed one of their meetings and had 
endorsed the teaching of FLs in the ele- 
mentary grades. The Northwest Chapter is 
very active and growing. There was no dele- 
gate from the NORTHERN OHIO Chapter 
but greetings were received from H. S. Hes- 
kamp of Lakewood. NORTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA had no representative, but greet- 
ings were read from Oswaldo Asturias and 
Albert Storm. Professor Juan Castellano and 
Dr. Nicholson Adams both represented the 
NORTH CAROLINA Chapter, which has 
some 90 members and an average attendance 
of about 40 at the meetings. The Fall meeting 
was held at Duke University and the Spring 
meeting in Asheville. 

The NEW YORK Chapter has had as 
featured speakers at recent meetings Professor 
Federico de Onfs and Professor Angel del 
Rio, according to Dr. Raymond Sayers, the 
delegate. Professor José Martel was honored 
by the Chapter on the occasion of his retire- 
ment. The Chapter is still encouraging the 
study of Portuguese. According to Professor 
E. Sarot, the NEW JERSEY Chapter is still 
raising large amounts of money for the sole 
purpose of giving it away in the form 
of scholarships to Middlebury. At the most 
recent program over 2,000 people attended. 
The Chapter holds about three meetings 
annually. Srta. Consuelo Alvarado reported 


that the NEW ENGLAND Chapter has 38 
members and is working to get a total mem- 
bership of 100. They held 4 meetings last 
year, one of them on audio-visual aids. The 
NEBRASKA Chapter was represented by 
Dr. Boyd Carter, who said that Nebraska is 
trying to keep up interest in the Association 
but enthusiasm should be greater. The 
MISSOURI Chapter had two official repre- 
sentatives: Dr. Bernard Dulsey and Professor 
Richard Payne. Membership is now 35. 
However, at a meeting in St. Louis on No- 
vember 6 there were more than 50 teachers 
present. Public and private school teachers 
are taking an active part in the meetings. 
Greetings were read from Miss Madeline A. 
Cooke of the MINNESOTA Chapter. The 
MICHIGAN Chapter was represented by 
Srta. Margaret Nozé del Barrio of Detroit, 
who reported that Michigan has 331 teachers 
of Spanish and 65 members of AATSP. The 
chapter has three meetings a year. The 
LONG ISLAND (N. Y.) and the LONE 
STAR (Texas) Chapters had no representa- 
tives but greetings were read from each. Dr. 
T. Earle Hamilton of Texas Tech. represented 
the LLANO ESTACADO (Texas) Chapter 
and told of meetings in Lubbock and Amarillo. 
Dr. Hamilton reported that the Texas F.L. 
Association was born in the Llano Estacado 
Chapter. 

Professor José M. de Osma of Kansas 
University spoke of the KANSAS Chapter, 
recounting the achievements of that group 
during the past year. He told of the joint 
celebration of the Kansas Chapter meeting 
and the K.U. Cervantes Day. One of the 
features is an exhibition which includes ‘no 
sdlo lo pintoresco sino también lo cultural.” 
Miss Edith Allen reported for the INDIANA 
Chapter on their two meetings a year. The Fall 
meeting is held in cooperation with the In- 
diana State Teachers’ Convention and the 
Spring meeting is held jointly with the In- 
diana F.L. Association. The Chapter is 
proud to have supplied several national 
officers of the Association. The ILLINOIS 
Chapter had as representatives Dr. Harry 
Babbitt and Miss Dorothy Dodd, who re- 
ported 65 members. A newsletter published 
by the University of Illinois has been helpful 
in building interest in FLs. The HUDSON 
VALLEY (N. Y.) and GALVEZ (New 
Orleans) Chapters were not represented at 
the breakfast. For the DENVER Chapter 
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greetings were received from the president, 
Professor George Bechtel, and from Miss 
Elizabeth Wood, president pro tem. Greetings 
were also received from Miss Isabelle Riblett 
of DELAWARE. Mr. Gustav Mietke, presi- 
dent of the CHICAGO Chapter, said that they 
now count 35 members in the Chicago area. 
The group has written many letters to civic 
and educational leaders to foment interest in 
FLs in the elementary schools. The CEN- 
TRAL OHIO, the BRAZOS (Houston, Texas), 
and the BORDER (N. M.) Chapters were not 
represented at the breakfast meeting. How- 
ever, letters were received from Mrs. Opal 
Chase and Miss Anna Lester of Houston. 
Dr. Frederick H. Dedmond, president of the 
BALTIMORE Chapter, reported that his 
group had been holding monthly meetings 
with outstanding guests as speakers. Some of 
the lecturers were Dr. Henry Grattan Doyle 
and Dr. Emanuel Cufial of the Spanish 
Embassy. Greetings from the ALABAMA 
Chapter were received from Miss Leslie 
Moss. 

As has been the case for the past several 
years, great interest and enthusiasm were 
evidenced by both those reporting and those 
hearing the reports. A feeling of optimism 
was present throughout and delegates left 
the breakfast with the conviction that through 
the chapter activities FL study is increasing 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE LOS 
ANGELES CHAPTER 


Early in January of 1954, the LOS ANGE- 
LES Chapter was reactivated. The Spring 
meeting was held at Chaffee College and 
Union High School, Ontario, California, on 
April 24. Professor William H. Shoemaker 
of the University of Kansas, who is a visiting 
professor at U.C.L.A. this semester, spoke on 
“Problems of Teaching Spanish Literature.” 

BALTIMORE. This Chapter has begun 
the work of getting new members. Sefior 
Emanuel Cufial of the Spanish Embassy was 
a guest speaker again this year. A program of 
establishing a community of Spanish clubs 
in the area has been formed with the Club of 
Morgan State College and several high school 
clubs as the nucleus. 

At a March 1952 meeting of the CHICAGO 
Chapter, a discussion of the need for joint 
action by teachers of all foreign languages led 
to the establishment of the Interlanguage 
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Teachers’ Committee of Greater Chicago. It 
has representatives from each of the recog- 
nized FL teachers associations. Its present 
officers are Agatha Cavallo, Chairman; 
Elfriede Ackermann, Vice Chairman; Marie 
Dolese, Secretary; Mary-Joan Minerva, 
Treasurer. Its aims are: 1. To foster under- 
standing among all groups of people by 
an increased knowledge and use of foreign 
languages in our schools. 2. To afford added 
opportunity for enrichment to the children 
in our schools. 3. To represent language 
groups at general educational meetings. 4. 
To aid in the solution of problems of curricu- 
lum, methods, procurement of aids and ma- 
terials, and improvement of morale among 
the teachers of foreign language. 5. To assist 
in the recruitment of teachers of foreign 
anguages. 6. To be a coordinating agency for 
all language activities in the Chicago area. 

Some of its present activities are: 1. 
Publication of an annual Calendar of Events 
with reference to the various language- 
association activities. 2. Annual Teas of 
Welcome for the incoming teachers and of 
Farewell for the retiring teachers. 3. Promo- 
tion of the teaching of foreign languages in 
the elementary schools by sending letters to 
the administrators and principals of the school 
systems. 4. Establishment of a five-major 
program for gifted children, with foreign 
language as a possible subject of study. 5. 
Setting up experimental schools for the 
teaching of foreign language in the grades. 
6. Reactivating the Local Chapter of Italian 
Teachers of Language. 7. Rewriting the 
Language Course of Study in the Chicago 
High Schools. 8. Sending members, if possible, 
to all local and national meetings and con- 
ferences. 

During the National Meeting of AATSP 
in Chicago in December the Chicago Chapter 
elected as President, Miss Stella Dubow; 
Vice-Presidents, Mr. Dalai Brenes and Dr. 
J. K. Leslie; Treasurer, Mr. Frank Nac- 
carato; Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Vincent 
J. Narbutas; and Recording Secretary, Miss 
Margarite Schultz. At the February meeting 
the Chicago Chapter voted for a change of 
name to CHICAGO AREA Chapter of 
AATSP. 

The Fall meeting of the FLORIDA Chap- 
ter was held on November 7 and 8 in Talla- 
hassee, with the State University as hosts 
under the direction of the president, Dr. 
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Dorothy Hoffman. At the Saturday afternoon 
meeting the following program was presented: 
1) Teaching Spanish in the Elementary Grades, 
by Octavio Pérez of the Demonstration 
School and Miss Rose Biancarosa of Pahokee 
School; 2) Spanish songs by students of Leon 
High School; 3) Language Perspectives, by 
Dr. Doris Arjona of Stetson University; 
4) Una charla, by Dr. Pedro Villa Ferndndez 
of the University of Florida; 5) Some Aspects 
of Medieval Spanish Sociology, by Dr. Victor 
Oelschliger, Chairman of the Department of 
Spanish, Florida State University. On Satur- 
day evening a banquet was held. Dr. A. B. 
Martin, Vice-President of the University, 
gave the welcoming address and the Misses 
Joan Dewey and Carol English of the local 
chapter of Sigma Delta Pi entertained the 
guests with a program of Spanish songs. Dr. 
Graydon DeLand, newly elected President of 
AATSP, gave an address: Spain and Portugal, 
New Worlds Behind the Pyrenees, illustrated 
with colored slides. On Sunday morning a 
business meeting was held with a report of 
the committee on State Texts, presented by 
Mrs. Lois Boggs. The following officers were 
elected for 1953-54: President: Mrs. Lucy 
Shepard, Daytona Beach High School; Vice- 
President: Miss Cathy Powell, Boca Ciega 
High School, St. Petersburg; Secretary: Miss 
Betty Sue Davidson, Leon High School, 
Tallahassee; Treasurer: Miss Carmelita Or- 
tiz, Fletcher High School, Jacksonville. The 
Chapter held its Spring meeting in Tampa, 
in conjunction with the Florida EA, on March 
20. At the luncheon meeting, Mrs. Mary 
Cortina spoke on “Americans as Good-will 
Ambassadors,” an account of her experiences 
in Chile at an international meeting of women. 
She emphasized the importance of Spanish 
in Western-Hemisphere understanding. In the 
afternoon, a business meeting was held to 
recommend state texts, to discuss the teaching 
of Spanish in the elementary schools, and to 
consider uniformity of materials presented in 
high schools. 

LONG ISLAND. Segin la secretaria, la 
Sra. Conchita Mufioz de Hassell, el capitulo 
progresa, a juzgar por la nutrida concurrencia 
a la reunién de apertura del afio escolar, el 
30 de septiembre pasado, cuando el sefior 
Joseph Genna tuvo la bondad de dar una 
conferencia ilustrada sobre su reciente jira 
por Cuba y México. En la siguiente junta, el 
17 de noviembre, la sefiora Zenobia Gilbert de 


la Escuela Superior Sewankaka, con un grupo 
de sus alumnos, demostré con acertada maes- 
tria técnicas y prdcticas, titiles para la en- 
sefianza del espafiol en la escuela superior. 
Nueve sefioritas mexicanas visitantes en 
nuestro pais bajo los auspicios del ‘Experi- 
ment in International Living” fueron huéspe- 
des durante las vacaciones de Navidad de 
alumnos de la Escuela Superior de Garden 
City y de Adelphi College. Valley Stream ha 
dado la pauta, estableciendo, bajo la inspira- 
cién del sefior Samuel Newman, un capftulo 
de “The Honorary Spanish Society for High 
School Students.” La sociedad ha aumentado 
interés por el estudio de la lengua espajfiola. 
Muchas de las escuelas de segunda ensefianza 
de Long Island tomaron parte en el certamen 
de poesia en Hofstra College, el 8 de diciembre. 
“Understanding Puerto Rico and the Puerto 
Ricans” fué el tema de que hablé en la reunién 
de marzo el distinguido sefior José Monserrat, 
director en Nueva York del Departamento 
del Trabajo, Estado Libre Asociado de Puerto 
Rico. Entre las actividades del afio, el Festival 
Panamericano, que se celebr6é en abril en 
Westbury High School, ocupé la mayor 
atencién de todos los miembros. Fué entonces 
cuando en grandioso conjunto se evidenciaba 
el alma del Capitulo de Long Island de 
AATSP, a través de las obras creadoras de los 
alumnos que ponen en escena cada una de 
las escuelas participantes. 

The Fall meeting of the MICHIGAN 
Chapter was held in East Lansing on De- 
cember 5, with about 40 members and guests. 
The Chapter had as its guests and speakers the 
following visiting educators: Miss Ruth 
Cabral, Directora, Grupo Escolar Pedro 
Juan, Brazil; Dr. Orlando Vasallo y Gonzdlez, 
Educational Inspector, Cuba; Miss Maria 
Lobato Lisboa, Supervisor of Teaching, Porto 
Alegre, Brazil, and Mr. Isabelo Manalo 
Lavides, Superintendent of Schools, Leyte. 
After the visitors had given their impressions 
of the United States and explained the edu- 
cational system in their respective countries, 
an informal discussion period was held. 
There were 44 members and guests at the 
second meeting of the Chapter on Saturday, 
February 13, at Wayne University in Detroit. 
After an excellent luncheon the group heard 
an interesting report by Miss Harriet Wojto- 
wicz on the annual meeting in Chicago. 
Dr. Ginés Maiquez Machirant, formerly of 
Valencia, Spain, and at present a professor 
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at Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, gave an 
entertaining lecture, ‘““Medio de broma ... 
medio de veras.’”” Announcement was made of 
a dinner and social evening in March at the 
home of Miss Leonor McAlpine, the second 
such social gathering of the year. Members 
enjoy the excellent Mexican food served and 
the opportunity to spend an evening chatting 
together in Spanish. 

The annual Fall meeting of the NE- 
BRASKA Chapter took place November 21 
on the University of Nebraska campus. Mr. 
Paul J. Sorrentino, President, presided. The 
main speaker was Dr. Stanley Ross, Assistant 
Professor of History of the University of 
Nebraska, who gave a stimulating and in- 
formative talk, “Backgrounds and Figures of 
the Mexican Revolution.”’ In the business 
meeting which followed, it was decided to 
send two delegates to the Annual Meeting in 
Chicago. Mr. Lloyd D. Teale and Dr. Hilario 
Saenz were chosen to represent the Chapter. 
Also it was voted to support the MLA Foreign 
Language Program by subscribing a sum of 
money for this purpose, and it was decided 
that all Spanish teachers in Nebraska should 
be urged to become members of the national 
organization as well as members of the local 
Chapter. At the close of the business meeting, 
the following officers were elected for 1953-54; 
President: Paul J. Sorrentino, Creighton 
University, Omaha; Vice-President: Harold 
E. Lionetti, University of Nebraska; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer: Mrs. Katherine P. Brown, 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln. 

The winter meeting of the NEW ENG- 
LAND Chapter was held on January 16 at the 
Pan-American Society, Boston. Following a 
brief business meeting, Miss Consuelo Alva- 
rado of Bradford Junior College gave an 
account of her experiences as a delegate to 
the national meeting in Chicago. Dr. Frances 
Burlingame of Wheaton College, president of 
the Chapter, presented the featured speaker 
of the afternoon, Sr. Rafael Lapesa, dis- 
tinguished member of the faculty of the 
University of Madrid, and for the first semes- 
ter of the current academic year, Visiting 
Professor at Harvard University. Professor 
Lapesa’s subject, “Las serranillas del Marqués 
de Santillana,” was an unusually attractive 
one and offered a splendid opportunity for all 
the Spanish literature enthusiasts to hear one 
of the leading authorities of the day. Follow- 
ing the lecture, community singing of a group 
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of Spanish and Latin American songs led by 
Sr. José Godoy, Consul of Peru, was enjoyed 
by the group. Mimeographed copies of the 
words were distributed. Miss Susan Godoy 
played the piano accompaniment. After the 
“tertulia”, the Planning Committee of the 
Spoken Spanish Contest met to discuss plans 
for the event which will take place on May 8. 

The NEW YORK Chapter held its first 
fall meeting on October 7 in City College of 
New York. At this meeting the President, 
Alejandro Arratia, announced the names of 
the members of the newly formed Advisory 
Board and Executive Board: Advisory Board: 
Hymen Alpern, Charles F. Berlitz, Lewis E. 
Brett, Frank Callcott, William A. Clarke, 
Angel Del Rio, Julio Garzén, Henry Hein, 
Theodore Huebener, Abraham Kroll, Bernard 
Levy, Max Luria, José Davila Ricci. Executive 
Board: Maria Aguilera for Certificates and 
Pins; Bernard Bernstein for Contests; Salva- 
tore Capitano, Junior High Schools; William 
E. Colford, Portuguese; Ben Dasch, Senior 
High Schools; Louis Gonzdlez, Membership; 
Emilio Gonzdlez-Lépez, Archer Huntington 
Medal; Emilio Guerra, Puerto Rican Affairs; 
José Martel, Historian. The other officers 
were introduced as follows: Vice-President: 
Herman Slutzkin; Treasurer: Meyer Fried- 
man; Secretary: Mary S. Candela. 

Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of 
Foreign Languages of the Board of Education 
of New York City, spoke to the meeting on 
his impressions of Spain, gathered during his 
recent trip abroad. In addition to the lecture, 
Dr. Huebener made available to the group 
two Coronet films on Spain. The November 
meeting was held in conjunction with the 19th 
Annual FL Conference at New York Uni- 
versity on November 7th. The Conference, 
“Foreign Languages in World Affairs,” was 
moderated by Dr. Huebener. On December 
12, the Chapter had as its principal speaker 
Dr. Frederico De Onis of Columbia University, 
who delivered a scholarly and stimulating 
discourse on “‘La Revisién del Concepto del 
Modernismo,” saying this subject, still one of 
vital interest, was the same one he had treated 
in his first talk to the founders of the New 
York Chapter in 1916, one year prior to the 
formation of the Chapter. In honor of Dr. 
Onis and his retirement from Columbia 
University a program of folk songs and 
villancicos was presented by the Spanish Glee 
Club of Jo... Adams High School under the 
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direction of Louis Gonzdlez. The concert, 
utilizing mixed voices, piano, flute, and guitar, 
was one of professional caliber and a delight 
to the audience. Another highlight of the 
December meeting was the presentation of 
the Archer Huntington Medal to the person 
submitting the most outstanding thesis for 
the Masters Degree in the metropolitan area. 
In the absence of the winner of the Medal, 
Miss Rosalia Almeola, the presentation was 
made by Emilio Gonzdlez-Lépez to Professor 
Onfs, supervisor of Miss Almeola’s studies at 
Columbia University. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. May 23, a 
meeting was held at the home of Dr. Ronald 
Hilton, near Stanford University. The nomi- 
nating committee brought the name of Mr. 
J. Oswaldo Asturias before the membership 
as a candidate for the presidency and Mr. 
Asturias was duly elected to that office. Mrs. 
Marion Archibald was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. After the official business meeting, 
Dr. Hilton described his recent visit to Spain 
and Portugal. October 17, President Asturias 
welcomed a large gathering of members and 
visitors to a meeting at the Women’s College of 
San Francisco. A program of songs, recita- 
tions, and dances was presented by students 
of the college under the direction of Mrs. 
Francisca Sanchez. On December 12, a 
luncheon meeting was held at the Interna- 
tional House of the University of California 
at Berkeley. President Asturias reported on 
an informal committee on standards which 
had discussed the problems of coordinating 
the language programs of the Junior High 
through the University level. Mr. E. B. 
Quick elaborated on the future plans of this 
committee and expressed the committee’s 
opinion that “material, advice, and experts” 
were needed. A study for this purpose will be 
conducted to aid teachers on all levels. 

El capitulo de OREGON se reunié el 
veintiuno de noviembre a las ocho de la 
noche en el Oregonian Building en Portland. 
El Presidente, Dr. Dougherty, presidié. El 
Presidente presenté al Sr. Craft, el nuevo 
tesorero. El] Sefior P. J. Powers, profesor de 
espafiol en la Universidad de Oregon, pre- 
sent6 a la Srta. Arden Parker, alumna suya, 
quien mostré peliculas en color que habia 
sacado durante su visita a México, acompa- 
fidndolas con un discurso en espafiol. Luego, 
canté unas lindisimas canciones mexicanas 
acompafidndose con la guitarra. El Presidente 


anuncié6 la préxima reunién para enero. 
También informé que el cinco de diciembre a 
las doce y media en Reed College el Dr. 
Willard B. Spalding, profesor de Educacién 
en Portland State Extension Center, darfa una 
conferencia de mayor interés a los maestros 
de lenguas estranjeras. 

The PENNSYLVANIA Chapter, under the 
leadership of Dr. James Powell of Temple 
University, had a busy year in 1953. The 
annual dinner meeting had the pleasure of 
hearing the distinguished Cuban poet Dr. 
Eugenio Florit read some of his poetry. The 
Spring luncheon meeting, held in conjunction 
with the MLA of Philadelphia and vicinity, 
featured a very profitable discussion of Span- 
ish textbooks, as well as an excellent program 
of Spanish songs as part of a varied musical 
program. The monthly meetings at Gimbel’s 
Clubwomen’s Center in Philadelphia are still 
proving of interest to people from many 
different walks of life. Those interested are 
fortunate in having a central location and the 
free use of an attractive club room for these 
meetings. The annual Christmas party, which 
included the singing of villancicos, a talk in 
Spanish about the Mexican Christmas, a 
Christmas skit written and acted by two of 
the newly-appointed teachers and some of 
their students, and the traditional breaking 
of the pifiata, was as usual the best attended 
of the meetings. There were about 200 present. 
A special Pan American Day program was 
given in April. 

The WASHINGTON, D. C. Chapter held 
its first regular meeting in October at the 
Workshop Arts Center with the Mexican 
author and critic, Don Ermilo Abreu Gémez 
of the Pan American Union, as the very lively 
speaker, on the subject “Los Humoristas 
Espafioles.”” The December 12 meeting, at 
the George Washington University Faculty 
Club, featured a poetic and musical Christmas 
atmosphere with the collaboration of Miss 
Piri Ferndndez, who presented some of her 
famous dramatic recitations of Spanish 
poetry; Costa Rican singers and guitarrist 
Martha Virginia Chacén and Alvaro Lépez; 
and Sr. Guillermina Medrano de Supervia 
of the Sidwell Friends School, former Presi- 
dent of the chapter, who led the group in 
singing Spanish villancicos. 

Speakers for the meetings on February 27 
and April 3, respectively, at the Woodhull 
House, George Washington University, were 
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Professor Rafael Supervia and Dr. Erico 
Verissimo, Brazilian novelist and Director of 
Cultural Affairs at the Pan American Union. 
Professor Supervia spoke on ‘“Poetas es- 
pafioles en busca de Dios” and Dr. Verfssimo 
on “Confidencias de un novelista.”’ 

On the afternoon of January 16, at the In- 
ternational House in Buffalo, the members of 
the WESTERN NEW YORK Chapter and 
their guests had the privilege of hearing Dr. 
D. Lincoln Canfield, of the University of 
Rochester, present a delightfully informal 
and entertaining talk on “La lengua espafiola 
en América.” Although informal, and at times 
very amusing, Dr. Canfield’s talk was most 
interesting and informative, and was ex- 
tremely well received by all those present. 

The meeting closed with appropriate Latin- 
American musical selections by students of 
the New York State College for Teachers at 
Buffalo, with the Chapter president, Professor 
Manuel H. Guerra, playing the maracas and 
singing. Five members of the Southern On- 
tario Chapter of Canada, as well as several 
prospective teachers, were guests. The invita- 
tion, extended by the Canadians to attend 
their next meeting, February 13 at Hamilton, 
was accepted by several members. 

Needless to say, the Chapter is very proud 
to have as one of its members such an out- 
standing and distinguished authority on the 
Spanish language as Dr. Canfield, who also 
served as president of the national AATSP. 
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WESTERN OREGON. Willamette High 
school sponsored the third annual Eugene area 
Tertulia December 1. From five high schools 
in the vicinity, eighty-five students and 
teachers attended. The special speaker for 
the evening was Dr. Leavitt O. Wright, 
professor of Spanish of the University of Ore- 
gon, who in his inimitable way led in the 
singing of a Mexican folk song before urging 
the formation of additional chapters of the 
Spanish National Honor Society in high 
schools. He also told many humorous inci- 
dents of the life of a tourist in Mexico in such 
a way that both students and parents attend- 
ing were charmed. Guests introduced included 
charter members of EL OCCIDENTE, the 
first Chapter in Oregon, parents of officers of 
the Willamette Spanish Club and alumni of 
the Spanish classes. This annual event has 
been promoted by Miss Pauline Layne, teacher 
at Willamette, and club members who were 
in charge of all arrangements. Each year 
students of Miss Virginia West’s Eugene High 
School classes present the nacimiento with 
dialogue in Spanish, followed by the singing 
of villancicos. This year they added the break- 
ing of the pifiata. The students of Mrs. 
Dorothy Carson of Creswell assisted with 
games and presented two colorful Mexican 
folk dances. Two humorous skits were given in 
Spanish by students of Miss Amelie Diamant 
of Springfield. For the Eugene area, Miss 
West’s students sponsor an annual Pan Ameri- 
can banquet in April. 


Conducted by the Assistant Eprror 








Esquenazi1 Mayo, Rosperto, Memorias de un 
estudiante soldado. Edited with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary 
by George Thomas Cushman. New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1954. Heavy Paper. 118 
pp. text. $1.60. 

In his Preface, Mr. Cushman says that the 
addition of another volume to the extensive 
library of selections from the Hispanic litera- 
tures edited for student use may call for 
justification. While concurring in the generali- 
zation, this reviewer believes that, when a 
book as vital and as interesting as Memorias 
is as ably edited, it can proudly take its 


place in the foremost rank of desirable texts 
and that its justification lies in its inherent 
literary merit and its compelling interest to 
the student. 

Memorias is the true story of the experi- 
ences of a young Cuban student whose 
convictions toward the dictatorships and 
aggressions of Hitler and Mussolini led him, 
on the entrance of the United States into 
World War II, to resign from the University 
of Havana and enlist in the United States 
Army, where he voluntarily transferred to the 
perilous job of parachutist with the Office of 
Strategic Services. The author relates his 
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experiences, simply and forcefully, from his 
early training and the transatlantic voyage 
through his being parachuted into France, 
his adventures in sabotage with the French 
Underground, the gradual worsening of 
injuries received, and eventual hospitalization 
and return to the United States. Not only is 
there a steady interest as his story develops, 
a tale filled with many moving and thrilling 
incidents (even Axis Sally makes a brief 
appearance!), but quite apart from its obvious 
merits, the character delineations and the 
powerful quality of the descriptive prose are 
outstanding. 

The notes are few, but extremely helpful 
and useful to the student. The exercises for 
each chapter include cuestionarios, vocabulary- 
building drill, expressions to be used in com- 
plete sentences, and a group of words whose 
meaning the student is asked to guess without 
recourse to the end-vocabulary, in which Mr. 
Cushman has provided a particularly useful 
and desirable exercise, for the words involved 
are either cognates or derivatives and the 
student is required, by almost Machiavellian 
means, to think logically from the unknown 
to the known and back to the unknown. A 
spot check of the vocabulary indicates thor- 
ough workmanship by the editor. 

Memorias is completely different in type 
from any story previously edited for student 
use. Teachers of Spanish, on the alert for a 
text of both literary worth and unflagging 
interest, will undoubtedly be grateful to Mr. 
Cushman for his initiative and excellent 
editing in presenting Memorias. 

The volume appears to be best suited for 
reading by students at the second or third 
semester level in college and for third or 
fourth semester classes in schools. Any student 
who reads it will find the experience both 
pleasurable and profitable. 

Ben Davis 
St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass. 


Perry, Janet H., editor, The Heath An- 
thology of Spanish Poetry. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay on the Development of 
Metrical Forms. Boston: D. C. Heath, 
1953. 468 pp. $3.75. 

This book is not just another anthology of 
poetry, for its introductory essay makes it 
invaluable, worthy of publication as a separate 
study. It has the thoroughness of British 
scholarship, the unhurried approach and 


attention to detail lacking in some of the 
scholarly writing in this country. I know of 
no more complete and authoritative discus- 
sion of early Spanish metrics. 

The book should be on the desk of every 
Spanish major, graduate student, and teacher 
of Spanish, including university faculty. There 
is too little teaching of Spanish poetry at all 
levels of instruction, in beginning classes 
because of a vague feeling that young people 
do not like poetry; in advanced classes because 
we have needed a reliable, complete, and clear 
exposition of Spanish metrics. Where poetry 
is taught in colleges too often it is taught like 
prose with emphasis on ideas, philosophy, 
etc., but with almost no attention to verse 
forms, because there has been no really good 
reference book on metrics. Miss Perry has 
supplied this guide in her Introductory 
Essay. 

The discussion starts with the earliest 
Spanish poetry of the 12th Century and 
continues through Rafael Alberti. The poems 
selected for the Anthology are in general well 
known, but there are in each category some 
poems not easily found in our standard 
anthologies. The selection of Romances is 
especially valuable, as it supplements those 
given in the Ozford Book of Spanish Verse. 
The division into such categories as Romances 
Carolingios, Del Ciclo Bretén, etc., is logical 
and helpful. Biographical data are not sup- 
plied, but essential notes are given on the 
meaning of unusual or archaic words in the 
early poetry. Since the title of the book is 
Spanish Anthology, I think for the casual 
reader, the nationality should have been 
given for la Avellaneda, Sor Juana Inés, and 
one or two other Latin Americans. 

Up to this point I have only praise for the 
book, but I think this should have been 
Volume I and should have ended with Post- 
romanticismo. Volume II could have started 
with Modernismo and continued up to 1950. 
Miss Perry has given too brief a discussion of 
the Modernista Movement and omitted all 
mention of the precursors Gutiérrez Najera, 
Marti, etc. In the section on Postmodernismo, 
figures as essential as Gonzdlez Martinez and 
Gabriela Mistral are omitted, and not suffi- 
cient space has been devoted to poetry since 
the Spanish Civil War. Perhaps Miss Perry 
or some other “aficionado” could prepare an 
analysis from 1888 to about 1950 with the 
same clarity and precision noted in the study 








up to Modernismo. There is a real need for 
such a study, as the Ozford Book of Spanish 
Verse does very little with contemporary 
poetry. 

Ruts RicHARDSON 
Adelphi College 


MengENDEZ PipaLt, Ram6n, Romancero His- 
pdnico (Hispano-Portugués, Americano y 
Sefardt). Obras, IX y X. Madrid: Espasa- 
Calpe, 1953. 2 vols., 407 and 474 pp. 

In this monumental work, the eminent 
Spanish philologist has brought together and 
reworked into a unified whole the numerous 
studies which throughout his long career he 
has devoted to Spanish balladry. He not only 
gives full consideration to the important recent 
studies in the field, but elaborates upon 
various themes, throwing new light on many 
problems of interest to students of Spanish 
literature and folklore. 

Menéndez Pidal’s numerous publications 
are so well known that it is scarcely necessary 
to mention them here. Suffice it to say that 
the Spanish epic and the romancero have been 
the most abiding interest in his literary labors. 
Now, at the age of eighty-four, he has been 
able to complete a detailed account of the 
Romancero hispénico, and it is most fitting 
that he should preface his work with the 
moving verses of Berceo: 


Quiero en mi vejez, maguer so ya cansado, 
de esta noble materia romanzar un ditado. 


In a preliminary note Menéndez Pidal gives 
an interesting account of the history of these 
volumes, the result of some fifty years of 
scholarly labors. Fortunately, he has not had 
to work entirely alone. Some financial assist- 
ance was provided by the Hispanic Society of 
America, and he has enjoyed the close col- 
laboration of many scholars (several of them 
members of the former Centro de Estudios 
Histéricos) and, especially, of his wife, dofia 
Maria Goyri de Menéndez Pidal. 

Volume I contains ten chapters. In Chapter 
I, Menéndez Pidal starts with a consideration 
of the meanings of the word romance; he 
demonstrates that the use of the term in the 
modern sense was already quite prevalent 
in the fifteenth century. There are, of course, 
different types of ballads. The romances that 
are the object of his study are not of the type 
represented by the compositions of the Ro- 
mancero general (1600-05 and 1604-14), 
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the work of the most learned poets of the 
sixteenth century, nor the romances that 
interested Durdn, in 1828-32, but rather 
those that in theme, diffusion, and form 
give evidence of their traditional character. 
Such ballads show the following traits: 

1. They develop a dramatic scene in a 
purely narrative or epico-lyric style. 

2. They have acquired a lasting popularity, 
having been handed down, in many cases, 
from generation to generation in oral tradi- 
tion. 

3. They show identical or similar metrical 
form: octosyllabic monorhythmic verses 
(in a few cases, hexasyllabic verses), with 
alternating assonances. 

Chapter II deals with the distinction be- 
tween “popular” and “traditional’’ poetry. 
Menéndez Pidal reelaborates, with additional 
evidence, the theories which he set forth in 
1922 in his lecture, ‘‘Poesfa popular y poesia 
tradicional.” He discusses in detail the 
numerous hypotheses that have been ad- 
vanced concerning the origins of lyric poetry 
in Europe, from that of Montaigne to those 
of Child and other modern scholars, including 
the theories of the romanticists, against whom 
Milé and Menéndez y Pelayo reacted so 
strongly. 

As modern folklorists have shown, the 
variants of popular songs are legion. No two 
versions can be said to be identical. A song 
may become popular, but its vogue may be 
short-lived. On the other hand, if it continues 
to live in numerous variants and becomes the 
common property of all, then it may be said 
that it has become “traditional” poetry. 
In Menéndez Pidal’s words, “Poesia popular 
es poesia de un autor que se siente pueblo; 
poesia tradicional es poesia de un pueblo que 
se siente autor.” 

Chapter III is concerned with the develop- 
ment of the “traditional” style. “Individual” 
art comes first; the acquisition of “traditional” 
style follows. As a poem is assimilated “col- 
lectively,” it undergoes the following evolu- 
tion: 

1. It acquires essential qualities of con- 
cision and intensity. ““Tradition”’ is a selective 
process, which constantly repeats itself. As a 
romance is transmitted from singer to singer, 
it gradually loses its non-essential elements. 

2. It develops a simplicity and naturalness 
in accord with its collective character. The 
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epico-lyric style then comes to represent an 
intuitive vision. 

’ 3. In many of the ballads, the dramatic 
element is transformed into intense dramatic 
lyricism. 

4. Finally, the traditional style becomes 
impersonal. The personality of the author 
becomes submerged in total anonymity. 

This process explains why the majority of 
the romances are not complete. They often 
start in medias res, or lack the ending. Such 
fragmentation, however, is not always due 
solely to the bad memories of the reciters. It 
is the traditional style. 

In Chapter IV the history of Spanish verse 
structure is reviewed. In general, the conclu- 
sions do not differ from those reached in the 
author’s study of the Cantar de Mio Cid 
(1908). With respect to the problem as to 
whether the romance verse is a short one of 
eight syllables (that is, after the definite 
predominance of the octosyllabic meter) or the 
longer sixteen-syllable one, Menéndez Pidal 
seems to favor the longer meter. Prosodists of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries did not, 
in general, support this view, although it is 
defended by Nebrija in his Gramética of 
1492. The interesting and important problem 
of paragogic vowels is also considered. 

Chapters VI, VII, and VIII are concerned 
with the history of the different types of 
ballads. The romances heroicos, those closest 
to the cantares de gesta, were largely forgotten 
in the sixteenth century, although several 
were included in the Cancionero de Amberes. 
The ballads that deal with French epic ma- 
terials also seem to be derived from old 
traditional sources. 

The romances noticieros, a spontaneous 
expression of public opinion, often used for 
political purposes, are unique in European 
tradition. In them the juglaresque and epico- 
lyric styles are combined. The oldest in point 
of date is the well-known fronterizo ballad, 
Cercada tiene a Baeza (1368). Although it is 
the first ballad of known date, it can hardly 
be considered, of course, the earliest romance. 

Chapter IX is devoted to the European 
themes found in the romancero, as in the well- 
known ballads Las sefias del marido, La 
muerte ocultada, Don Bueso, and others. 

Chapter X deals with the novelesque 
ballads that seem to be of native Spanish 
invention or formation, such as Espinelo, 
La difunta pleiteada, La dama y el pastor, 


Alexandre, Virgilios, several Biblical ballads, 
a few reflecting themes from the Aeneid and 
the Crénica Troyana, and, finally, the tragic 
story of Conde Alarcos. This romance, Menén- 
dez Pidal believes, is not the product of oral 
versions, but a very personal creation. 

Volume I ends with a series of very in- 
teresting musical illustrations prepared by 
Gonzalo Menéndez Pidal. 

In Volume II Menéndez Pidal continues 
the history of the romancero antiguo (ballads 
composed before 1460) with a study of the 
ballads of Pedro el Cruel, those of the wars of 
Granada, the romances moriscos primitivos, 
etc. Of the latter ballads, the most popular 
has been that of Abendmar, in which Don 
Juan addresses the city of Granada, suggest- 
ing its surrender, as a lover. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century, the 
golden age of the romancero, the romances 
began to be appreciated by the learned poets, 
and by the end of the century a few examples 
started to appear in print. The vogue of the 
romancero reached its peak at the court of 
the Catholic Kings. All types of ballads 
became popular, especially the romances 
heroicos, those dealing with the wars of 
Granada, and the romances noticieros. The 
popularity of the music of the romances, 
together with the numerous glosses that ap- 
peared in the sixteenth century, helped to 
increase the vogue of the romancero. 

Chapter XIII is devoted to the continuing 
vogue of the romances viejos and the begin- 
nings of the romancero nuevo. By the end of 
the sixteenth century the old ballads were 
still being recited, having been handed down 
from generation to generation in oral tradi- 
tion, but the new ballads that appeared were 
chiefly romances noticieros, and few of these 
became traditional. 

Toward the middle of the century, however, 
a bookseller in Antwerp published the famous 
Cancionero de romances (probably 1547-48; 
2nd edition, 1550), and this publication was 
soon followed by a number of similar collec- 
tions, such as the Silva de varios romances, 
of Esteban de Najera (Zaragoza, 1550-51). 

Shortly afterward ballads began to be 
utilized by the popular dramatists. The most 
representative figure among these is Juan de 
la Cueva, who based his three plays, Los 
siete Infantes de Lara, Muerte del Rey don 
Sancho y Reto de Zamora, and Bernardo del 
Carpio, on Spanish epic themes. 
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In Chapters XIV and XV, the develop- 
ment of the romancero nuevo, in competition 
with the old, is described. During the years 
1583 to 1612 Spanish balladry shows its 
greatest productivity and makes perhaps its 
major contribution to Spanish culture. New 
trends in the theatre and in lyric poetry are 
initiated by Lope de Vega and Géngora, and 
the earlier romanceros, like those of Antwerp, 
make way for collections of ballads of a new 
type, the romances artisticos. Lope de Vega 
and Géngora figure prominently among the 
cultivators of these ballads. Escobar publishes 
his Romancero del Cid in 1611. Although most 
of the romances in this collection are eruditos 
or artisticos, they become extremely popular 
and finally constitute a real continuation of 
the romancero antiguo. 

Through Lope de Vega the romancero 
infuses new life into the Spanish theatre. Lope 
frees the comedia from the bonds of the pre- 
cepts of his age. Although he was not the 
first to use themes of the old romancero in the 
drama, he provided the “new comedy” with 
its basic theories and its definitive formulae. 
By way of illustration several of the master- 
pieces of Lope de Vega and of other great 
playwrights of the Golden Age are examined 
and discussed. 

Chapter XVI takes up the diffusion of the 
romancero throughout the Hispanic world, 
from the fifteenth to the end of the seventeenth 
century. During these centuries the ballads 
spread to Catalufia, Galicia, and Portugal, 
to all parts of America, and were carried by 
the Shephardim to Northern Africa, the 
Balkans, and the Near East. 

Chapter XVII carries the study through 
the periods of neoclassicism, romanticism, 
and realism. Interest in the Spanish ballads 
began to spread beyond the Hispanic coun- 
tries in the fifteenth century. In France their 
influence was paramount, of course, after 
Corneille. In England Thomas Blackwell, 
Thomas Percy, and J. Bowle introduced the 
romances to their readers. In the Low Coun- 
tries the Spanish ballads were known since 
the early years of the sixteenth century. Of 
the early collections some of the best were 
printed in Antwerp. 

In the eighteenth century the romances 
ceased to be sung, either in Spain or America, 
except in rare cases. Both the romancero viejo 
and the nuevo went out of fashion. Popular 
tradition, however, kept alive the romances 
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carolingios, as in the long versions of the 
Doce pares de Francia, for example, and 
certain romances vulgares. 

Among the literary authors, a few still 
sought inspiration in the romancero, as in 
the case of Nicol4s Fernandez de Moratin, who 
followed closely the romances viejos in his 
well-known ballad Don Sancho en Zamora, 
and other similar compositions. In Germany 
Herder, in his Der Cid nach spanischen Ro- 
manzen, compares the Cid ballads to the 
Homeric poems, despite the fact that he 
knew them only in French translation. In 
Germany, also, Friederich Schlegel composed, 
in 1802, the first Romantic tragedy, based, as 
is well known, on a theme from the romancero, 
the famous ballad of Conde Alarcos. It is 
curious to note, however, that neither Schlegel 
nor Hegel, in his Aesthetics, understood fully 
the problem of honor involved in the ballad. 
It was another German scholar, Jacob Grimm, 
who first achieved an adequate appreciation 
of the spirit of the old Spanish romances, 
in his Silva de romances viejos (Cassel, Hessia, 
1815, although the prologue is dated 1812). 

In England the first translations are made 
by Lockhart, Southey, and Bowring. In 
France a similar interest in the romancero 
is displayed by Abel and Victor Hugo and 
others. Because of the renewed interest outside 
of Spain, the Spanish themselves are attracted 
once more to their traditional genre. Among 
many other men of letters, the Duque de 
Rivas, Espronceda, and, especially, José 
Zorrilla find inspiration in the ballad tradi- 
tion. 

Chapter XVIII deals with the latent state 
of the romancero in popular tradition, and the 
new interest in ballad collections and studies 
in the nineteenth century. After the publica- 
tion of small collections of Moorish and other 
types of ballads, D. Agustin Durdn pub- 
lished in 1832 his Romancero de romances 
caballerescos e histéricos, which he re-edited 
later, in 1849-51, under the title of Romancero 
general. Durdn’s work did not satisfy the 
interest of the German critics, although it 
was the most important effort made up to 
his time, and shortly afterward the German 
Hispanists Ferdinand Wolf and Conrad 
Hofmann prepared their well-known Prima- 
vera y flor de romances (Berlin, 1856), based 
on the Cancionero de romances and the Silva 
of Esteban de Najera. This work is followed 
by Mil& y Fontanals’ Observaciones sobre la 
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poesia popular (1853) and the same author’s 
Romancerillo catalén. Teéfilo Braga’s Roman- 
ceiro geral, which contains sixty ballads from 
oral tradition, and Juan Menéndez Pidal’s 
Asturian collection are published shortly 
afterward. 

These activities culminate in the great 
work of Menéndez y Pelayo, who, in volumes 
VIII, IX, and X of his Antologia de poetas 
liricos castellanos (Madrid, 1899-1900), re- 
edits the work of Wolf and Hoffman and 
appends to it numerous ballads collected by 
himself and others from modern tradition. 
Volumes XI and XII of the same work con- 
tain his famous T'ratado de los romances viejos, 
still the starting place for studies in the field of 
Spanish balladry. 

In Chapter XIX Menéndez Pidal relates 
the rediscovery of the romances in the popular 
tradition of Spain after the year 1900. Me- 
néndez Pidal and his wife were among the 
first to collect them in Castile, and other 
scholars soon began to collaborate in the 
task. The collections of Alonso Cortés, Le- 
desma, and Manrique de Lara appeared. 
Members of the former Centro de Estudios 
Histéricos of Madrid (Navarro Tomas, 
Federico de Onis, Américo Castro, and many 
others) visited all parts of Spain in search of 
traditional versions. 

In Chapter XX modern tradition outside 
of Spain is studied. Ballad versions have been 
collected in Catalufia, Portugal, Galicia, 
among the Sephardic Jews, in all parts of 
America, in the Canary Islands, in the Philip- 
pines, and even in Guam—in fact, in all 
regions where Spanish is spoken. 

Modern literary works inspired in the 
romancero are also analyzed. Outstanding 
among those based directly on the romancero 
are the dramatic productions Gerineldo, by 
Lépez de Alarcén (1909), and El conde Alarcos 
by Jacinto Grau (1917). 

Volume II of this outstanding contribution 
to Spanish literary history ends with a plea 
for the correct understanding and apprecia- 
tion of Spanish balladry: 


Debe sonar esa hora en que la ciencia congregue 
los dispersos miembros de nuestro cancionero 
épico-lirico, restituyéndoles a su integridad 
vital. Deben recobrar la unidad de su ser esas 
felices creaciones poéticas hispanas, las mds 
gustadas en la literatura universal después del 
Quijote, las que perpetuamente deleitan a la 
musa individual con el frescor manantfo de 


los veneros tradicionales, las que perduran en 
ejercer un encanto seis veces secular sobre la 
imaginacién de tantos pueblos desde Navarra 
a Andalucia, desde el Algarve hasta Catalufia, 
desde Cerdefia y las Baleares hasta las Islas 
Azores, hasta el Brasil y Chile, hasta donde- 
quiera que el torbellino de los siglos llevé un 
girén del alma peninsular, hasta las Filipinas 
y Goa, hasta los Balcanes y la Anatolia. 


AurELIOo M. Espinosa 
Stanford University 


AGUILERA, Francisco, editor, Handbook of 
Latin American Studies: 1950. No. 16. 
Prepared by the Hispanic Foundation of the 
Library of Congress. Gainesville: University 
of Florida Press, 1953. xi, 332 pp. $7.50. 
The sixteenth edition of this most useful 

critical bibliography on Latin America not 

only retains the excellent features of past 

volumes, but adds a few improvements. A 

section on Sociology has been included, under 

the direction of Thomas Lynn Smith. The 
index has been enlarged to include subject 
references as well as the usual listings for 

authors. This should make the Handbook a 

more usable document than before. 

The section on History has been rearranged 
so that the heading “Nineteenth and Twen- 
tient Centuries” replaces two former sections: 
“Revolutionary Period” and “National 
Period.” This will avoid the perennial argu- 
ment over the dividing line between “co- 
lonial” and “revolutionary.” 

Of special interest to Hispania readers 
will be the material on Spanish American 
Literature: Colonial—I. A. Leonard; 19th 
and 20th Centuries—Angel Flores (General), 
Concha Meléndez (Prose Fiction), Francisco 
Aguilera (Poetry), José Juan Arrom (Drama); 
Brazilian Language and Literature: Ralph 
Edward Dimmick. 

A thought-provoking problem is brought 
up by Dr. Hussey, one of the History con- 
tributors, when he mentions the difficulty of 
ascertaining the actual publication dates for 
many of the items on the list. Some books, 
and several periodicals, appear actually 
as much as two years later than the date 
printed on the title page. This can lead to 
obvious confusion on the part of the bibli- 
ographer and the scholar. It is suggested by 
Dr. Hussey that, in the question of periodicals, 
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the intervening issues be omitted and the 
current numbers dated correctly. 


Georce T. CusHMAN 
The Choate School 


ANDERSON Impert, Enrique, Historia de la 
literatura hispanoamericana. México: Fondo 
de Cultura Econémica, 1954. 430 pp. 
Boards. $1.70. 

The first history of Spanish American 
literature to be published since 1949, this is 
probably the best to appear so far with respect 
to concision and stylistic excellence. Its 430 
pages of text encompass an extraordinary 
amount of information which is at once 
scholarly, succinct, and communicated in a 
stimulating manner. Professor Anderson 
Imbert’s talent in the field of imaginative 
literature (he is a novelist and cuentista as 
well as a critic and scholar) has stood him in 
good stead, for it has enabled him to write a 
textbook which is truly a pleasure to read—a 
signal accomplishment in a field where many 
histories tend to be laconic, uninspired 
recitations of names, dates, and works. 

The author approaches literature as the 
living works of living men, and conceives 
the literary historian’s task to be that of 
integrating the works, the circumstances in 
which they were produced, and the existence 
of their writers. ‘‘Cada escritor afirma valores 
estéticos que se le han formado mientras 
contemplaba su horizonte histérico; y son 
estos valores los que deberfan constituir el 
verdadero sujeto de una Historia de la 
Literatura (prélogo, p. 7).’”’ His interest, then, 
is not in philology or sociology, folklore or 
philosophy, but in literature—and these other 
disciplines are important only to the extent 
to which they have entered into the creative 
conscience of Spanish American writers. He 
realizes, too, that Spanish America’s contribu- 
tion to world literature, from a purely esthetic 
viewpoint, is not yet large and that much of 
it is characterised by improvisation, disorder, 
fragmentarianism, and impurity. Yet, in 
view of his historical orientation, he must take 
into account the unsuccessful writers as well 
as those who were more talented: “No pode- 
mos evitar que el farrago se nos meta en esta 
historia. Eso sf, sédlo nos interesa aquf la 
realidad que se ha transmutado, bien o mal, 
en literatura (p. 8).” 

In three parts (La Colonia, Cien Afios de 
Reptblica, and Epoca Contempordnea) and 
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eleven chapters, the author follows a chrono- 
logical sequence and, in the last seven chap- 
ters, he considers individual generations of 
writers. Each chapter is introduced by a 
two-sentence summary of the Marco histérico 
and the Tendencias culturales, which supply 
the reader with a key to the general intel- 
lectual climate in which these generations 
developed. Space devoted to individual 
writers varies with what the author considers 
to be their esthetic merit; Darfo is studied far 
more extensively than any other Spanish 
American, while Gustavo Martinez Zuvirfa, 
for instance, is mentioned only parenthetically 
and in passing. The last two parts, much 
longer than the first, are about equal in size, 
and no less than 73 pages—almost a fifth of 
the book—are devoted to the literature of the 
last thirty years. This full coverage of con- 
temporary writers is especially valuable, since 
in most histories of Spanish American letters 
the complex problems of recent literary 
development are studied rather sketchily. 

One of the greatest merits of the book is 
Anderson Imbert’s frequent use of metaphor 
and other imaginative devices to illuminate 
his text. This unusually graphic presentation 
should please the student-reader especially, 
for by communicating new insights it should 
eliminate much of the drudgery of memoriza- 
tion required by the traditional history of 
literature. For instance, of Mart{ we read: 
“Se quejaba de la inercia idiomdtica de los 
espafioles (p. 201);” of Gutiérrez Najera: 
“se arregla frente al espejo y se pone elegante 
(p. 203);” of Gonzdélez Prada: “Rompié, 
violentamente, no sélo con las pequefias 
mentiras de nuestra civilizacién, pero también 
con las grandes (p. 185);” of Villaurrutia: 
“uno de los mas eficaces destructores del 
lugar comtin en nuestras letras (p. 337);” 
and of Lépez Velarde: ‘“‘tenfa mds complejidad 
espiritual de la que nos hace creer el mapa de 
sus temas poéticos (p. 263).’”’ Similar examples 
are to be found on almost every page. 

This Breviario (the 89th to be published 
by the Fondo) is small, compact and printed 
in clear type, and the publishers were wise to 
issue an initial printing of 10,000 copies. A 
spot-check of factual material shows only 
very occasional errata (Maridtegui’s dates, 
for instance, should be 1895-1930, not 1891- 
1930 as printed). On the whole, the volume 
is eminently suited by method, style, language, 
and price to be an admirable text for survey 
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classes. It will also be useful to the researcher 
for its fresh approaches to many aspects and 
topics in the growing field of Spanish American 
literary criticism. 

Rosert G. Meap, Jr. 
University of Connecticut 


BatcHEe.Lor, C. Matcoum, Stories and Story- 
tellers of Brazil. Vol. I, Folklore. Habana: 
Impresores Ucar Garcfa, 8. A., 1953. 226 pp. 
A book such as this needs no apology. Its 

need became obvious as the author was 

developing a study of the short fiction of 

Brazil while teaching a course in Brazilian 

literature at Yale: while some Brazilian 

authors were immediately comprehensible 
to North American students, the majority 
offered difficulties which could be overcome 
only by considerable explanation of the 
background of customs and legends and folk- 
tales of the country. It is logical, therefore, 
that Professor Batchelor’s study of the Bra- 
zilian short story and its authors should be 
preceded by a treatment of Brazilian folklore. 

And, in any case, folklore is a subject of wide 

appeal, whether as preface to another study or 

as a body of interesting information for its 
own sake. 

Here is an informal but well organized 
discussion, avoiding the scientific cataloguing 
so common to folkloric studies and so un- 
appetizing to the general reader or the student. 
Here one may find all the best-known figures, 
terms and names in Brazilian folklore, as well 
as many less known; here are those super- 
natural beings created by the popular imagina- 
tion, the saci, the boitatdé, the caipora, the 
teiniagud, the salamanca (a place, of course, 
not a being), as well as that rascal Pedro 
Malazarte, the little Negrinho do Pastoreio, 
the song of the Nau Catarineta, the legend of 
the Indian “saint” Sepé-Tiaraju, and many 
another. 

Stating the three main folk currents which 
make up Brazilian folklore—the European, 
the African and the Amerindian—Professor 
Batchelor develops his study with chapters 
on the various aspects of all three. Fairy 
tales (Chapter III) form the largest single 
item, with nearly a hundred pages, but it is the 
Rio Grande do Sul region, with its gaticho 
and Indian legends, that gets three of the 
ten chapters (VIII-X). The author is generous 
with his illustrative material, translating and 
quoting whole tales throughout, along with 


briefer anecdotes and excerpts to season the 
whole. All this will certainly be of great value 
to the North American student of Brazilian 
literature, which is so full of folkloric reference 
(witness especially Verissimo’s O Tempo e o 
Vento, I. O Continente, from which Professor 
Batchelor quotes several times). 

Six pages of bibliography, interesting in 
itself and also as evidence of the author’s 
intensive study of the subject, close the book. 
It is not clear whether potential buyers of 
this volume can get it from a book importer in 
this country, from the author (who is a mem- 
ber of the Department of Romance Languages 
at Yale), or from the publisher in Havana. 
The price is not stated. 

This is a delightful book, and augurs well 
for subsequent volumes in the series promised 
in the Prefaécio (the only section in Portu- 
guese). It is to be hoped that the volumes 
containing the short stories themselves and the 
study of the genre will be soon forthcoming. 
The series will undoubtedly fill a lacuna in the 
materials for teaching Brazilian literature in 
the United States. 

L. L. Barretr 
Washington and Lee Uniwwersity 


SanToveniA, Emererio §., Lincoln in Marti. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina, 1953. xiii, 75 pp. $3.00. 

This is an excellent book from any point 
of view. As a piece of book making it is 
exceptionally clean. The Introduction is by 
Professor Manuel Pedro Gonzalez of the Uni- 
versity of California, well known for his studies 
of Marti and Cuban literature. The reader 
can hardly perceive that the book was written 
in Spanish, so well has the translator, Donald 
F. Fogelquist, done his work. 

There is inspiration for all Americans in 
knowing that a Cuban man of letters has 
made a life study of our Abraham Lincoln. 
Perhaps too many of us, unlike Carl Sand- 
burg, take Lincoln for granted. Dr. San- 
tovenia presents a very sympathetic picture 
of Marti and Lincoln, kindred heroes. The 
title of his book indicates his particular point 
of view. Marti was only twelve years of age 
when he heard of the death of Lincoln, but 
ever afterward he looked on Lincoln as master 
and guide. 

The lives of Marti and Lincoln were not 
especially similar. Lincoln was never exiled 
from his country, as was Marti at least twice. 
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Lincoln never had to live in a foreign country 
for fifteen years, as Marti lived in the United 
States because he could not go back to Cuba. 
Marti was never President of a Cuban re- 
public. He was killed in battle against the 
Spaniards before there was a Cuban republic. 
Lincoln and Mart{ both died as martyrs, and 
both are the authentic heroes of their nations. 
Both were idealists, and uncompromising 
when they knew what had to be done. Perhaps 
that is their greatest similarity. 

The book has a refreshing point of view from 
time to time. Thus there is a romantic picture 
of Lincoln purified by Nature: “The man who 
had known what was purest and most whole- 
some in nature must show his capabilities as 
a man in the service of other men” (p. 28). 
Again: “The admirable aristocracy that 
achieved independence (for the United States) 
ruled from this time until the war of seces- 
sion”’ (p. 31). 

As a Cuban, Marti was profoundly sensi- 
tive to our attitude toward his country and 
the other Latin American republics. Cuba 
was still under Spanish rule, and that rule 
was exceedingly bad. There was still slavery 
in Cuba, and Cubans were greatly excited 
by Lincoln’s abolition of slavery. Marti 
nearly always expresses the utmost admiration 
for Lincoln. The one exception was that he 
believed Lincoln to be listening with tolerance 
to the suggestion that we either annex Cuba 
or use it as a dumping ground for our freed 
slaves. Actually, Lincoln opposed the an- 
nexation of Cuba, and could not have listened 
very long or very sympathetically to the idea 
of dumping our slaves there. After seeing some 
futile attempts “in view of the negative 
results, he persisted no further in carrying 
out a venture promoted as early as Jefferson’s 
time” (p. 42). 

On the other hand, Marti was greatly 
encouraged by Lincoln’s condemnation of 
our treatment of Mexico under President 
Polk (pp. 18, 19). 

It is profoundly moving to note that at the 
death of Lincoln “from one end of Latin 
America to the other men mourned for Lincoln 
and eulogized him” (p. 61). The United 
States has not always managed to make other 
nations love her, but these two admirable 
Cubans, Marti and Dr. Santovenia, come 
very close to loving the United States because 
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of Lincoln: “Loving Lincoln, one could also 
come to love his country” (p. 75). 

Witrrep A. BEARDSLEY 
Georgetown College 


Loves Graga, FERNANDO, A Cancdéo Popular 
Portuguesa. Colecgio Saber, 23. Lisbon: 
Publicagdes Europa-América, 1953. 111 
pp., including 40 musical examples. 14 
Escudos. 

A couple of weeks ago I was asked by a 
musician where he could find Portuguese 
folksongs. With the arrival of this volume his 
question can be answered. Forty genuine 
songs have now been put at our disposal. The 
handy booklet was written with a purpose, 
by a man who knows, composes, and teaches 
music: “This collection is not for scholars 
but aims at the formation of a current reper- 
tory of some quality, for the benefit of the 
Portuguese (and the young ones especially) 
who are anxious to know and use their beauti- 
ful songs” (p. 58). Our teachers and students 
will also find it useful. Paperbound and of 
pocket size, it can be had for the equivalent 
of little more than fifty cents. 

In five introductory chapters, the author 
presents Portuguese folksong as a problem 
awaiting solution. Systematic collecting and 
study are still in their beginnings whereas the 
musical taste of the people—there as else- 
where—“‘is threatened with perversion by the 
avalanche of cheap commercialized music” 
(p. 7). The second chapter establishes a strict 
distinction between counterfeit folklore (folk- 
loristic musical arrangements, radio singers, 
culinary specialties, furniture, and other 
symptoms of acute folkloritis (p. 9)), and 
authentic folklore, which Lopes Graca limits 
to the expression of the life and labors of the 
rural man (p. 10). He therefore turns in anger 
against what passes often as national music— 
the banal and colorless urban song, especially 
the damnable fado, product of a corrupted 
artistic and moral sense, and an organised and 
highly profitable industry to boot (p. 12). 
Instead, he prefers to illustrate the events in 
the humble lives of country folk by giving us a 
varied and characteristic selection of their 
songs: lullabies; work songs for plowing, 
weeding, mowing, or gathering olives and 
grapes; songs of pride and longing about the 
native village; sentimental or impish love 
songs; traditional ballads, such as the tragic 
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“Conde de Alemanha” or “Gerinoldo” with 
its happy ending. He also gives fine examples 
of songs inspired by religious feelings: Christ- 
mas carols, songs for New Year and Epiphany, 
for Lent, to remember the souls in purgatory, 
for Midsummer Night, and for pilgrimages, 
the famed Portuguese romarias, to the shrines 
of many a popular Virgin or saint. In 
Chapter III he tackles the difficult task of 
defining in words the distinguishing traits 
of Portuguese folk melodies, so variable 
because they are constantly adapted to new 
and heterogeneous words (p. 28). He points 
to their primitive, rustic quality, usually 
expressed in concise quadras or quatrains, 
suggestive enough to be capable of renewing 
Portuguese art music as similar Eastern 
European peasant tunes have enriched the 
art of Chopin, Moussorgsky or Béla Barték 
(p. 31). In Chapter IV a classification accord- 
ing to musical characteristics is attempted 
instead of the usual regional one. Thus, the 
importance of polyphony and of the survival 
of archaic modes can be clearly shown. The 
final chapter tells of the aesthetic value and 
national significance of Portuguese folk song. 
Here Lopes Graga admits that he, too, had 
once scorned the folk song of his people as 
aesthetically uninteresting, until its wealth 
had been revealed to him through the col- 
lections of Rodney Gallop and Anténio Joyce. 
Later his enthusiasm had been confirmed by 
his first couple of field trips, an account of 
which is given in the two appendices, one on 
his excursion to the sleepy town of Serpa 
(Alentejo), the other on his trip through 
several villages near Castelo Branco (Beira- 
Baixa), where Gallop and Joyce had made 
their best finds. 

A preliminary note rounds out the bibli- 
ography given in the first chapter (p. 6). 
Pires de Lima, who also published song col- 
lections for schools, is not mentioned here; 
to be sure, his are neither so handy nor so 
alert to musical values as is the present 
collection. The same applies to Jaime Cor- 
tesio’s O que o Povo Canta em Portugal (Rio 
de Janeiro, 1942), which, however, considers 
the influence of Brazil on Portuguese folk 
poetry and vice versa, a field which our author 
has left untouched. Cortesiio looked at folk- 
song from a poet’s viewpoint, not a musician’s. 
Furthermore, Lopes Graga has the advantages 
of being himself a collector (almost half of 
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the forty songs are printed here for the first 
time) and of being free from the common 
prejudice in favor of the light, gay songs of 
the Minho province in the North, responsible, 
no doubt, for the French saying: “Les Portu- 
gais sont toujours gais.’”’ Only two of Lopes 
Graga’s songs come from the Minho, while 
twenty are from the three Beiras in Central 
Portugal, where Gil Vicente had already 
struck a rich popular vein in the sixteenth 
century, and six, all of them new in print, 
were gathered in the adjoining Alentejo. 
Two areas go unrepresented, Extremadura, 
which is dominated by cosmopolitan Lisbon 
and the as yet unexplored Algarve in the 
extreme south of the country. 

A final note on the author is in order since 
he is little known in this country. Lopes 
Graga is perhaps the foremost modern com- 
poser in Portugal. Born in 1906 in Tomar 
(Ribatejo), he began composing in 1928 
(“Variations on a Popular Portuguese 
Theme”’). In later years hc was to write many 
songs based on modern lyric poetry, besides 
instrumental works. In 1937-38 he worked 
in Paris. Since the forties, he has been teach- 
ing at the old Academia de Amadores de 
Misica in Lisbon, whose director he became 
in 1944. He won several national prizes with 
his compositions, the latest in 1953. A tireless 
fighter for good music, he has also written 
many books, among them A Misica Portu- 
guesa e os sous Problemas (Oporto, 1944) 
and many articles for reviews such as Seara 
Nova, Presenca and Vértice. In Vértice, he 
published in October 1953 additional findings 
of a second excursion to the Beira-Baixa 
(“Uma experiéncia de prospecio folclérica’’, 
xu, No. 122, pp. 577-588, with seven musical 
examples.) His study of Béla Barték has also 
just appeared in book form. 

This little volume is well worth adding to 
the small collection of readily accessible 
books on Portuguese folklore. They already 
include Rodney Gallop’s Portugal (Cam- 
bridge, England, 1936), Kurt Schindler’s 
Folk Music of Spain and Portugal (New York, 
1941), Albert Luper’s chapter on “The Folk 
Music of Portugal” in Gilbert Chase’s The 
Music of Spain (New York, 1941), and 
Lucile Armstrong’s Dances of Portugal (New 
York, 1948). 

If, as is probable, a new edition of Lopes 
Graga’s useful work should be made, at least 
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its song section ought to be printed on good 
paper so that the ink of the notes and words 
will not tend to run. Once the book’s success 
is assured, a more ambitious edition ought 
to be undertaken, where either a piano ac- 
companiment or a characteristic harmonisa- 
tion could be added to the songs whenever 
possible, thus providing the non-Portuguese 
singer with an approximate idea of the full 
flavor of these songs. 

GERALD Moser 
Pennsylvania State University 


Torres-Rfoseco, Arturo, Ensayos Sobre 
Literatura Latinoamericana. Berkeley, Calif.: 
University of California Press, 1953. 
207 pp. $3.00. 

Five of the sixteen essays in this book deal 
with Latin American poetry, two with the 
theatre, three with the novel, and one with 
the prose style (and character) of Manuel 
Gonzdlez Prada. Of the remaining five, 
“Evasién y retorno”’ is in praise of a book on 
adolescence by Guatemala’s former President, 
Juan José Arévalo, while “Consideraciones 
acerca del pensamiento hispanoamericano”’ 
is the reproduction of an earlier study which 
served as introduction to Humberto Palza’s 
El Hombre como método. To this reviewer, 
however, the most interesting essays in the 
volume are the remaining three: ‘Los Raros,”’ 
“Categorias literarias,” and “El humorismo.” 

In “Los Raros” Dr. Torres-Rfoseco de- 
scribes this early prose work of Rubén Dario 
as of basic importance for any study of the 
formation of that poet’s literary genius. 
Listing the authors of different nationalities 
who figure in the Dario articles—with the 
precise number of times the name of each one 
occurs—he demonstrates just who were those 
“esthetic guides’ who, by the themes they 
utilized and by the exotic and ideal character 
of their work, inspired the new literary 
expression to be exemplified in the poetic 
prose of Darfo’s Azul. 

But despite the neat precision of this 
study, the best essay in this book may well 
be the one entitled “Categorias literarias,” 
because of its thought-provoking considera- 
tion of the standards by which literature 
may be judged. After a devastating applica- 
tion of his own personal standards to the 
Indianist novel of Latin America, Dr. Torres- 
Rfoseco turns to its poetry, with high praise 
for César Vallejo, Nicol4s Guillén, Leén Felipe, 
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and Pablo Neruda. It is at this point, however, 
that the quite acceptable criteria of “sencillez 
y honradez artfstica” and “‘intensidad social’’ 
are utilized to change these poets into “sym- 
bols of liberty and human dignity.” To this, 
this reviewer, at least, must demur. 

The third of these essays, “El humorismo,” 
contains an analysis of the essential elements 
of humor, which are then illustrated in works 
of Jenaro Prieto, José Rubén Romero, and 
Arturo Cancela, with intriguing “asides” to 
others, from Cervantes to Charlie Chaplin. 

It is a pleasure to turn from the usual 
facile and superficial criticism of Latin 
American literature to a collection of essays 
which are based on precise information, care- 
fully gathered and thoughtfully considered. 
This is an important work by one who is 
both a distinguished critic and a poet of note. 
“Made in Mexico” by the Fondo de Cultura 
Econémica, it is also an excellent printing job. 

Mapauine W. NIcHOLs 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Witeus, A. Curtis, ed., The Caribbean: 
Contemporary Trends. Gainesville: Uni- 
versity of Florida Press, 1953. 292 pp. 
Under the able direction of Professor A. 

Curtis Wilgus, the School of Inter-American 

Studies of the University of Florida has 

established that institution as one of the 

leading centers of Latin American studies in 
the United States. The annual conference on 

Caribbean problems has provided an op- 

portunity for specialists to meet in most 

congenial surroundings. The volume here 

reviewed contains the papers read at the 1952 

conference. 

The Caribbean is much in the news today, 
and the alert citizen opens this book in the 
expectation of reading a hard factual account, 
as the title would suggest, of contemporary 
trends in the Caribbean. What of the mili- 
taristic dictatorships in some countries, the 
Communistic groups in others? How close 
is the Caribbean to an explosion which might 
wreck the peace of the Americas? A sober, 
factual assessment would be of the utmost 
value. 

Editor Wilgus clearly realizes what the 
expectations of his audience must be. He 
provides an amusing introduction with a good 
description of the role of personalismo in 
politics. But, just as the reader says to himself 
“this is going fine,” the Editor comes up with 
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this extraordinary statement: “No one in the 
United States today should become disturbed 
by revolutions or dictators in the nations 
south of us. The people of these countries 
are simply engaged in practical politics. They 
think that our political methods are peculiar, 
just as we often think that their methods are 
impracticable. But they have developed 
workable governments as they developed 
their political habits. It is not for us to become 
alarmed or excited by their political practices. 
Their governments function as they want 
them to. They are satisfied with them. Who 
are we to criticize?’ The statement that Latin 
Americans are satisfied with their political 
systems certainly does not correspond to the 
facts. To suggest that we be indifferent to 
the lack of freedom of speech and of the press 
in Middle America, as well as to the disregard 
for human rights, is pure isolationism. Ap- 
parently we should not worry when a dis- 
tinguished newspaper is suppressed, when a 
worthy citizen is thrown in jail without 
habeas corpus, or a New York Times corre- 
spondent expelled. 

Reading between the lines, one senses that 
the editor is telling us: “I would like to talk 
about the things discussed in this introduction, 
but it would be unwise to do so, since the 
conference is held under the watchful eye of 
the state government of Florida, and the 
sponsoring industrial concern must not be 
embarrassed.” The net result is Hamlet 
without the Prince of Denmark. 

The papers are admittedly written by dis- 
tinguished experts. Part I, “Economic 
Trends,” contains contributions by E. A. 
Norton, Miron Burgin, Gilberto Loyo, Frank 


K. Bell, and John Akin. Carl C. Taylor and 
Francis Violich are the authors of the papers 
which make up Part II, “Social Trends.” 
On “Literary and Artistic Trends,” we have 
essays by R. 8S. Boggs, José Gémez Sicre, 
Rafael Heliodoro Valle, and Eugene B. Miro- 
vitch. The critical section, “Political and 
Diplomatic Trends,” features able expositions 
by Harold E. Davis, Fernando Rivera, 
Ricardo J. Alfaro, and John and Mavis 
Biesanz. However, it makes practically no 
reference to the situations actually obtaining 
in the Caribbean. Part V, “Peace and Security 
Trends,” contains contributions by John 
C. Dreier, Luis Quintanilla, Misael Pastrana, 
Sir Hubert Elvin Rance, and James B. 
Childs. The official smog which hangs over 
this whole section is relieved by the frankness 
of Quintanilla and the scholarship of Sir 
Hubert Rance. 

From this distinguished symposium, the 
reader feels that he had learned much and yet 
remained unenlightened. There is a conspicu- 
ous suppressio veri about the dictatorships in 
the Dominican Republic and Venezuela, as 
well as about the Guatemalan regime. Boileau 
could say “J’appelle un chat un chat, et Rollet 
un fripon,” but the editor of this volume, 
unable to follow that criterion, prefers Cor- 
neille’s “Ah! Ne me brouillez pas avec la 
république!” It should be remembered that 
there are grave doubts throughout the world 
today about the prevalence of free speech in 
U. S. state universities. In view of these 
doubts, it might be wise not to broach a 
subject unless we are prepared to give a frank, 
clinical analysis. 

RonaLp Hinton 
Stanford University 





